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DOREEN 


CHAPTER I 



On her way to the office that morning, walking 
thrown streets crusted with broken glass, on legs 
uncomfortably swollc n from a night spent dozing in 
ieck-chab, Mrs. Rawlings decided she would have 
to do it ; she would have to send Doreen to the 


country. Things weren’t getting any better, they 
were gettin g w orse. Even her faith in the shelter, 
which up till now had had an almost fanatic quality, 
was shaken after last night. The shelter had rocked 
and her faith had rocked with it. Bombs had fallen 



and buildings had collapsed, and with them had 
collapsed Mrs. Rawlings’s obstinate, angry confi¬ 
dence in her own invincible rightness of opinion. 
But for her pride, she could have wept. Life was 
hard enough without losing Doreen. 

At this time of the morning, with an hour or 
more to go before the shops opened and the office 
staffs assembled, there were few people about in the 
streets and most of them were solitary women in 
their oldest clothes. Unconscious guardians of 
London’s morale, the cleaners went as usual to their 
work. Somebody had to empty the ashtrays and 
waste-paper-baskets, rinse the tea-cups, flick the 
<p’sks and w;pe round the basins in the wash-rooms. 
The day s labours must begin again, whatever the 
night had brought, and the little flame of continued 
industry be kindled on a he trth swept clean. Mrs. 
Rawlings knew this, although she did not think about 
it S le thought only in terras of her job, her wages 
and the need to provide for Doreen. 





had possessive 


_ _ o j since in a way it 

was more hers than anyone else’s. She knew its 



early mornin 



its intimate unwashed face, the 

_,_ _ 


tace it m 
sound o 


not care to show a stranger. Th 
er key in the lock roused it to life, her 

J __ _ - - 


e 


avy tread wakened the floor-boards, her duster 


fluttered the stagnant, smoky 

irnpti wbn wrmld work the 


The men and 


seemed to her no more than visitors 




, dirty 



found a state of decency and 

.. She did 



engaged themselves all day in wrecking it. 
not doubt, although she would h 

, _ _ f._If..! /A _U 

o put sucrt 

office liked her best. 












But this morning she worked mechanically and 



her mind 





sideipp 
among the blankets. 


her still asleep, her ma 

1 1 er small pointed face half hidden 

She would sleep late, because 

jm A 




she had been awake a long while in the night, lying 


quite still and listening, not crying, not commenting. 


Edie 


Mrs 


had never stopped talking, kneeling up, scrambling 


in and out of bed, interrupting and exclaiming. But 



oreen was never one to say much; she took after 


Mrs 


She approved 


it difficult 


know w 



Was 



she was thinking. 

Children took their tone from 


didn't seem afraid, 
their elders, and Mrs. Rawlings knew that she had 

never shown fear. To show fear was to admit 


danger. 


And to admit danger was to admit that 


she was wrong to keep Doreen. 


eacher had 


Doreen 



over a 
vacuated. A 








year ago 
ze fool : 


when the school had 


e 


would have been if 
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shr'd agreed then! A year was a long time in a 
. A child could almost forget you in a 


year 





iWAi 1 ifts, _- P , PHpiipHH, v HHB p; JHj[. . HI. 

. She had smiled to herself as the months went 
by and the panicky women had drifted back, full of 
complaints and hair-raising tales. More fools them 
she had thought. Hut she had liked them better than 

« M bj 19 

ones who had not brought or fetched their 
children home. They might act as smug as they 
pleased, but she called it unnatural. ! en to one, it 
onlv meant they were glad to be shut of the trouble 



the 


of looking them.^^^^^^^^^^^^HHHHH 

Of course there was the schooling. Teacher 

\ ’oreen was 


had said that it wasn't fair to Doreen 


Well then, if she was 


clever, she might go far. 
eh-ver, Mrs. Rawlings argued, what harm if she did 
misi a few months* schooling? She could catch up 

she r I;i the school board 


quick enough, couldn’ 
didn’t like it. let them bring the teachers back where 





y belonged. They couldn't complain of 1 )oreen’s 


attendance before the war. Never missed a day, she 


hadn't, except for illness. Never had a dirty head, 
never earned a bad conduct mark. There weren’t 


many children as well brought up as Doreen. 



Arguing with the school teacher, the London 



County Council and the Board of Education, 



s. Rawlings wrung out her cloth wi 



savagery j 

sprinkled an extravagant amount of cleanser on the 


wash basin and rubbed the taps as though they were 


her enemies themselves. Her anger sprang from 



unadmitted guilt. At the bottom of her heart she 


knew that all her reasoned objections to parting with 
Doreen — ^ ~ — ? * ..... 


the grievances and complaints she had so 

greedily assimilated from 


returned evacuees, 


an 



tes she had jealously collected of country 




dangers to a town-bred child 


all these were only 


pretexts. She had kept Doreen in London because 


she wanted to; because Doreen was her life and her 
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i - ' r r f » r i * % 

love; because a wor 



ithout Doreen 





emptiness. 
Osborne, annoyed at finding herself 


arrived early at the o 



time for dislocated transport 


e for once ( she 

• the 1 



intact), was horrified to discove 


Mrs. Rawling 


te v 


ears, these days, 


were frightening; 
HHBHiiitt than 


from much 


worse causes 


they cou d sprin 

breakage or the toothache. 


a 


Mrs 


It 




her heart st _ ... 

’ 1 1 learned lately, that 


was one of the things she ha 



:s did really 






Mrs 




er 


f th 


ed herseR together. She had 


always been asham 


of any show of weakness or 

^ i _ _ 


inadeq 


Miss Osborne was Mr 


d a pleasant enough young lady, but 
i not want anybody’s sympathy j 


Rawlings 


now. 


She 


kept her head turned, after a mumbled greeting, and 


furtively wiped her eyes on the roller towel. But 


Miss 


e did not go away. She opened ner 


began to make up her face in front of 


hand-bag an 

he mirror over the wash-basins. 


Mrs 



itch 


n expression at once concerned and hesitant. She 


looked 


did to-day was going to improve her appearance 


she didn t mucl 
“It was a bad 



too 


night, wasn’t it: 




*> 


she said at 




“Bad enough” Mrs. Rawlings concurred. 


u 


You didn’t get blitzed?” Helen asked 


anxiously. “ You’re all right ? ” 


“1 haven’t been home yet, miss, but we was all 


right in the shelter. It’s only 


She broke oft, 


J 


that it would be a relief. It seemed to her that 


4 








felt 


Miss Osborne’s concern was genuine md she 

‘ I’m a bit upset like, |X ^H^H 

that 



unexpectedly touched. 

went on, with a shade of apology In her voice 
as half for the weakness she confessed and half for 

“It’s not knowing what I 







her previous withdrawn, 
ht to do with 1 )oreen 




ou 


\ fT 


mv 


thi 


my little girl. I made up 

mind last night that I’ll have to send her away if 

I )o you think it will, miss ? ” 




goes on. 

“ I’m afraid so. Through the winter, anyway. 
44 That’s the trouble. 


These long nights 


Mavbe if I sent her out of London now, it would be 


all right to have her back in the spring, like.” She 


was arguing 


with herself, implicitly asking 


a 


reassurance which Helen 


al w ay 


hear 


s set my 
such tales. 


face 



could not give. 

against evacuating her. - 

fhe truth is, you don’t know 


■ or 1 
“ I’ve 

You 



what to do for the best.” She sighed. 


Poor old Rawlings, Helen thought compassion- 

could be! so 9 



con Id 


ately; who would have imagined 
human? Just as high explosive bombs^^^H 
penetrate below the surface of the ground, exposing 
pipes and wires and cables which the ordinary 
citi/rn had! never realised existed, so, it appeared, 
th< y c ould penetrate the crusty surface of dour, 
enigmatic Mrs. Rawlings and bring to light a 
complicated network of affections, fears and seK- 




communings. Sleepily, she played with the analogy, 

imagining Mrs. Rawlings as 


an anatomical cross- 


section, her nerves and veins revealed and coloured 


lik" a chart. The nerves contracted, the heart beat. 


Rut this fissure could be closed again as suddenl 


as it had opened, once the threat of imminent danger 



had passed. She supposed it was her duty to make 


She 


sure that it did not close again too quickly, 
detested doing things that were her duty. 

' Have you ever thought of evacuating her 
privately, Mrs. Rawlings ?” she asked. 
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c$ 







5 


miss ? ” 
















£ irr 


Well, not with a whole bunch, by 

r t *. «i 








any 
send her to ?” 

5 





no one 




shut tier 

o 




was 


were denying so 






U 




Why don 






As a 


5 






A .1 






estion. “ IVe got 


eep 


5 


ven 


wo 


n’t 

f o 


me 




woman, 




e in 


e to sav 
er peo 






se. 








e s 


no 


ever 


omes of it. For a moment longer she 


1 




ts and he 


nothin 


> 


w 

io do with 






responsible 


were so 
i suffer for 


made the 
1 *. 


to let 


stu 



and 


es 




wouldn’t rest with 


her, in a 





it 


a matter of fact, 


believe I know some people who w 



i - 



t brother and sister-in 


eve 


They’re fond of children an 




country and they’ve never 

hey haven’t any of their 
own. Would you like me to sound them about it ? ” 

“It’s ever so kind of you, miss,” Mrs. Rawlings 




murmured automatically 


thing to 


Inwardly, she was 



to part 



It was one 


to 
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■M 





definite 


# 



and immediate steps to bring about the 

she almost hated 


a. For an — — c 

ne, seeing her only as an 

i forgetting that t 

for her sympathy. 



Miss 


rati 


M 





she had been 
People didn’t 





« • 


fC ght g to K take you up so sharp! she told herseif. 

B the other Mrs. Rawlings —the tired 


otig 

And 



woman who had listened to the bombs and recog- 
nised them as a judgment— came back a 0 a11 '- 
( Isborne was gentry, and the gentry . 

likds to undertake the care of a child u.^ess t y 
meant to do their duty by her. It might be just the 
e for Doreen—a nice home with particular people 
To cover her indecision, she went on polishing 

- « # • /A 1 ^ ^ f - 1 A f 4 




thi 





t 



It was only Miss Osbornes suggestion, 

J 4 « 1 - r _ !w r ^ r» 


4 


Perhaps they wouldn’t fancy the idea. 




Dray, remap uicy «««»'••* v —*—j ~— . , 

•< ennn would vou be ready to part with 

wished she had seen the 


- 



her?” Helen asked. 





child. She was probably 



poilt. 



“ Any time, re 



I 



Of course I’d have t 


get her a few things. . . . 

“ I could write todav 


V 




-but then l couldn’t hear 


before Friday at the e 



I might ask them to 


wire me. 1 don’t want to 



you might make. 


You 



JHIJup any other plans 
must tell rrte honestly, 


Rawlings, if you really like the idea. 




“ It’s more ior them to say> miss,” Mrs. Rawlltigs 

. _ ~ i _ __ ^11 


reminded her primly. 


a 



Doreen’s very well 


behaved, but it’s not; everybody would want 



trouble. I wouldn’t want her to be too much of a 



trouble. They might think as how 1 ought to send 


& 

her to be billeted in the ordinary way. 

~ • - - « . * ** \ I 1 


Helen laughed. “You don’t know my sister* 
in-law. She’s sentimental about children. 





always wanted some of her own, you see. /vnyhovf, 

_ . J „ - *. _ T . U ni7A X 7A11 COI it 


can 


anything about it to Doreen herself yetr” 


Have you said 




7 












No, miss, I haven’t said anything.” She gave 


Pth a ^final wring and hung it on the pipe to 


lowly. 


£ She’ll likely be a bit upset,” she added 






way home, she wondered how she 


would tell Doreen when the moment came. Doreen 


was sh 



might 


wned. Teacher said she had to be encouraged or 
she wouldn’t make oropress. 

o 


Mrs 




ad tried 




ime and time again 


ue her with her own 



purpose, 

resistance to the injustices of 


no difference. 



aggressive 

ut it made 



erself. Rathe 


oreen couldn't, or wouldn’t stand 

41 


everything. One 




:uatmg 




fears about 


whatever the condi¬ 


tions, she would not write home to complain. Bombs 


bom 


> 


tier mother t 


ack if she s unhappy. And there flowed through 


intensified, the mixture of 



t te 
f he 


nderness and 


er love for this 


ich made her by turns demonstrative 






Doreen 


mystified 


goading 


om sheer exas 



put the kettle on and laid the table 

% m 



back from the shelter, had lit the 
re and set the mattress to air. She was a kind 


Jighbour, Mrs. Rawlings concede 

gty- But everything looked stale, dusty and 

or, not as she liked to see it. It was a 


ncare 



come- 



living in two rooms after you’d had a 






whole house to yourself, but that was no reason for 


not keeping the place respecta 


her that there was far too m 



worry 


toget 


furniture crammed 


in a small space — most of the furniture that 


had once spread over a semi-detached house ] one 


8 


<3ay she would have a house agatfii and then ir would 
all be needed: but it fretted her to have no proper 
kitchen — only a meatsafe on the window-sill and a 
gas-stove and a sink on the landing outside. It 
wasn't right, either, to have to share the 1 SVfttory 
with the tenants on the floor below ; the Sharps 
were decent people, but you couldn't nl\vu\ s pick 
and choose your neighbours; it wasn’t right for 
I >oreen. She thought of the white-tiled wash-rooms 
in the office and for once resented them. Ihey 
were hers, in a way, and ordinarily lie took a 
in the ir perfection. But this morning she resented 
ever} thing desirable that Doreen could not share* 

Behind the screen at the top of the stairs, 
I Dreen washed herself at the sink while her mother 
fried bread and potatoes for her breakfast. After¬ 
wards, since there was no school to go to, she would 
give a hand with tidying up the place. No ' eed 
nowadays to make the double bed they shared, since 
no one ever slept in it; their blankets lay folded 
und' r the iringed white counterpane, read to take 
to the shelter Presently they would go out and 
wait together in the queues outside the baker's an^ 
the greengrocer’s, and that way the morning soon 
passed. In the afternoon Doreen would be alone 
again, or playing in the street with Edie Sharp, for 
Mrs. Rawlings “ did for ” a young woman in business 
and she had to leave at two o’clock and rarely 
returned before five. Sometimes she took Doreen 
with her, if it were a fiine day and she thought the 
outing would be good for her, and then Doreen 
would curl up in the largest arm-chair and read the 
ill ustrated papers which the young woman brought 
home in large supply. Doreen was not much 
trouble ; her mother had spoken the truth there. 

Sitting opposite her at table, Mrs. Rawlings 
observed her minutely but surreptitiously. It was 

9 










that 






cold y 


en she hadn’t reallv 

No 








dn’t 




was 




r v- 




in your house 










that 


asemen., 
out of the 














_mg 

in the morn 






lght as 












» . 




of h 


nee 






own 
was 
er cup 




C 


on 


55 








u r 




1 


[■Z 


on 





rs. 




and shoo 

.. * « * 

getting up.” 

4 4 


at fi 


w, 


cross. 







4 4 


gs sug 





ow 







5 



’t it? 


y y 





Doree 


s cross 


i 


4 C 





hour at school she 

u 

tt , M 

ii no. 









asiiy. 

to be cross, 
noise? *■ 

17 


?> 


.-w mornings, 
through first 


untro 



t mind. 


was 



Doreen ate her bread 



and appeared complete 




ran 



brown eyes 
margarine 

t 




s e 


an 



triumphantly to 

felt 




















ppeased 




was strengthened. No harm had hcco 




far. 



u 


Sometimes 1 think you ought to go into the 

. • * « n f _ A — ^ yJ 


country like the other children,” she ventured.^H[ 

* ’’ Doreen asked 


•‘ Would you cotne too 


anxiously. 
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1 


krep th<* place going and find the money? 


J couldn’t do • hat 


could 1 ? Whoa 





44 


said firmly. 


I wouldn’t want to go witho ut .you, Doreei 


Mr* Rawlings let the subject drop. It wot|M| 



be time enough to say more if anything came frag a 
Mi s ( ^borne’s proposal. Here, in her own kitchen, 

. . * . 1 * . 1_*_. _ fl-iO 


with 


l )oreen sitting opposite her iust a usual, the 

• • 1 . 1*1_1 _. ^ ~ .1 + t/y r>‘\f*T'lt m 


whole idea seemed too unlikely and remote to j|Le rit 

She would go to the office 

and Miss Osborne would explain 


serious consideration. 


one morning 

apologetically . H , VPi 

undr*rtake it. Doreen would nave to leave ^ondon *, 

^ - m 1 


that, after all, Iter people couldn’t 



she had made up her mind to that: but at the 


moment, with the night so far away already, there 


- - W ^ i a _ 

kren'icd no special urgency about it. She had )enr 

• » . _ 1. W 1__t__Pin*- 





stupid to let Miss Osborne see her so upset. But 



nothing would come of it. 


CHAPTER II 



With Helen s letter in her pocket, Francie cycled 


down the hill to the village to call on Mrs. Kenshawe 
at the Vicarage. She wanted her advice. Geoffrey 


thought, or behaved as though 


helpfulness and nonobstruction were the 


he thought, that 

same 


things: he had shrugged his shoulders and handed 


back the letter, saying that it was entirely up to her 


n 


e chil 






* w m _ jr m i 

weakness 


T? 1 . . just as she 

rrancie needed more than that. It was 


XL vvas 

chaiacter, of which.* she was 


-- aware, to 

unaided decision. *** 


rp| till 

~ C: v erf raefc that she desired 

; k '1 k ^ A ^ . f 4 


, - icu;t mac sne 

ng nerself made her compensatinglv 

weicrhf- tr» fKa _, - •. ^ J 




to give weight to the objections to it 

as no doubt in her mind as to what she 


wou 
misealeu 


t( 


ccasion. Helen had not 


was im 


ted there. Already as she cycled alone, 

SPCyiflltirr o „ x. _j ■ t «i i 


mg 


resh 



isty-featured child accompany- 

-4Ldli -ap j j j 


/ou 


she looked at every 


which, at first, 



obvious 



rus 




aracter o 




with no particular charm 



icity but with its own pi 
ived slowlv and on the whole 



y within a small compass and for a great 

orations. FranriPk _ j 


Francie h °P ed - and Relieved, 

that any child would h** Unn„ u___i_,i . ... . 

loneliness a 


pp 


were 




a 




■ 


worn 


strangeness ha 

ir senses blunted, their impres- 



Q1 * . — —— ^xutiLcu, mcir impres- 

?. hehad P as sed her 


own childhoo 







been 



succession of large towns, and it 

nnko __* _ /! r t < • /- 




W r st unhappy period of her life. 

When Francie s father had mo^;^ k~_ 


he had been sixty a 


second 

* 




and she thirty-two. It was his 

nd his children by his first wife. 

' t_11*. 4 . 


thpmcpt marn i age /“ W i 1U i° u,uuren oy nis nrst wile 

f f ,r f y ad V U - had Utterly resented it. 
vears after Francie’s birth her mother had died 

r h~ J - * 


he 


survived her by only 


months Since her mother£d « nSd^AS 


few 


had automatically beco 
brothers and sisters. 


charg 


ey had sent her away to 




vh< 

turns to have tu uic nnnnavc m- t« as an arran ^ e 

r of 


ment which had 


luctantly taken 


12 


security. 





Lonely children sometimes become self-suffi¬ 
cient bt t Francie was not blessed w th a self-suffi¬ 
cient heart. She had, indeed, a votive heart and 
had offered it at many shrines. Although she did 
not know it, it was almost more necessary for her to 
lo\ r c than to be loved. But the adored s c h o ‘'T teacttCftf | 
vrre wary of showing favouritism and, besTes, 
were only interested in their pupils for thirty odd 
weeks in the ye r, and the aunts and uncles (for so 
1 < r brothers and sisters haci elected to be ( died, 
eeling it outrageous and undignified that so young 
a child should address them by their Christian 
names) had their own i milies. 1 hey were just 
and well-meaning and they always took care to 
remind themselves that it was not Francie’s fault 
that ‘hr* had been first born and then orphaned; 
but in spite of these precautions Francie grew up 
knowing herself to be a problem and an incubus, 
md no amount of happiness in later life had been 
able to eradicate the self-distrust engendered by 
this knowledge. The votive heart had been 
repulsed so often that it had lost value in its owner s 
eyes as ell. To the end of her days Francie would 
never be able quite to free herself from the 
conviction that her personal desires were oi no 
consequence and ^hat to have what she wanted was 
somehow wrong. 

Mrs. Kenshawe, brisk and self-assured, was not 
handicapped by any sue l disability. /\ so, she 
loved Francie with a protective love which neither 
of her own two daughters called forta in her. They 
v ere married and out in the world, they were too 
much like her to be at all dependent. She had 
known francie only ten years, but it seemed longer 
because Francie had so quickly acquired the habit 
of confiding in her. Her strength of mind appealed 
to Francie’s weakness and was flattered by it. 

13 



gh the 


women 





quarrelled W^SEBSSffl* «*• 

” “ f *? bMh,ot> '" &**. k ?£2 ££z 


would 


. always ^pf 

ollCaHrmc ! /- ® 




m 


i l 


ies if it we 


r 






— 

ranging 


ie cnurch flowers and 1; — •* 

s ironinor 


e was 



ironing lu-aay 

Mrs. Renshawe knew 





uperience that this would nrnhah T** trom 
mg being scorched, and s j£ ,»a^L C nd ln sorae ' 


u 


are* 


1 . ' 

Jicis written to 3st jf j i *i \ o« hS 

•MM »fcju . ? we d llke to take 



77 










r t - ' 

turther preamble. “ 

of the woman m 


Francie 



er wants to sen 


— x X^jLCXI 5 

0 

er somewhere 


u 


u 


v 




Ink" we n0 should bi say b °- Ut ^ P^^hlt 







enquire 
«I don’t - - - 



e says 




about it?” Mrs 




He leaves it 





feels 

r 

after 

to hein~~hO ‘OVO a ne anct ^ ve only got 

- P* - 1 perhaps we ought to 

ean, it’s terrible to leave a child in 


ndon now, isn’t it? 


“ f Thf n and a . nything ka PP en ed. . fee .’’ S 



ou’ve 













your mind 




mother will 


f 




to consider 


on t take the child 



And'Geoffrey?so dTeldfulh^ 

. aajs — a noisy child mio-hc _ 



ays 

an he 



. —— mcu auu overworked 

noisy c lid might be almost more 
ear. Of course, a girl is less risk 









than a boy. But you _ _ 
accounts of some of the children.” 

Having 1 put the case both for and against, as 
impartially as she could, Francie waited to be told 
what to d^. She respected Mrs. Renshawe’s views 
because they were always motivated by a strong 
sen*" of duty and, although she would have denied ,f 
:t. Francie believed implicitly in doing her duty. 
Because she was 

and easily abashed, this stubborn basic conscien¬ 
tiousness was a matter for affectionate derision with 



do hear rather alarming 

i*i i_ $y 




Groflrey and Helen, who had their own scruples 
and code of behaviour, but who never bothered to 
consider whether these accorded with the general 
t'*n< !s. Knowing that Francie loved them, sharing 
her opinion of their superior attainments, they could 
not understand why she should ever question their 
decisions. But Francie suspected them of always 
wanting her to have the pleasant things in life. 

This time, however, it was Mrs. Renshawe who 

said : 

' But what do you really feel about it yourself, 





Francie ? W 


a 


you 

j 


like to have this child ?” 


I’d love to have her. ( f course.” 



Sh 



seemed surprised that anyone should doubt it.^H 

Mrs. Renshawe smiled rather grimly and folded 

the shirt she had been ironing. 

“Well, my dear, ! ve had five children of my 
° w: t an 1 the care of many others from time to time, 
but I don’t pretend I\e always enjoyed the task. 
Children are only the young of the species, after all 



ake 


ary 


Don't 


It s easy to love one’s own children, because that’s 
part of human egotism, but other people's children 
are a different matter. And a child of nine is past 
the age when you can mould her as your own.” 

15 * ' 


























- 


ut I shoul 




want to mould her!” Francie 


happy. 



shocked. u I’d only want her to be happy. 


very 


mean, what happens to you afterwards 


never makes up, does it ? 


I? 


“I suppose not,” Mrs. Renshawe said, begin¬ 


ning to iron another shirt. “ But I don’t really know, 



was very 

Francie stared a 


en I was a 




>) 




e movements of the iron 


as though she had never seen one in action before. 



ut she was not conscious of what she looked at. 


■ 


“Supposing,” she said slowly, “her mother had 


told this child that she 


us, and then she had 


e mignt oe coming 
to tell her that we 


with 


want 


her. That would be terrible, wouldn’t it ? ” 




U 


It w 







Mrs 





said reasonably. “Some children are more sensitive 


an others.” 



“ Fve always felt sorry for children who weren’t 


really wanted,” Francie went on, as if she had not 



heard her. “That’s partly why I’ve always wanted 


children of my ofwn — because at least they couldn’t 


ever fee 




and I 


ge 
isn’t it ?” 



that. 


V 


She gave a sad little laugh 


“ But other people get the children they don’t want 


none. It’s all very badly arranged. 



Mrs 












enshawe was not going to commit her- 
seif to any criticism of Divine Providence, although 
her feelings towards Francie were keenly 
athetic. In silence, she licked her 


U 


th« 


I think 



finger 


sym- 

and 


ade a slight hissing noise. 


ecided now,” Francie said 


She sounded deter- 







abruptly in a different voice, 
mined, almost challenging. 

‘‘And what are you going to do? 


Mrs. 






Renshawe asked placidly 

















c, Pm going to say I ll have her.” 
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Cycling home again, after stopping at the post- 

Helen. she felt excited and full of 


to wire 

# 

anticipation. Something which before had seemed 
pleasurable but unreal had now achieved a definite 

It did not occur to her that during the 



substance. 




course of th 



stances 



morning she had substituted for a 
unknown little girl, with different circum- 


« . 


a 


different background, the image of her 


own young self. A child must be made happy to 




appease one who had been unhappy. She had sum- 





mo 



a 



^ / O 

fh< opportunity to tell Geoffrey ol her decision 
<iul not come until the evening, when he returned 
from the office. Even then it did not come at once, 






for he brought back with him a bottle of sherry a 
client had given him, and for the first ten minutes 


or so he was engaged in finding a corkscrew and 

1 • • • i | *7 


glasses and insisting that Francie should ioin him 


in 


sarni 


> 


ling 


it. 




hen, relaxed and content, he 


stretched out his legs to the fire and smiled at her. 

K V.i- _ i . .. .. 


“ It’s good/’ he pronounced. “ I’ve drunk it 
before. Old Winterton kept a first-class cellar but 

Mi a _ 



didn’t take the. precaution of emptying it in time. 


His son s a Philistine who only drinks beer — hence 


this bottle for me. I hope he keeps it up.” 


listening. 


Hut hrancie could not pretend any longer to be 

M m — ^ *— * 








Wk ^ wi?ed Helen this morning to sav wc ? <i have 
that child,” she said. V. * 

Hr|th.,ught you would.” He did not sound much 






concerned. 


“ I think we really ought to have her, Geoffrey ” 

she enlarged eagerly “ I’m sure she’ll be perfectly 
well-behaved. T <► — -■ » - r 1 




It isn’t as though she were a really 


young child who would need one person’s whole 

attention. She 11 go to school and put herseli to bed 
and so on. T - •“ 


I expect we’ll get quite fond of her.” 
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u 


you will, anyhow,” he said lightly. 
Personally, I reserve judgment. I’ve never been 






o understand the attraction of children 


qua 


children. Some of them are detestable —'just pocket 


editions of detestable adults. Others, of course, 


start detestable but outgrow it, up to a point. Helen 


was one of those, and I suspect I was myself.” 


U 



Phat was what Mrs. Renshawe said,” Francie 




murmured. 


















U 


What? That I was detestable ? ” Geoffrey 



“She didn’t know me. She’s only 


gfuessino* 




ucmg 




ousy 


»> 


my graceless 



“ Don’t be silly, darling — you know she likes 



much, even though you don’t go to church. 


meant that Mrs. Renshawe said that children were 


only grown-ups in miniature and just as mixed. But 

'' *■’ r I think all children 


I don’t agree with either of you. 


are alike in a special way 
words to explain what I mean. 

and innocent and dewy ? ” Geoffrey 

suggested, to help her out. 

“ No, not that. I think I mean 
ey're all real people to themselves and only half- 
eal people to the rest of the world. Except to other 
children, of course. However much they’re loved, 

n qu 




ut I don’t know the 


u 




All 





* ; 


££ * 






t 


Well, that 


they’re never taken quite seriously. And yet their 


ives and their own feelings are terribly 


own 

ortant to them. 


imp 

they’re so helpless. 


I’m sorry for children because 


They have to go where 



I 


1 > 


U 


know that I did, anyhow 
Now you’re arguing from the general 



particular, my sweet,” Geoffrey said gently. 

another glass of sherry?” 


If 


Have 


shall mess up the dinner 








\ “No, thank you. 
if I do. Why is it supposed to be wrong to argue 

from the general to the particular? I’ve often 

18 



wondered. 



After all, it s only the particular 
really sure about.” 

I m ist have notice of that question,” Geoffrey 


parried, smiling 

Now you're treatings me. 


(4 




child. 


accused him. 

‘Nonsense. I like you much better than any 

You baro all their trauHtional virtues and 

none ot their actual shortcomings.” 

Francie sighed and stood up. 

“Well, anyhow, I’m glad she’s coming,” she 

mtly. 

* 

“ Don’t worry,” Geoffrey pledged himself, 
u I’ll be nice to her.” 

“<I’m not worrying about that. But I want 

— *- i f • _n 



— — — f ~ 

said almost d( 





you enjoy being ni 

Left lone, Geoffrey filled his glass again and 

stared into the fire. He felt vaguely melancholy. 

The truth was, he admitted to himself, he had 

acquired almost a habit of feeling melancholy when 
alone ,T ~ * :n ~ -*—* * • • - 








Up till a year ago he had despised the type 

nrVi/v ... 1 J_*!_ 11 . . * If 


» ✓ -- - tuu ty uc 

of man who would rather talk to anyone than no 

t \ M 1 /V / l WWW \ *v A* A. J ML- 1 M _ _ — 



one, grew bored with his own company and would 
go miles to avoid it. But now it seemed to him 
that what ho had written off as vacancy of mind 
might be only another name for the obscure 
nagging uneasiness to which he had fallen a victim 
himself. In the quiet of solitude, voices could be 
heard asking disagreeable questions — Where 


VV hat have you achieved and lias u 

< a! i ^ 1 



— - m - j — cxiiu iias it 

been worth it? Self-consciousness was a word one 

1 1 t" A / I #- ^ I m — - U. A 1 ^ ^ T W 1 % m 


used too lightly. He had become 


conscious 


1 •_ * £ • --WIIOUWU& U1 

himself in a manner removed from and inimical to 


ordinary contented 


, . ir r, , , Phuman egotism. /\ par ot 
himself felt the comfortable warmth of the fire on his 


A 



'bins and the comfortable warmth of the sherry on 
nis pal*itc Hiif anAtKn. ^a i t . ~ - y 


1 *'**'-' oil iv KJk I 

but another part stood detached by the 
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width of the hearth-rug — detached and critical. He 
saw himself, through those eyes, as not very much 
of a fellow and luckier than he deserved. Happily 
married, financiallv secure, hh 


landlord 

a i 


opposing 



was not a great deal 
Young men died in 



battle and he proved their wills. He did not like 

however uninten¬ 



tionally, for him. 


But I’ll 

. T 




gfet use 

o 


Another year or two and I’ll b 

w 

a story he 


he told himself bitterly. 



e taking it 
had alwa"\ 


rite 


for granted, 
always meant to 

— -- - j j 

had once even begun to put on paper in his 
undergraduate days when it was fashionable in his 
circle to be lettered. It was about a man who, as a 
uKjy, was saved from drowning by a casual passer-by 
who lost his owndife in the act. The. boy grew up 

obsession that the only way to make amends 





e d 

chieve and do it in his stead. His life had ceased 

is own, was only an extension of the life thjat 
given for it. But Geoffrey had never 
ished the story, for he could not imagine what 



e en 


ind m 
Well. 


ight be. 








there was no use supposing he could 
Kit those many, many lives. He had better drink 
his sherry and get on with the existence at hand, 
elt rather remorseful for having teased Francie 
about something which she obviously really cared 

ven after ten years, she still took him very 
literally and was uncritically downcast when they 
disagreed. She was a very much nicer person than 
he was and deserved better of him, for one thmg. 
ut he sometimes wondered if their marriage would 

ave been as happy if she had. 

At dinner Francie apologised for having burnt 

the sauce and blamed the sherry for it. She had a 





90 




nr c r head for drink. Fh^y exchanged the gossip 
of the day they had spent apart, Francie giving news 
of /rhat had happened in the village and Geoffrey 


o-liinfr what had come his wav in Wychmore, the 

. • i _ .1 _ i? u^ 


ftp all town six miles up the line where he practised 


as a solicitor 'I he war had narrowed their lives, 




removing many of their frien 






The war was as near as the neigh- 


rom others 

ring aerodrome and as remote as fallen France. 
“You don t know down here 

• I 


b< 




1 



that there’s 


on. 


a war 

Helen would jeer. But it was only partly true. 
“I wonder if there’ll be a raid on London 


tonight,*’ Francie said apprehensively. 


a 


Why tonight especially? Except that there 


always is one. 


* * 



‘I don’t know. I keep thinking. . . . Anyway, 


w»- ool) got t - fa tt' r this morning and Pd tent the 


wire by midday. Do you think she’ll come 


tomorrow ? 


f * 



ii 



robably Friday or Saturday, if Helen 


brings her. You wrote suggesting that?” 


Ii 


()h yes. I wrote in time to catch the post.” 


lt What room are you going to give her ?” 

_ mm ^ a m M m 


‘ 1 thought the little room next to ours. Then 


w 

if she’s nervous she can knock on the wall.” 


Geoffrey gave her an 

nothing. 



loquent look but said 



• I don’t suppose she will be nervous,” Francie 


added hastily. “ But it will all be terribly strange 

I’m going to look out some o my old 
children’s books tomorrow and 


to her. 


hang some nice 
pictures. And I thought when you’re in Wychmore 

you could go to the stationer’s and buy some games 

ludo and snakes and ladders and things like that.” 

Have I henceforth to spend my evenings 

playing snakes and ladders ? ” Geoffrey enquired* 
T ith heavy irony. 
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Francie smiled, undeceive 


relax your 


“ It would do you good, 

mind. But actually I wouldn t let you, because you 


Iways cheat 
+ . _ _ 


apply 


u 


life to a certain extent. 


“ That’s a base calumny, l si 
skill to boring games of undiluted chance. ,, 
ut she might not understand the difference. 
Seriously, though, we shall have to alter our way of 

Don’t be cross with me 
later on, will you, if I find I can’t always do'things 
with you when you want me to? Dine out, for 
instance— I don’t see how we shall ever be able to 
J o that while we have her with us. Lucy would be 
much too scared to spend an evening here alone, 
nd she’s not a responsible person, anyhow. 

“ I think I might sacrifice my convenience to 

te Then when people ask me what I did in the 






said half jokingly, half bitterly- 


WoHd 


o ; 


shall be able to reply .* ( I 

child and didn’t 



complain when my meals were late.’ That ought 






good imp 
on’t talk 

i 

ngruy. 

“ All right. I won’t a 
sherry with our 
nothing else in 
evacuee — m 


she told him almos 





may 




Let’s have another 
coffee. It’s unorthodox, but I’ve 

the house. We’ll drink to our 

her, and 



she 



and we 


f us regret our meeting 


ike 



CHAPTER 

mm 


hi 



the bookstall on Paddington Station, He 





asked for a children’s paper. What 


called ? “ Comics. 





n 


She remembered the garish 
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charms from tier own childhood 


Puck , Rainbow 


and the rest. But there were no children’s papers 


to he bought. Home Guard manuals and pamphlets 


appeared to >e all that 

with 


on Aircraft Identification^^ ■ 

railway passengers could amuse themselves 

Hurriedly, almost at random, she chose 

If the child didn’t 



nowadays. 


a couple of low-grade weeklies. 


like them, she must just look out of the window. 


Site had left h'-r seated in the train, Du* she was 


lauding on the platform by the open door when 
^ w Frightened that the tram 



Helen rejoined her. 
would carry her off me, probably. 

Helen tVinmrht without muc! sentiment* 


Poor little 




rabbit, Helen thought without I 

Sic found tin* company of children ratine, tiresome, 
but she was kind-hearted in a studio* .ly uneB^eNSfoflMw 


way and she admitted to herself a. certain pathos ih 
the situation. The child looked white enough 



i 


sat is iv 

w 

scared. 

haven 


e\ en Francie s romantic heart. Wmte 


Hut more scared, Helen deduced, O the 


leaving behind. 

“ j here you are, Doreen. 









Something lor you 


to read. 


V 



She closed the carriage door behind them. The 


train was 



enough but not packed. It was a little 





ear! in the day lor week-end travellers.^ Mr. Scott 


w — 

had not been pleased to let her leave before time. 


but he could scarcely raise much objection. Alter 


all, Mrs. Rawlings was an employee too, in a way; 


she had cleaned the offices for live years now ; and 


no one would want the responsibility ol keeping a 


child in London one unnecessary night in these times. 


‘ Have you been in a train often, Doreen? ” 



“ No, miss. Only four times. When we went 


to Worthing.” 


“Oh yes. Worthing. It’s nice there isn’t it? I 


suppose you used to play on the sands, and bathe ? H 
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Mum 

I paddled.” 


ar. 

i Piling’s fun, too.” 
damned c»»de, C e,d,'„ g , ^ He , 

- 1 ike a District Visitor. 


- v 

ustedly. 


-K!ir ated ~ with hers eif, with 

e situation as a whole. Too m a „ 


She 


oiLucmun as a whole 

-Saras 


of CmnJ c * a »yhow. She didn’t 

* <J00d Sa mantan became her very 


e train began to move and D« 


| * ? v ^ ttu tu 10 

$m ^ost imperceptible 



With 


a 


perception which she <?n -...jl 
elen wondered if she wp» °- b resented . 

ust be rather an to W 


now. 


offered her one politeiv twxfX™. , ght- Doreen 



It 


no turn ing back 

rv- r„. • 


manners did 


ne oolite I v ^ • ou ^^ # f-loreen 


ve much trouble there mnlT tl ra " de wouldn ’* 
>re^off with returning' confident g0 ° d behaviour 


She had 
her mother, too 


Mrs 


the office: she had oh* In f s had brought her to 

say good-bye at the starioV 0 f 5? rath « r * ha " to 

had been 4e. %'T e °^ d *** t^htshe 


Oman, she decided TheTJ^! T asa Peculiar 


was an 



ictuier hard to be ^ V uul 11 was 

Nemesis, cold-blnnrl^/n an aven ghig 

At the sight of Mrs £^ eparat , In g mother and child. 

-j ?. UI Ivlrs ‘ Kawling’s face. tirrh^U^^ 


p. . e as *^thing she had wanted 
expression of thanks, but it was 




At the sight of T\yT ■ O — vy * Liu VI W Ii 

strained, angry wit” nain^f 'U , ti ff ht ‘ li PP ed » 

herself that she w a « ..— it!!’ be b “ d had to remind 


herself that she was reallv’d• l bad t0 remind 

ly in her best LtheshlTh ^ 30 obvious - 
stand. She looked , ea ?“ t0 **»• 


S he looked as though she hadtee" cr^g 


> 


I 






b'jt she had kept back her tears at the end. Helen 
had whisked her into a taxi, talking fast, pointmy out 
things all the way to the station bu' not * pect ng 
to receive any but monosyllabic replies. Ai d now 
here they were — committed, on their way. Thank 
God, from this ev ening onwards it would be Francie’s 
prooh m. And Geoffrey’s too, of course, in a esser 
degree. She wondered how her brother felt about 
it. He might not be exactly pleased, but at 
least he would be kind. He would probably know 
how to talk to the child, too—which was more 
than she did. * : * > \ \ l fj ► 

Doreen was not looking at the papers on her lap. 
She was not sucking her sweets, either. 1 fer legs 
dangled limply, but she held her thm, meagre body 
tautly upright and her colourless oval face was set, 
the lips unnaturally compressed. One hand held 
prof ectively the handle of a Wool worth attache case 
which t' tej on the seat beside her. The remainder 
of her belongings were contained in a fibre suitcase 
on the rack above her head. 

There’s a dog where you’re going,” Helen 
roused herseli to say. “ Do you like dogs? ’’ 

Her lips moved before her voice came. 

“ I )oes it bite ? ” 

Good gracious, no. He’s a nice friendly dog.” 
i! here was a girl at school and she was bitten by 
a dog,” Doreen explained, with a shade of apology. 

“Dr* you ike shoot?” Perhaps school wou 1 
prove a more successful opening, Helen thought 
with an inward amusement which was directed 
against herself and her own attempts. 

# Our school s shut uow. j ne teachers went 
into the country. Is there a school . .. there, miss ?” 

“ There’s a very nice school there, and you’ll 
have lots of boys and girls to play with again.” 

Do they come from London ? ” 
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a hope to 

™ - _ 





voice 







<1 


„ ♦ • .. 

i m f $ 

M In - 


“ Of course it's winter now, ” 


musing things to do in the 

ft ft & -* « — 




thought, the 


“But 


went on 



?> 






tried to thin 


was 



easons. 








are plenty 


even in 


some of them, but 


country bored her at 

r • - 


stream 



You^l make some friends and go 


ouse, and a 







with reassurance and finality and 


on her 


oi 


She had done her 




a ~ijuuvn 

not for an entire two hours. 


elieved that in the long run you could only 

rfc f 1 x 1_ _ « , .. . 



sooner the child 


chool 


v 





It was no worse than goino- to 

ft V - J 


the first time. 




lenty of people 

A m 


r A. 

ad survived the 


a cigarette 


an interest in the novel 



At the sig 



was ret 




up one of the papers she had been given and pretend¬ 
ed tO *— - • * - r 



unconsciou 



sense. 





by an 


nuisance. 


new that she must 



ut the paper was unfamiliar and she did not under 

<-u^ .i i , 


stand the jokes — 

Her t 



they had no power to distract her 
—hts - J 1 * 



wmmmd 

e had become the sum of her 


— 7 * >-'*-** 

she know when to 


lost. H 



to bed and what 
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give her to eat ? Supposing it was beetroot ? Would 
They be angry with her it she said Sik- .mn < . ^ 

be iroot ? If the doe barked at her and she showed 
that she was frightened, would They laugh? Who 



would darn her stockings? Would They think she 




ought to kno 
said. : 


how to darn them herself ? Mum had 


post card when you get there, and had 


send a _ 

given her one all written out, but supposing she 
couldn’t and a pillar-box? Supposing They learned 
quite different things at school 1 here and had got 
past fractions? Would They think she was stupid ? 
Would he other children laugh ? What would happen 
now if she was to be sick in the train? AATould Miss 
Osborne be very angry? Would she have time to 
m down the corridor if she felt sick? That soldier 



P 


tn the corner with his legs stuck out 


would she 


get past him in time r 



- 


Mu* soldier smiled at her, almost as it lie knew 



what she was thinking. She smiled back uncertainly 


and. .ilthough she looked away, immediately felt 



better. Perhaps there would be some 




Th 


eri 


Perhaps that soldier was going There. If 


she saw him in the street, it would be like meeting 


someone she knew, e\ ett if he didn’t remember her. 
ut perhaps he would remember h 



He 


stop 

ThI 


and 


I 




n 


say: ’‘Hullo— saw you in the train.! 
she could tell him all about it — being eva- 






cuated and miss Osborne working in Mum’s office 


and going to stay with Them. She might even tell 


_ J„_ _ __l _ _■ MrsHH. P 

Kdi' When Mrs. Sharp took her teeth out, you 


couldn’t understand what she said. 


deck-chair like Mum. 


She slept in a 
she and Edie slept on 
on the *floor and they laughed a lot, 
underneath the blankets. Edie had been 


mattresses 


when sue said good-bye. 


the shelter now, Edie said. 


sorry 

It wouldn’t be any fun in 



2T7 







1 


Mum. 


J 


Ught of £ 


^ WIUC to 
iting-pad with env 
comfort in that 


J 


• 4 


I flft 


es w 




she now 


1 # ' 


ay, and ther 

have some of mine 

* — ) 




U 




ew school blouse 


Mum had spe 






u can 










and They’d be 
pair of sand-shoes and a 
new pairs, of pyjamas, 
lot of money all in one 

x. I _ _ _ 




m 




? 


and the time 
ed at 


* 




g about them, 
if she might be going 

ite qui 


that was a little cons 

* m am 


e smiled at Dor 


ation fo 







out 


C 





as he went 



U 






s or no 

wanted her 


a y am for some while, 5 ’ Helen 
' m the corridor, if you like. ” 
know whether she would 
she knew that it was what 




shut the 



do, so she agreed at once 

ding door of the carriage 

r , . ^;— sile was, cut oTfrom the little, 

xe -in world in which she had been carried for- 

T ar , ] n ,a °f passive isolation, standing on 

ec , as it were, and conscious for the first time of 

e whole length of the train, of its speed and of its 
freight of fellow-Dassenorers 



saw 





no 



came to 


closed eyes. 




paper-bags or leaning 

where they 




talking 

eating 



all 


I 
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be going to, and she thought they must >e w ider- 

ing the same thing about her. 

Presently, a of 3.bout Kcr own csilic OiK( 

of one of the compartments and stood looking out 

ol the next window— or rather, pretending i , for it 

v .;is obvious that her attention was more 'or Doreen 

than the new. A curve in the line rocked the train 

and threw them both off their balance, and at that 

the other child laughed and moved closer, saying 

* omething which Doreen die not hear. She looker 

at her blankly, and the child laughed agaie 

raised her voice I ; 1 j ‘ j' 

“I like standing in the corridor, ion’ you? ! 

hate sitting still. M 

r. “I don t mind either way, ” Doreen said shyly. 
“ 1 haven’t been in trains often. ” 

“Haven’t you really? I have — I’ve been in 
thousands, I should think. Well, hundreds, any T way. 
Before the war. wc used to go away every week-end 
in the train. At least Mummy and I went in the 
train and Daddy drove down in the car. But I'm 
always sick in cars. Are you sick in cars?” 

Doreen was about to say that she hadn’t often 
been in cars either, but she changed her mind and 
only shook her head. 

Bb “You’re luckv. It is an awful nuisance. But 

J 

Mummy says I’ll grow out o; it. 1 am going to 
Oxlord. Is that where you’re going ? ” 

\i Doreen hesitated. 

“ I don’t know. I don’t think so. ” 

“D o you mean to say you don’t know where 
you're going ? 99 She looked at Doreen with 
amazement. 

“I’ve lorgotten the name. Bat it’s two names, 
so it can’t be Oxford. ’ This hardly seemed expla¬ 
nation enough, so she added, with a certain pride ; 
’m being evacuated. ” 
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The situation was obviously changed. 
“That’s different. 


She was ready to be impressed. 


Are you going all by yourself?” 


Miss Obsorne s taking 



She works in the 



rk 


to stay 


- —- 

ister-in-law. And her brother, she added as an 


afterthought. 




“ Do you know them ? ” 




ii 


No.’* It sounded rather curt, but suddenly 


er throat closed and 







to cry. 

“ How funny! 
“Doreen. 55 

“Mine 5 " 




was afraid she was going 




What is your name? ” 


s the 




tone, 



rou 


i-::now ? Well, 




e and 



recious. Daddy 


_ a brooch with amber in it for my last birth 

day. I’m n 

“I’m nine and three months. ” 





Amber looked 


senior 

U 




ieved at finding herself the 





a ooy came to our house once and 
asked him how old he was, and he said he was 
wenteen. and when I said I was nine he said: 


Never mind — you*!! soon catch up.’ 


nine ne 

But that was 


illy, wasn’t it? Because when I’m seventeen, he’ll 


e twenty-five.” 




This feat of mental arithmetic rather dazzled 




and she did not attempt to check the 



She began to wonder if she liked Amber. 


tigures.g _ 

She wasn’t as nice as Edie was. 


The me 



of 


the te 


Almost as if she could rea 


er ey 
id h 


eyes again 


er thoughts. 


Amber went on 




Tve 


you got a special friend? I have. 



a friend called Edie Sharp, ’ Doreen 

* # « 1 1 , 





We used to sleep together in t 
the raids!***’’^ V 



* - 






“I’ve never been in an air-raid, ” Amber said 
en iousiy. “ I suppose you’ve been in 1c cs? ” 

It was Doreen’s turn now to boast. 
u Dozens and dozens. Almost every night. t\ 
bomb fell that clo cp> tr * nnr house that some of the 

windows broke,” 


Were you frightened ? ” 
“We was in the shelter. 



next morning 

It’s nice there.” 


_ We didn’t know 

I’m not frightened in the she 



“ Do bombs make a noise ? ” 

“ They sort of shake things. Shake the whole 
world. I’ve seen incendiaries, too. Little lights all 

. . . And once when we was late 


up 


the street 


going to the shelter, I saw a Jerry plane caught in 
the searchlights. It was ever so exciting.” 



She was talking quite fluently now and in her 
own idiom. The careful speech of self-consciousness 
had been forgotten. Instinctively Amber realised 
that she was no longer the leader in their inter¬ 
course, l with determination she brought the 
conversation back on to her own ground. 

“ Well, I once saw an aeroplane crash. In a field. 
It was one of ours, actually.” Her tone was regret¬ 
ful, but more on account of the anticlimax than from 
any nationalistic sentiment. 

Again, although she did not analyse its origins, 
Doreen felt a little spasm of dislike for her, and with 
the dislike was mingled an undefined fear. Amber 
seemed to h r the first inhabitant of the new world 
which a wilted her a world in which people spoke 
a subtly different language, travelled in motor-cars 

(except when they were sick ) and had names that 
meant the same as brooches. d,Tl 

Ha\e you got any brothers or sisters?” 

Amber demanded. Her curiosity appeared to be 

insatiable. 
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u 


No. Have you ? ” She didn’t really want to 


know, but it was polite to ask. 



uv. o nvc }/CcU5 uiuer 

*-««-** me. His Tiame’s Michael, and he’s going into 
the Army when he leaves school. Daddy’s in the 

jut only because there’s a war on. Is 


Army, 


the Army 


your 


, Doreen 



about h 


eplying to 
The familiar lie never 


came easily to her. Mum said it wasn’t a real lie 

m > b * & _ - * 3! FI < ft 2L - 1 !S / 



s nobody’s business, and them as 


nosey questions shouldn’t expect the truth. But 

en could not help feeling a secret apprehension 
the people who asked her really knew the 
answer all the time and were just testing her, to see 
what she would sav. Because of that, she felt 



say. 

curious double shame. 


a 


u My father’s dead,” she murmured. 

Amber looked slightly disconcerted, 
not sure of the correct response, so she hurried on, 


She was 


e had not heard. 


pretending 

We ’re slowing down 
station before Oxford. I’ll 



U 


That’s the 




have to go back to my 


carriage now or somebody might get in and try to 


take my seat. You’d better go back too.” 


a r 



They looked at each 



ately, and turned in opposite directions. 


dispassion- 
it occurred 


to neither of them to say good-bye. They had con¬ 


formed to the strict conventions of childhood, but 



ese did 




ot include formal greetings or farewells. 
Doreen found the carriage door heavy to slide 
open, and she was flushed and a little breathless 

Helen 



opp 


Helen 


smiled at her as though 


her. 


again. 

her. conduct had pleased 

to the other little 


She had seen her talking 

Other children 


girl and had felt relieved. 


that 




one 


gl a need 



was obviously the solution to the problem, 
in . ■ t r‘-member to tell Francie. But Francie, no doubt, 
had thought of that herself. 

When the train stopped at Oxford, DoreenH( 
out of the window — a sidelong, secret 
glance — and saw Amber alight on the platform an d 
rusn to greet an elderly woman who was there to 

her. She danced excited 1\ between her an 

She did not look roun 


in eet 



tier mother, talking fast. 

and Doreen was glad. would 
her to have to wave back, 


m 


have embarrassed 

front of Miss Osborne. 

The rest of the journey passed quite quickly, 
because Miss Osborne took her along to the refresh¬ 
ment car to have tea, and that was exciting. She 
found that she was hungry and felt better when she 

Then Miss Osborne lnolcf*H nt* li^r TAmf-rVi 


had eaten. 


, r ---- - - -- 

and said that: it was time to get back, and almost at 


once the 


train jstopped again (it seemed to sto 

m » 4ft Ck m mm mm m ■ __ 


more o:ten alter Oxford ) and Miss Osborne said : 

//lit 



“ We get out here. 

m ^ - - 






She gave Doreen her attache case to hold and 
carried her bag for uer. Only a few other passen* 
gets alightec or the j stformwi h them and.Doreen 
looked anxiously towards the barrier, trying to 

decide winch 01 the people standing there could be 

Them. T ’ * ^ ' ‘mm- 


But Miss Osborne passed through without 


speaking to anyone. She looked round her in the 


growing dusk and then told Doreen to stay by the 


while she found the car. Doreen 


mind being left this time. It wasn’t 


did not 


V] n j - — -- a big station 

like Paddington — it was so little that it reminded 

ner ot the toy stations sold with model railways, 

w:i ‘ch she Iitad admired in shop windows. There 

va* only one porter, and he took the tickets 


“‘J a- h , eeled ° U f the bic y cles from the guard’s van 


9 J "* * vv ^ uat u o v cxll 

and did everything. She thought it must be nice to 
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3 






et into a car drawn 


was a man 


Miss 



to 



it 




except 


about the luggage, so Doreen decided he could not 


be one of Them. 



car before, b 


hardly ever driven in a 



ride. They 


ut 

lev 




along a narrow road with hedges either side 



rees in the fields 


. The light was failing 
pidly and it was difficult to distinguish the ghostly 



__. 


ngs 

dimmed headlights 


on the road ahead 


to feel drowsy, not 


state of something like 


on the seat and 




y them 



Doreen 




a 


She slipped down 



smell oi the u 



stery teased her with a recollection which she could 


not name 






car st 

■ 


She could just see the 


lk of what appeared to be a very large house, 


standing back from the road. Somewhere close at 




and a dog barked furi 



CHAPTER IV 


V 



They left Doreen to sleep on in 





It 


was obviously the best thing to do, after 




inauspicious beginning of the evenin 

had weot. with heart- 




For 






stifled, hiccoughing sobs. 



had congratulated herself that; her 

once the 


done wi 




were 




been compelled to 
that even the little-known Miss 

Oman who 


it a 



was 


than the totally unknown 


had gi 
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rupper nd put her to bed. Doreen had wept for 
her mother and Edie and the shelter, for everything 
fa mil iar and comforting in her life up to this dark 
hour. She had finally gone to sleep holding Helen’s 
hand, which Helen had found at once touching and 

annoy: g. It had annoyed her to find herself so 
touched. 

Now, breakfast over, she helped Francie “do** 
the bedroom feeling sorry for herself and Doreen 
but sorriest of II for Francie. She was fond of her 
sister-in-law. There was something appealing about 
her thin body and long, fine hands, about the short, 
curly hair which was so much younger than her face, 
mt her expression, which was sweet and rather 
comically worried at th< :me time, as though she 
loved th< world but feared her own capacity to deal 
with it. Helen could perfectly understand why her 
brother had m rried Francie,even though they both 

knew that she wasn’t very clever in spite of her 
charming, cultivated manners and her background 
01 educated taste. She had made him a g a wife 
and H len did not think he was unhappy. Or if he 
werc nhuppy, it was not because of Francie. 

I runcie made a party of doing the housework 
this morning. It was a treat for her to have Helen’s 
companion iip, and she switched on the electric fire 
in each room as she came to it and lingered comfort 
bly over every task, talking all the while. Conscien¬ 
tiousness and a natural inaptitude fought a fluctuating 
battle m her, so aat none of the housework she 
undertook was very well done, yet none of it was 
badly done either. Helen trailed after her, dropping 
cigarette ash where she had just swept, but neither 

oi them noticed. They kept their voices low, for 
fear of waking Doreen. 

‘ I m lucky to have this girl from the village ” 
rancie said. * She’s a little simple — not mentally 
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deficient 


but it’s so difficult to get any 


kind of domestic help nowadays. Her mother used 

-i r ^ I T ^ ^ — 1* . . _ . . 


clean for me and I’ve known Lucy since she was 


a child. 


think 


I’ve explained to her about Doreen, and I 
dei 



She knows how to talk to 


children—she has ybunger brothers and sisters of 


her own. I thought perhaps Doreen could 
breakfast in the kitchen w 


have 


lunch with us* T. hen, this afternoon 111 take her to 



her this morning and 



the village with me ana let o _ 

After tea, we might play cards with her, or something 


and I’ll give her a lig 
put her to bed before 
oun< 



about half-past six and 
e dine. 


sounds all right ? 





Do you think that 




«It’s a marvellous programme, darling,” Helen 

A ^ Mm f"\ X 1 \ If 5 j u 4- /v i^v 11 A n 



said inattentively. “ But I shouldn’t worry too much 


abo^it 



tails ifl were you. Just leave the kid alone 


>n a 






« Oh, but I must try to make her feel at home ! ” 


Frankie exclaimed. 



“ I couldn’t bear it if she cried 
again*, w hen you go back tomorrow, I want you 
to be able to tell her poor mother that she has 

down happily. She must be so worried 



about her. 


n 





“I’d tell her that anyhow,” Helen grinned, 
wouldn’t dare do otherwise. She’s a dour sc 


U 


I 


female. I don’t know how she managed to produce 


a timid little rabbit like Doreen.” 


“Perhaps Doreen is like her father,’ Francie 


suppested. “You never mentioned him. I suppose 

1 « '__ * J 


rs. Rawlings is a widow ? ” 


She never mentioned him 


I wouldn’t 


“ I suppose so too. 

either. Perhaps he walfcea out on j 

altogether blame him.” 

“ I would,” Francie said firmly *, u when there 



as a child of the marriage.” 

^ -i • 1 


“ You’re perfectly right, darling, of course, but 
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! haven t your high moral sense. Also, I don t much 

'. * * M * Though 1 like 


C '. n* 

boys 

boil 


children, just as children. ^ 

tter than girls. I quite like devilish little 

But v. hen it comes to looking after them, I 


n 


dare say a dumb little girl is less trouble. ”^H|H 
“She'll talk enough when she feels less strange, 

Fra ncie said confidently. 

“I didn’t netfi that kind of dumb. She seems 
to me a bit stupid — quite docile and well-behaved, 
but definitely unintelligent 
poor (jeoftrey too much, will you, darling ? 
cry well to have highminded ideas about no class 

■Bf " i mm m if 1 

distinctions and the duty of the citizen in war-time, 



Don’t inflict her on 

It ’s all 



but 1 expect (ii-ofirey would rather have his meals 
in peace with you.” i|9 E i 

weh c arranged all that,” Francie said 
anxiously. “1 know Geoffrey isn’t as 


tt 


B u t 


fond of 

childn n a- I am. but he agrees with me that having 
said we’ll take her, we must do our best for her and 
look after her properly.” ; 3 

“ You’re both oi you sweet, my pet. I haven’t the 
le.v t doubt that you’ll spoil Doreen for life* lm just 

that’s all.” m 










g to protect you from yourselves, 

Doreen could hear the murmur of their voices 
through the wall. She lay in bed listening to them, 

with the sensa- 



relaxed after her long sleep 

tion of the linen against her cheek and the yielding 
so ft nm* of tne mattress. Her gaze wandered round 
the room, ttentive and considering. It was only a 
small room, but it looked big because there was not 
much furniture in it — only the bed and a cupboard 
with drawers underneath and a chair and a bedside 
table. She liked the rug on the floor, which was 
blue, her favourite colour, and the two pictures on 
the walll.^ (>ne was of a vase of dowers and one of 
a little girl in old-fashioned clothes, holding a ball. 
There was a shelf hanging up with books in it, but 
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coul 


:,‘‘ 0t re , ad J thei . r J ‘ itles from where she lav. 
sborne had said last night that it was her 

W If hoHfiV _l , ^ . v ' 4 





room now. It hadn’t seemed m , 

but this morning she felt cautiously elated. She 

n.ao: never had o „n..' * ■% 



d a room of her own 



i r ?^ h t i he K„ Wbd u° W °PP° site her ' sl >e could 


cf cpp 4-hI u , yr VU1 ^ iJC1 *ue could 
St see the top branches of a tree and a patch of 

'ey winter sky. ™ 7U -« * * • - F 01 


ey winter sky. When she had lain and watched 
0r what seen, ed a long while, the temptation 


if 


-ji , e became too 

S ^l 0 '™° ( b t d V ?7 qUIetly and went on tiptoe, 

ould they heai her ? It was worth the risk. Shiver¬ 


ing a little with th 
- 1 m 


window and 



cted c 





she crossed to 


her 




thick hedge 


was a 


was immediately behind it. But beyond that 

nrne*r* ctrotok^ ? J • 


viewe 


en stretched in an immense expanse. She 

f T c T"' 4 «n A _ 


W 




a 






was 



feelin 


stream a 


of sharp disappointment, 
the goldfish-pond? It 



le’s 


- —-guiuaoi»ruuilU l It 

just like the allotments in the park, where 

s "J .1 1 I ^ TP ^ A jf_ I _ ( __ 4 



digging 


vegetables. There was a man 


Mr 


she could 


* - — —~ *«** away. The only inter- 

es ing ings to be seen were a little house made all 
ot glass and a wooden shed. " ri - 1 * - 


The garden ended with 


row of trees, and then came fields and fields, 


1 ? - AAciuh anu neias, 

s oping down to the only other houses in sight, 
grouped together af tY\f* Knf-fAm the hil f While 



he wat 



ed, a train travelled along the valley below. 

i i" iP* n if ? m* \TC T O 'I -- j✓■ v m J ^ T 1 41 4 


red if it were going to London, and the 


ade her melancholy. London was home 



r, familiar, cluttered room 


ly, crowded streets. She had imagined the country 


place bathed in sunshine, where it was always 

'V^ fZk #* r\ ^ m U j m - - ' 


summer-time and 

grass 
skies. 




grew 


ot as this bare expanse of distance and grey 

1A i"n t*n ck/'l ^ . - t • - 



he turned away from the window, tears 
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cricking her eyes. She seemed to have been left alone 

a long time, and London seemed a long way off. 

Hardly had she climbed back into bed than she 

heard the low voices outside her door. Her first 
lie reaction was to pretend to be asleep, but it was 
too late. They had opened the door, they were 





ino f acre 


at her, the two iadies. They 



and 


returned their smile waveringly r . 

• H . 1 _ ? 


* „ ft x** V * • m • ■ w m * CJ w 

Good morning, Doreen,” they said in chorus 

m — m 4 ft I m _ _ _ ~ 1 _ —_ J dui I 


Why did they call her Dor***, she wondered? 

/ _ * i t 1 a ____ *1. 


v f || V VJ • VJ V » ■ ’W ▼ ^- -- 7 

lb*r name was /)tf?'een. Hut it wouldn’t d ' to correct 


the 


ft i v v* w ▼ * • « w ^ » —— — ~ \± y 

At all costs they must be pleased and placated 

i . . - - 1 1 .. .. — — a ... .. 1. .*. . n 1 r fn (' + - ^ 



1 




^ ^ m m - w — — m ■ jl 

eady to get up and have some breakfast ? 
Osborne asked. 




rs. v 


)sborne asked : 



id you sleep well, dear ? ” 





he murmured assent to both. Be a good 
had said ; don’t give any trouble. She 

them easy injunctions to obey. 

1 ra y M-nt her to wash in the bathroom, taking 
clothes with her. She liked the bathroom. T " 



had white tiles all the way up, like at Mum’s office. 
She washed and dressed hurriedly and then decided 
•he had been too quick and they might think she 
hadn't washed properly, so she lingered for a few 
inirutr s, climbing on a stool to look out o‘ the 
window. The bathroom faced a different way, and 
this time she could see another part of the garden, 


with 


tlower-beds and a lawn. It looked more 


interesting. . WtK/KM 

When she returned to her room it was empty, 



bat the bed had oeen made and everything was 
scrupulously tidy. It gave he«* a keen, undefined 
pleasure to see it. Everything looked so new. She 
was glad that she had so many new things herself. 
Mrs. Osborne came in while she was combing her 
hair and found a parting for her and put in her slide. 
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enly she bent down and 



It made Doreen feel rather queer 



You’re goi 

a or.” - s . 





your 


said. 


T en t met 




With 



es m 


She doesn’t sleep in 





» 


vacant eyes 



nn that was very reassuring. 


had seen Doreen settled at table, she 


back to her work 


say s 


understand 






which 



room, every 



service 





a 






1 



“ She’s clever 


she can read and write.” 


I can read and write too,” Doreen boasted. 


expressed a gratifying admiration and 




But presently she went into another room, and 



then something happened which stopped Doreen’s 


beat. 



The door, which stood ajar, was 


en and the dog which had barked at her 


the night before padded in. He was a small, stubby 


dog wi 


and 







hair, a long blunt head 


ears. He made his w'ay towards her 


very deliberately and sniffed at her dangling legs. 


Doreen sat 


leg.‘ 



motionless, but the skin on her 





to crawl, waiting for the incision of 


She longed to call for Lucy, for 


anyone, but she feared that the sound of her voice 


might be the signal for him to attack. Just as she 


was about to risk everything in a mad dash for the 

'A ^ A _ A 


door, he backed away, made a little whining, creaking 



The changeover front 


noise, sat up and 

aggression to suppliant was so astonishing to her 
that for a moment she did not understand what it 


10 





meant. Then, with a quick g ance round to'make 

obody lA/^irtnrr chp threw him the re 





mainder of her rasher of bacon. 

He sniffed that too, then swallowed it in a rapid 


and business* like 

^ , ., , ^ . i • 

ment and begged again. Doreen tried him with a piece 

of toast. buMhis is obviously not of any interest 

” she informed 


“There isn't any more bacon, 


him in a low voice. | 

It apj reared that he perfectly understood, for he 

dropped do* ,r n, licked her legs with a surprisil^Mj^ 
cold, wet tongue and sauntered out again. In the 
whole proceedings there had been a quality of quiet 
con* piracy which made a profounc. iitipress^^B^^ 

Doreen’s mind. 






_ It was as though a prisoner in 

enemy hands hud unexpectedly beer given a secret 

of his guards. She 




signal of alliance by one 


continued her breakfast with a lightened heart 



| lelen and 1 rancic al so looked out of an upstairs 


window and watched Geoffrey digging in the garden. 
“ He works too hard,” Francie sighed.^^“ It 


isn't good for him.” 


<t i 


“ I’ll go and interrupt him ” Helen suggested. 


want to talk to him, anyhow.” 




“ 1 wish you w< Id. He gets so tired and he is 





so obstinate about it.” 






(leoffrev looked tired. The soil was damp and 


heavy and his arms ached. He threw it up in rough 


clods that weighted the spade and clung to it, so 



- a - ^ - i r - 

that he had to stop at intervals to scrape it clean. 

^ ^ m _ ' — _ ^ ^ ^ mrn mm 






He dug with a kind of controlled anger, pitting his 
fatigued body against the seemingly interminable 
expanse of the plot. Helen watched him for 


a 


moment before she spoke to him. Although he was 


only thirty-eight, a difference in age which had 


appeared enormous twenty years ago when she had 


been no more than seven but which nowadays had 
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no importance 
asthma 


! . , , , . -siderably Ull 

which nad kept him a civilian in 

n o __ ^ __ *» *4 


The 


P allor - a** whileTE 


looked “if?* 6 * n ™ a borrowed 


understand 1 )!!^:; 0 ! 1 h . lm , to ° lo oseIy. Helen couid 
understand her sister-in-law’s concern. 


Levond hTs °t f " T SS£ 


oeyond his strength. It was not only at this moment* 
'gguig m the garden, she had thought the c am i 


thino 

o 


o 

u 


bout him the evening” before 
had been -«- — A. - 


she had thought the same 


All his life he 


abnormally sensitive about his ohvsical 

“ d ,5? 5f.»- w-w *rS 


ISRSSiaiit t-r* “ Earned 



r*r\r* If* tr ^ U J A1C AldU iCcimeQ tO 

conceal his self-contempt, he showed this new rever- 

Sell oniv h\r fin inpfftorQ/l _i 


Where 


' ‘ '■ ■■ 1 ■ M ' {Uiel ind a taut reserve. 

f—* m \ I v 1 X. —1 _ . % 


people felt depressed or frightened 


news or listened to the radio 


bulletins, Helen thought her 

( rPHTTrAU t ** J i_ r u T * 


to you 


“ Geoffrey ! - she hailed him. “I wlnt to talk 


; tt ^ U ^°' J us t me finish the row.” 

• “ s ? u . nd as though you were a woman with 
a piece of knitting. Don’t be so finicky — it’ll keep.” 

. e thrust the spade into the loose earth and 
straightened himself painfully. 

Very well. But you’ll get cold, standing there. 

Better walk round the garden with me.” 

I don t mind,, as long as you don’t expect me 
to take an interest in your horrible raw vegetables.” 

I ey fell into step together and began to pace 
the neat square of kitchen garden. Helen had put 

on her coat and she kept her hands in her pockets, 
t was colder here, than in London, she decided ; it 
was colder but it was more peaceful. 

g. T c ; ; 1 the first.time m my life,” she announced, 

>. i eel tnat there is something to be said for living 
|in the country. No bombs.” 


“ Rather a negative virtue 


n 




I’ll allow 


that your garden is very attractive in summer, but 

that terrible house! ”, ' r „ 

“What’s so terrible abput it? ^Geoffrey 

protested mildly. “It’s very' comfortable. 

“It looks so out of place — like that woman 

who walked through the fields in t s a 

house dumped down in the country. What on earth 
induced old Uncle |amesto build it like that. 

« was the type of architecture he admired. 
“Well, what induced you to come and m 


it. then 


% •« 


u 


I seem to remember that 


this before, 


weVe been ovot 

______ Geoffrey pointed out amiably. He 

left ire the practice, he left me the house. The two 

were quite conveniently juxtaposed, when one could 

run a car. Unci James, of course, kept a horse and 
tr.»p. <»od rest his soul. I liked tie v;lU;._:' 1 1 

liked Uncle James. Why should I sell his precious 

ftKMlMV’f f 


“It’s too big for you. i 

“ Ah. that I grant you. But we kept two maids 

before the war and we had hoped to have a family.” 

“ You’re lucky not to have the place filled with 
e\ acuees. Why haven’t you, anyhow ? Local 
influence?* ; ■ Mj U-j 

“Certainly not! It’s too far from the village. 
They r don’t like it.” 

Helen g anced sideways at him. 

‘ What do you think of the evacuee you’ve got 
now ? ’ she enquired. 

“ I haven’t had much opportunity to decide. 
Where is she this morning? ” 

* Eating her breakfast with Lucy in the kitchen. 
Were you horrified when I wrote suggesting that 

you took her ? M 
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Of course not. 

child to get away from the raLCan 

A A ^ _ C„ _ 1 it 


f tc 

njoy looking after her.” 
“ It sounds so si ' 


* $ i « c -* y 

must oe a good 


complications.” 


" Nati 

you’ve surely foun 






y 







haracteristic 





lng for 


But I’ve 


going to be 


ere are always complications 


y now ? ” He smiled 


~ ^ a j t 

you don’t mind them ? You won’t curse 



ething t 


NN . N e y will give me 


or non _ 
way? ’ ? 



than the progress 



Yes, I think 






. . s well-behaved, anyhow. i Cb i 
ds^nT^I? 3 n ^ C f ln a ne gative fashion. She 

% J w tfhi” yet - You ’ u have to see what y° u can 


children^ 1 don ’t know anything about 



Mayb 


to be so 


vj> oaiu uryiy. 

. involved as Francie.” 


He did not pretend to misunderstand her. 

V A C H n M n _1__111 . . . . — 


t , _ r -—^ mtounucrsicina ner. 

Yes. brancie should have had half a dozen o 

^urn r U«i.N i i < - _ _ 


er own. 


dying out. 


We 
‘Nonsense, 


That s probably my fault. Our kind i; 

Wp rp hprAminrY- « 11 


. / Helen said briskly, 

is our and, any way ? ” 

“ Hard to define. 


u And what 


TT ., „ * -- The professional class j 

pper-middle? One foot in the county and the 

the 


1 • -- wumj CXU U. 

° N! r ln trade. People who no longer have tne 
start to run a house comfortably, but know how it 

OUgrht to be run __l_ 


ght j ^ r be run - Peo P le who took their holiday: 
abroad before the war as units, not in gangs. People 


required 


the 



Times cross-word puzzle. That about 




clues in the ^ 

sums us up, I ^ 

“And we’re dying out? 







l i 


We’re dying out, and it s a pity^^^p 

‘ But never mind about that now. 


Geoffrey 




e 


said firmly. 

can’t do anything about 

i >i. C. T. U. Having to use his brains, 


How’s Humphrey ? ’ J 


“At an 


He writes me the most piteous letters.” 


poor lamb. 

They continued to talk about Humphrey, to 
whom Heir u was engaged, until reaching the end 
of the garden and turning to retrace their steps they 

signalling to them from the drawing- 

o 


saw' Francif 




room window. 

“What does she want? 




yy 


Helen asked, waving 


back. 


i i 


She wants us to go in for a cup of coffee. 



I think I’ll have mine out here, in the greenhouse 



I’m too muddy to come indoors without changing 
my shoes, and I can’t be bothered to do that. You 


might suggest thai Doreen brings it out to me. 


would 


look. 


d be one \ y of making her acquaintance. 

14 AH right.” She gave him a quick, intellig 


It 



ent 






it 


But don't be surprised if ! bring it to you 


myseltr \ : , • ' \. ■, a 

It did not 0ccv.1T to Doreen to make any objection 


when she was asked to take Mr. Osborne his coffee. 


In fact, she was pleased; she had coked orward to 
going into the garden and, particularly, into the 
little glass shed. Mrs. Osborne made her put on 
her co.it and wrap a scarf round her neck, but she 
did not feel cold, though the warmth of the coffee 
was pleasant to her hand as she carefully held the 

Mrs. ■ )sborne had said not to 







cups on its saucer, 
mind if she spilt it, but she didn’t want to do that. 


Instincti\ ely and unconsciously, she did not want to 


do anything which would make her more prominent 


and secretly observed than she already was. She 
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ever before 








grown-ups a 



een aware of exciting interest in 

embarrassed her. 


opened the 


oming and thanked her for bringing his coffee 


Per 
d b 


cup 

sit on that box 


it isn’t dirty. 






k*?f W u- ® tandin 8' U P himself, propped against 




the shelf which ran round the walls. Doreen looked 


about her with discreet curiosity while he drank 


e coffee. 


i .'(t /as a fi. y smell, she thought 
1 o c - - 1 * - • s 



had driv 


in 


overnight. 


There*were a lot of 


flower-pots with earth in them but no flowers wow- 
,nnr and a tap + u ~ - 1 * 1 1 * * s - 



5 


rfte corner which dripped, and a 


rusted watering-can. It was the kind of place where 


there might be earwigs, which she disliked, and she 


decided that it might not be a good idea to visit it 


alone. But at the moment she was content to sit 


on the upturned frame and make a mental inventory. 


If Edie was here, they could pretend it was their 


ouse. 


kitchen, t 


Where the tap was could be the 


flower-pots, mugs. 


watering-can could be a kettle and the 


“ This is the greenhouse,” Mr. Osborne said. 


x hi. is where i grow seeds in pots and boxes, 


y to plant in the 


Pefore the war I used to have it heated, but now I’m 

< 4 * n • * 


not allowed to.” 


“Why is it called a greenhouse when it’s 


white ? ” Doreen asked. 


u I don’t know. 1 never thought about it before. 


)7 


He smiled suddenly. 'You’ve stumped me.” 

“ X * 4 • m 


Doreen returned his smile, though doubtfully, 


because she was not sure that she ougfht to have 

1 1 • 4 . & 


stumped him, so early in their acquaintance. 

“ Like to see my garden shed?” u 



he went on. 
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“ I’ve 




there in a minute to fetch some 


He handed her the 


carrots. If you took my cup for me now, you couia 
ask Lucy for something to put the carrots in. You 

find me digging over there. 
cup without waiting for her to reply. 

Entirely happy, Doreen carried out her orders. 

Life was simple when someone told you what to do 
And you could do it without difficulty or constraint. 
She raced back with a garden trug and followed 
Geoffrey into the shed like an obedient puppy called 

The shed was even more interesting than 


tl 


1 # 


it smelt like an ironmonger’s and 


to ■ad* 

greenhouse. 

alls were completely covered 
dements suspended on nails. Everything was 
very close together but very tidy. 


its w 


with curious 



im \ 


There was a 


wnee 

of t&if 


Tbarrow nd a lawn-mower, there were bundles 
sticks and onions strung like paper-chains. 
But she did not have time to examine any of this in 
detail, because Mr. ( bborne went directly to a 


Corner at the far end, where stood a box filled with 


amid. This was where the carrots were stored. 


Putting in your arm to fish them out was like dip- 


1 


ung 

r\ 


for presents in a bran-tub. One of them was 


a very queer shape, like a little man with two legs, 


and Mr Osborne said she could have that one her¬ 


self. She was to tell Lucy to cook it for her 


specially. But he said, also, that it was a pity that 

the c rrot had two legs, because that showed that it 
iid o 


\ er-eaten, and perhaps if Doreen over-ate, she 


might have four legs. Doreen thought this very 
funny and she laugh ■ 


herself: 


They were both of them surprised : Doreen at 
the realisation that she was enjoying 

Geoffrey at the change in Doreen. A hidden vitality 

«-„u_ vousness came j ntQ smal ^ i ns jg n jfi 

t face and her brown 




eyes grew bright and 


She looked almost pretty. Helen had 
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been very unobservant in describing her as negative, 
he thought. Beneath her protective surface of 
colourless, timid acquiescence lay plenty of fire and 
intelligence. For the first time he felt something 
more for the child than a purely conscientious good¬ 
will. He felt a certain challenge in her presence. 


To make 


oreen 


ha 


lappy 


1 


articulate and at ease 


would be something very well worth doing. Absently 
scooping the fine dry sand in the clamp and letting it 
n through his fingers, he resolved to succeed. 














CHAPTER V 


not 


A A - « — £- - ; *^ 

she had imagined and the child who had materia- 



Because she had 


now ...- _mootl. 

herself been docile, sensitive and timid, these seemed 

• •• r i *1 Jl_J A 


A 


to her the norm 

lively, assertive, touedi little odrl would have 


assertive, ._l 0 # ^ 

bewildered her. From conscientiousness she would 


ave iven her the same solicitous 'attention, but 

£> i .1 . _ 4 ~u^ 4 - 


__ _Id not have been the plea 

she gained from Doreen. It did not mar this 


oleasure that from the first Doreen responded more 

^ , Oh _ 








to Geoffrey than to her. She too loved Geoffrey. 



Doreen turned to Geoffrey because his interest 

« T T • 1 1 t__ _11 T-n 1 4- 


her was impersonal. 


e wished her well but 


she had to behave well to retain his approval. 

+ 11 


If 



she were to show herself fractious, over-talkative or 

^ ^ ^ ^ — __. jm a ^ a JU# £~\ y "I 


become 


bored. Her instinctive understanding of this did 

^ y* % _ J i A ^ 4 am 4 



m h 

llOt I** j ” J ~ “ T • 

in fact, it strengthened it. He was a ratner heroic 

- 


JL Ad v y aw ^ ^ 

o-ure in her eyes, a genial, godlike figure of unpre- 

• i _3 - ^ ^ ^ T7*»n r»i q cli a n G n 11S6Q 


MUic in nw ^ ^ & -? o # i i j i • i 

ictable mood and speech. Francie, she had realised 

« r i _!__1 4-U ^ U/mi cp 


within twenty-four hours of her arrival at the house 
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would tenderly forgive her anything she saidlor -did. 
That was comforting and reassuring, and the P r J m Y 
emotion she felt towards Francie was^ gratitude. 
But there was an element of self-consciousness in 
her gratitude. Francie watched and was aware ol 
fcer, she knew herself to be somehow important to 
1 w.v-. Therefore she was less at ease with her. 

At the end of the first week, the Osbornes 

fact that Doreen 


Francie. 


congr; 


ulated each other on the 

hwfcompletely settled down — giving half the credit 
mi til* in' elves and half to her. 1 he\ me am h ij 
she now shared their meals and conversation with 

.arenl unconci ED, played with the dog, chattered 
I U ( inH did nor rrv herself to sleep. Since 


to 


their 


L and did not cry herself to sleep. 

.Jiadard of living and behaviour was an uncon¬ 
scious one, it did not occur to them that there could 
lie anyth; tor Doreen to attain. It was simply a 
m.«ttf r of overcoming a natural homesickness, and 
children were notoriously adaptable. They did not 
remotely suspect the state of tension in which 
I> -reen lived from hour to hour or the watchfulness 
which lay behind her ready acquiescence. But 
Doreen watched and imitated and laboured to 
conform the whole time. 




She never once betrayed 
ignorance or expressed surprise. Her motives were 
not snobbish ones; for all her class-awareness, 

_ings was not a snob and had not taught 

Doreen to be one *, it was an instinct of self-preser¬ 
vation which bade her take on the protective colouring 
of h er background. For as long as she was different, 
she was marked. Safety lay only in uniformity. 

By the end of the second week, she had so well 
•ucceeded that Francie decided it was time to take 
her visiting. She would not begin by exposing her 
to the ordeal of a social call, since social calls had 
been a nightmare of her own childhood, but every 
Monday afternoon she had to tour the village selling 






savings stamps and Doreen could accompany her. 

T * 1 A ^ i- A 1. .N X-t i V W ^ A la /"% 1 4 4*4 /V< /% /*} la ■> A. - - 1 J 



et her believe that she was helping and she would 

i- 4 i r ♦ _ _Ji_ _J *_S„ J1- i. . 


• JL C? # 

t feel self-conscious under the regard, kindly but 

_ ^ pi Tp* # f i | | 




curious, of strangers. So Francie planned, and was 



pp: 



2 dreaded Monday afternooi 
ible to end up with the 


’HA 

change and corre 

Outside eacl 




onding number 



amount of 



told Doreen what to expect: 


ouse or cottage in the village, 

a 4 * 4a 


h 


ere who is rather deaf 


hat t 
dea 


)t 


Mrs 


“ An old lady lives 



school 







you'll get to know them when you start 


Here 


And on 



doorstep 


U 


I’ve 


an 




ssistant to-day. This is Doreen. 


got 

She’s come to 



with 


me while 
said the sa 


the raids are on. 


>1 


Almost 


ybody said the same things — kind, platitudinous 
ngs to which Doreen made shy, mumbled replies, 
evertheless, she enjoyed herself; she liked tearing 


off the stamps and being allowed to stick them in 



little 



sh 


Mrs 


It was interesting, too, to have the right to cross so 



thresholds 


inside. 




Even when they didn’t go right in, there 

► ffornnnrVi z\r\ OOPtl door. SOJ0&©! 



bf 


eople had canaries hanging in cages and others 

t « i i _ —. —. i- U a 


d th 


e 


of stuffed animals stuck up on the 


walls. 



they went into a sweet-shop ana tne 

MHHBii l K U w i, And 


man behind the counter gave her a toffee. 

4 4 4 4 /*/• _ _ 1 1 




interiors had different smells — musty, 
ippetising, carbolic or just blended. She had never 
n her life before had such a feeling of enlarged 


Mrs 


xpenence. 
body there was. 

. Mum 



at all. lYium thought tna 
hemselves to themselves. 


V/OUUIUO auuol — J 

At home they knew hardly anyone 



people ought to keep 




After about an hour of going from door to door, 





off 




rr a te into a small garden which occupied the 



in front of two adjoining cottages standing a 


little isolated from the rest. Each had a front door, 


but only one retained its bell and knocker. 


This is all one house,” Mrs. Osborne explained. 




' i 


m f 


Mi 


r< 


friends ol mine live here 
Crossley. They’re going to give us tea. 


Mr. and 


1} 


before Doreen had time to wonder whether she 




uld like this or not, the door had been opened by 


woman dressed in corduroy trousers and an 


emerald green sweater, with a blue bandanna hand 


skin, bright brown eyes and a prominent, curved 


oote- Doreen thought that she looked like a parrot 

^ _ mm m Ak m 


• rather untidy parrot with ruffled feathers. 


Hullo, Fran etc. Hullo, Doreen,’’ she said in 


a, deep. husky \ oice ‘ You’re exhausted, I suppose 

a m. m a _ 



¥ W Av 

trying 60 gouge sixpences out of the tight-fisted 
easantry. I\e put the kettle on to boil and 


i i: tram has made some scones.” 


The door through which they followed her, led 
directly into a long narrow room which occupied 
the width of both cottages. It was obvious even to 
Doreen that the conversion had been made simply 
by taking down the partition wall. There were two 
Mail ruses and two door* bid ing to .mother room 


behind 


Cr< 
de 


t 


This was the kitchen, fro 


« n t 


( 


1 


n 


i 


11 


sur 


r i 


4 ' i 


m which Mr. 
appeared, carrying a plate. He was a 

mild-eyed man with a receding hair-line 
indyke beard. Very much to Doreen’s 
he w’ore la butche 


t rouset 




made 


r s apron over flannel 

and a pull-over. 

Excellent scones,” he conlirmed in a clear 

In fact, I think they’re the best I ever 
He turned to Doreen. 

Doreen i 


thin voice. 


Can you cook ? ’ 
hook her head dumbly. 
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kerchie f tied round he r head. She had a thick, pale 






veryone should know how to 


cook. That’s what I tell my wife, but she pays no 

/-it % t_- ?_ j i 


attention to 


w om an 



She’s a very 
I might almost say, a slattern.” 


undomesticated 


oreen looked appealingly at Francie, and 

t • 1 1 _ !1 _ _ • 


rossley said lazily: 


“Don’t talk nonsense, Tristram 


__ ? —you’ll em- 

barrass the child. I can hear the kettle boiling over, 
o and make the tea. *’ 


L. X, M Vr 1 ^ V 

He went obediently, and Doreen thought that 

4 • 1 - _t_1 J _ Kii4- 


this was a very peculiar household, peculiar but 

* - * * *- -- — that she had 


interesting 
been embarrassed, 


Although it was true 


she did not long remain so. 


rier presence was so much taken for granted, 

t . _ i___ nntl.oliT oepAnipH I’hst'she ctL' 


she 


aDpeareu lu uc —-r . - ■'mm t 

tea quite happily and felt free to ignore the conver¬ 
sation and take surreptitious stock of the room. 1 he 

i rmA rhina masks. 



walls were hung with pictures and china masks. 


wans wcic iit-ing r- , J , r 

The pictures were landscapes, cool and delicate* 

^ « i t . d__lYot-lch ann R little 


uncrowded, b 


frightening 
condemned. 


JL LUG lUCtoiw ” ~ &- . 

their mouths sneered and their e^es 

-* - and 



Mr. Crossley was th f pictmes 

* - she knew that 


Crossley was the china masks , 


certainty, 
which she 


Mrs. Crossley was the 


sat 


untidy and coloui iul 


room m 
and Mr. 


ossley was the scrupulously _ neat kitche,i she 


could see through the open door She liked them 


couici see uuuugu —.- . ^ ch _ L. q j 

both but she was glad that it was not them 

J _ _ - 


come to live with. 


U 


like 


f J 


Mr. Crossley 


**Do you like my pictures? 
asked suddenly, his voice lowered to a murmur. 


Doreen nodded that she did. 

€ i . 1 _ 


"What do you like about them ?” he pressed her 

” 3 . i_i._ mind and 


Only one word me into Doreen’s mind and 


she SU sure whether it &g£!**2* 



about^he pictures or about Mr Crossley himself , 

“ They’re nice and clean,” she murmured back. 





He looked very pleased. 

‘Good girl. That’s clever oi you. Come again 

r , rl morning, when there’s more light, and 1 11 show 

you my studio. ■■■) 

Doreen did not know what a studio was, but 

• Iv* appreciated being told r 11 at site was clever, even 
though she knew that she had only been clever 

by accident. * li la*il 

“ 1 11 show you my workshop too, Mrs. Crossley 

broke in, in her warm, hoarse voice. “ T ^ o1t 

mine a studio. I’m purely commercial.’ 
to Francie. “ My dear, it’s a tragedy 



Ml 

I don’t call 

She turned 
I’m over¬ 



whelmed with orders for this Christmas, more than 



ever before, and I can’t carry out half of them. 
Hitler even interferes with art pottery. I’m sure it’s 
just the kind of thing he would admire, 

“What nonsense, Cynthia—you make lovely 
things,” Francie protested loyally. 

“ If you really think so, darling, you’ve no taste,’1 III 
Cynthia said, grinning. “ Ask Tristram. You never 
need bother to be polite to me. work to pay tl -e 
rent and buy the food that Tristram cooks. I’m not 
concerned with my artistic reputation.” 

** Perhaps 1 haven’t any taste, but I admire 


taste, 

“Show some of 


them. ' Francie said stubbornly, 
your figures to Doreen—the Piccadilly flower woman 
and the little girl with the balloons.” 

Smiling, indifferent, Cynthia complied. Doreen 
agreed with Francie — she thought them very pretty 
and much nicer than the masks. Before she left, 
Mrs. Crossley gave her a little blue vase, and she 
decided that she liked that better than anything. 
1 o he given a vase by someone who had made it 
was much more exciting than buying it in a shop. 
Mum would be ever so surprised when she wrote 
and told her. But she knew that she would never 
find the words in which to tell her of the circum- 
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Crossleys were 


as remote from her mother s experience as from her 

t ? „ a _ ^ 1 w * ^ U I ^ m v 4- /\ 4* m n 4- 1 4 1 « J 




wn 


5 


and instinctively she knew that what she liked 



t them would not please her mother, 

... m -4 # • 





It was almost an anticlimax to continue selling 

Cl _ „ ^ ^ J i.U A4V9 VTr 4-1-% ft /I klf 4-1*1 -TV 


tea, and they were both tired by the 

m « 1 144 H T 


returned to 


N ever 











heless, rrancie was satisnea wicn me success oi uic 
excursion. Doreen had behaved well and done 


£ V V-* A A w 

erself credit, and she thought that she had enjoyed 

'J C t \TT!j L __! _ _ w-r-r jrx. i •• 1 s\ «V1 A f V*1 1 C* f Tl 1 1 _ 

also. 


With 




ness, and out 

■ 




Doreen’s love. 





ustfulness, affection. It was not 


leasure that Francie wanted 


believed 


was to be happy 


or perhaps, more exactly, she 


%'w V/ I Jr 7 # 0 

believed that it was impossible to be happy if one 

T * /* 1 1 t _ ___Afi t 



not love. Life had no impersonalities for 




rancie. 


CiL/i f - d 

Sitting side by side on the sofa, companionab^y 


ious, they counted stamps and money and found 

m Jr _ mm M I f ^t 1 


hem to cancel 




rst attempt. Doreen s 


memory was detailed and exact; she knew already 

v + i« i i ti_ 1 __ _ FI TJVcmfMP 




what amount each household had expended. Francie 


gave her a book of her own and a sixpenny stamp 


as wages. 


“M give you - . , , 

I get into an awful muddle as a rule and tninK 


each 


You've earned 







given wrong change. 


>> 



givcijt wiuiig u A 

Doreen found this confession strange, bhe naa 


JJUI iwunu ~~~- O # f 

en brought up to believe in the omniscience ot 


grown-ups 

“ Can 


she asked. 



I help you every Monday, then ? 


You can 




“ Unless it interferes with school. 

ways help me add up, anyhow/’ ^ , 

Shall we always have tea with that lady an 


(( 




gentle 
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we 


“ Welt sometimes 

other friends of mine in the village. 

She’s the vicar s wiie. 


might have tea with 



Mrs. Renshawe, 
She has some 


’xindon*’chi 1 dren""livin'g with her too, but * 



V< 


rv little, only babies. 


“How many are there? 

I think it’s five. 


“fm not sure 


Does she look after all them 


“ Five babies! 

he y have their mothers with them. 



“Oh, no. 


I here are three mothers.” 


1 )oreen looked away, and Francie regretted 


having mentioned children with their mothers 




Doreen said only: 


“ 1 like babies. I like pushing them in thcil^ 




pram 


n 


“Well, perhaps you'll be allowed to push these 


tf 


sometimes, 

“ There was a baby where I lived m Lmnaon, 

But she’s 


Dor< ( in confided. “ Her name’s Shirley. 


cvacij..ted too. I wish my friend 1 .die was evacuated. 





I wish she was evacuated down here, then I could 


play with her.” 


Irancie wondered for a moment if site wctc 


tacitly asking her to take in lidie a>so, but she 


decided that there was no guile In die remark. 

_ - a w • i f i . i 1 



“ I expect you miss playing with all the children 


who were at school with you,” she said sympathe¬ 


tically. 


Doreen looked rather surprised. 

__ A m • « m 


“ Oh no, l don’t miss them. Mum didn’t like 


me to play with other children in the street, i onb 


played with Edie.” 



“What sort of games did you pay ? ” 

■ n - • A ^ ^ m Mm m A 





We 


‘'Shops. And sleeping in the shelter. Ah sorts. 


they was ration-books and cut out bits ior coupons. 
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Edie thought of that.” 
prou 


Her tone was vicariously 


(( 



tiat was a good idea,” Francie said gently. 

She hoped that Doreen would go on talking. She* 
had never before 



maintained a conversation for 




vinp* 


“ When I go home I’ll tell her about selling 


We could play I was the person 


ailed with the stamps and Edie could pretend to 


buy them.” 



- 


“You might use the bits of stamp-paper instead 
real 


amps,” Francie suggested. "“You could 


5 


start collecting them.” 







“ Shall I? Shall I start now ? ” Her eyes bright- 








ened with excitement. 






“Pll.give you an envelope to keep them in.” 


firey found them thus engaged. He insisted 


sticking one piece on the tip of Doreen’s nose. 


iggling, she tried to evade him and the scuffle was 


nly ended by Lucy’s appearance to announce that 
her suooer was waiting for her in the kitchen. 



supper was waiting 
eoffrey looked after her with a smile. 

did you work the miracle ? That child is 
becoming almost human.” 

“She’s getting used t< 

Funny if in our efforts to make her feel at 

l don’t 






home 



we make her thoroughly unruly, 
think her mother would be pleased.” 

“ Oh, I expect she’s always like that with her 

— " * ' * ' -klf That 




mother,” 
reminds me 


Francie said with conviction. 


I’ve had a letter from Helen. She 


can’t come to us for Christmas. Humphrey’s people 


want her to spend it with them, and there’s just a 

So I’ve been 


possibility he might get leave then, 
thinking- . . .” She hesitated. 


“Yes?” Geoffrey prompted her. 


“ Could you bear it if we asked Mrs. Rawlings 
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It W 


ill be so miserable 



her 


down i" stea J nd DoTwn would be so thrilled.” 


otherwise. 

She 1- 


ked 


at him with anxious expectancy 


and 


m 


( )( i cJ Vi 


ill 



Ji 


Doreen 


4 » f i \ 


itf&TRbe at all the sort of Oms^ 
toall men. It’s what we ought to do, 

Hi' write and ask her before I mention it to 
Francie said eagerly, “in case she makes 

I’m sure she won t. ^ “that 


11 




it will 
Rawlin 


>bi<iCtion. wv * ■■■ • i 

11 You realise, don t you, Geoffrey sal , 

raise a delicate social problem. Is 



Mrs. 



« 1 


I i 



going to take her meals with us ? 
ould you mind very much ? ” Francie asked 


diffidently. 


“No I shouldn’t mind very much, but I think 

. « * 1 T ^ __ 


Mrs. Rawlings might mind 

— — a m <1 


and Lucy.” 


(4 


is a 


bit awkward, I realise that. But I 

_ * 1 1 



ee what else we can do. Lucy won t be here 




over the holiday and she’s too simple to be 

• TA ___ ^ 


luperior, anyhow. 1 want to give Doreen a real 

• - « 1 1 ^ I ? ___. ^ I I 4- 




l\/l j t % * ■ jr • » w ” t - o m 1111 

mas, with crackers and decorations and all the 





e in war-time. It would be so snubbing 

. • < M 


■ % 4 | | m ^ •tJF JI ~™ ^ “ 

to suddenly banish them both to the kitchen.” 

it 






n 


Well, we’ll hope for the best. 


Mrs 


vaw lings 


really. If she’s a woman of sense, she’ 





fc A 


n 



9 | rn m mk m w —• «■ w 

herself from the child’s point of view. Don t 

• 1 J 1 * Till J » ■— - . • n U oei 




worried, darling. I’ll do my stuff, as Helen 

_ m m f* ^ * - m _ . _ _ - 


\ h rk 


■ ■ -- w , -- ----W ^ 9 

everything short of kissing the woman 
mistletoe.” 


Francie kissed him instead. 


‘Thank you, my love. You’re very helpful. 

Willi. . 


it 


we re crazy anyhow. 


--- j - 7 - j --- 

Helen will be cynically amused. She thinks 

* I) 


9 mU§ Jj V % Wk m W 9 M v/ W ▼ » 

But Francie was no longer listening. She 


was 


K7 









and 


already feared this visit which she had pleaded to 
‘^nne about. --- 1 ' 


Deliberately and of her own accord 

she was going to put herself on approbation, as it 

■ere.^ No mother as fanatically devoted as Mrs. 

awlings would 1 1,1 ' i 'bA " ^ 

methods with h< 



-- » vte-u CIO 1V1 1 Oi 

to applaud anotlier woman’s 
* _ 



that she should approve of everything, 
wise she might take Doreen away, and 


For other- 






IPPP away, and already, 
rrancie recognised with sadness, she loved her far 

too well to want to part with her. 













1 

* _ - 



* 

f * 9 * 



CHAPTER VI 


In the train going down to spend Christmas with 



Mrs. Rawlings re-read her last letter: 


-ng Mum, 



“ I am quite well and I hope you are quite well. 


am looking forward to seeing you at Xmas. I 


wrote to Ldie but she did not answer. Thank you 


for the stockings, Mrs Osborne took me to Wych- 


more yesterday and we went to Mr Osbornes office 


and he took us to lunch in a shop. Mac hurt his leg 


but it is better. I helped Mr O pick brussel sprouts. 


Did you know they grew on sticks. 




u Much love from 


1 Doreen. 


11 


It did not tell her a great deal, but her eyes 


ered on one sentence: “I wrote to Eclie but she 


id not answer.’' What was she going to say to 


oreen about Edie ? 


For Edie was dead, killed by a fragment of 


shell-casing on her way to the shelter one evening 


Mrs. Rawlings had gone to her funeral and had tried 


sincerely not to feel too thankful that it had been 


another woman’s child. But with the egotism of 
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• minded she could not help viewing the 
,ogle-minderf s « affected her . It was a 





cu y 



anting 


principally as ltB 
“ ‘filGod said, 


a 




This, 


was 


what 


might have 


h 


A Al 


Sitting in the train, on her way 


to 



icd to you. oiiuu^ lu v * y .. 7 j fKp 

ive the Osbornes’ hospitality and enj Y th 

„ KnVf reunion with Doreen, sue 
bi11er• swe«nessof a br l w hat she 

•»" "~ mber Edie 

nu ^ Only it* Doreen were unhappy ••• 

.. Q,wav from her. She did 

H 


and be grateful. 


he put that thought away from her 



not 

she 


believe that Doreen was unhappy 


Of course 



issed her mother and this visit would upset 



her tor a 


hit but she would settle down ngam. 

u i TV ff _ D nitrlin/YC 






These people were 


kind to her. Mrs. Rawlings 







could not doubt it. 


||Ql lJUU Ul It* . 

Francie had let Doreen go alone to meet her 

She walked down to the station with 



mother’s train 


her but iciv u^t — — c * a 

Truffttt, the owner-driver, who had become a “‘ ien . 


| c ft her sitting in the hired car beside 


oi her 


The train was late and Doreen sighed and 


fidgeted and climbed in and out of the car half a 


see 


if th 




li 11 1 

r r uffitt 


signal had charged to green. | |||||ll 
6 He took it 


fCffsrdcd her with tolerant iimusement* 

S . ^ ■ it i _ 


for granted that children should be restless and 


excitable and it did not occur to him that Doreen 




had changed a great deal in a few weeks. Her docile, 

had crone. It 


negative passivity naci gone, it was weapon of 
defence which she had unconsciously discarded. 
Shopping with Francie in the village, helping 


at m bmp Wh^ m m ^ — — — m. — — ■ ■ 

Geoffrey in the garden at week-ends, running acioss 
the winter fields with Mac barking at her side, she 

« #4 

• /* ■ i ^ _ 



' m n . i ^ w - -- O 

had forgotten to post sentries of reserve and silence. 
With a child’s chameleon adaptability she had 
acquired the colour of her new background. 


She 


A — ^ -- - --- O m 

was the daughter ot the house, petted by Francie, 
teased by Geoffrey, exercising an affectionate 
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as mu 




over 


at ease as 


was 




simplicity. She was 
had been at home, and her 





9 





car for the 





tn, she scrambled out of 
and ran to the barrier. She 

a spasm of devotion 







BBS he 

arms round her waist, nearly over-balanc- 

oisterousness of her welcome, 
disengaged herself a little awkwardly, 



as 


was 



to see 



by 





s 


greeting, but slightly disconcerted too. It wasn’t 
like Doreen to be so worked up. Then her momen- 

under by a wave of 
been so long, the days 
looked at her hungrily 
ana contentedly, marking the colour in her cheeks 
and the tell-tale shortness of her clothes. She had 
grown, there was no doubt about it. There’d be 




wor 






down some hems, 
herself be pulled 

across the station yard to the waiting car. Truffitt, 

her suitcase in beside her and shut the 


do tomorrow, 
unresisting, 




door on them 


For 


a 




instant Mrs. 


Rawlings’s thoughts went back to another day when 

had c osed a car door on her 
13ut this was not the moment 



a cnaurteur, grinning 
and on someone else, 
to remember Doreen’s father. 

U 



quick, Mum, there’s the school,” Doreen 
hat’s where I’m going next term. Lucv’s 
sisters go there and Lucy says 
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“ That’s Mrs. Hennessy. She keeps the baker’s shop. 

— she sells a lot of 


I 


sweets 



sometimes 


things. Do you know, there isn’t any greengrocer’s ? 
Everybody grows their own vegetables in this place. 
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.1 OcKorne says l call givv, y -; . 

Mr. Osborne > £ ave to wait in 

w„ h you so end of the viUa& 

Nowweve got to There’s only fields 

much longer when you walk, lne 

■ad it Sall up-hih. . allowed 

own motor car, but now hes not allowed 




9 ^ 

Osborne used to 




his 

petrol. 

fun and I pretend I’m driving it. 

* '■■■ ''um, and 1 rn 


But the car’s still there in the garage 
He lets me sit in it sometimes 1 



It’s 

for 


sitting beside me 
ride in the country 






you for a 


11 


Do 





Mrs. 




rj 


hat 


■you, 

nice.’ 

*rdlv she was astonised. 



s murm 



h 


Snwj 

life heard Doreen run on 



She had never in 
this before. 



hoped she didn’t lwaystalk so much and worry Mr. 
and Mrs. Osborne with her chatter. But perhaps it 


was 



ly the excitement. 


Ilf S 

We re 

* m 

to-morrow, 
r uddi 

it th 


going to 
Doreen 




I helped Mrs. 
times round I 



turkey 



dinner 


U 



me make it. 




wished. Do you know 


5 ” 





what I wished, Mum 

“ Vou mustn’t tell or it won t come true. 

“ That’s what Mrs. Osborne said. ’ 
was disappointed ; she was proud oi her wish, 
it does rome true, l can tell you after, can t I ? 

tank 



u 



l 


Osborne put threepenny bits in the 
pudding, but she wouldn’t say. It’s a secret. There’s 
a lot of secrets. My present for you’s a secret. 
Don t you wish you knew what it was ? ” she teased. 

It s < t uite small. I made it myself. But it’s nicer 
than anything I made at school.” 

“Ihe got a present for you too,” Mrs. Rawlings 

1 one up in my case.” 

“Oh, 1 wish it was tomorrow! No, I don’t, 
though, because then it would be ‘ tomorrow * 


smiled 





Can't you stop a bit longer 

wouldn't mind." 


g back 



a** — * 

d clean the office Friday,if I wasn’t there ? ” 

*4 * *T> Tv !W * /^V IP f • 


bother the old office. Miss Osborne is 


because they aren't going to stay shut till 
Monday. She said so in a letter and Mrs. Osborne 

read it out at breakfast." 


c; 


Do you have your breakfast with them?” 


Mrs. Rawlings asked, startled. 







« Oh yes. I have breakfast with Mr 

^ tB MTfc jTW Jm TBL I _ ___ 


Mrs. Osborne, and then Mr. & 



^e lunch with Mrs 


tea, and 


with Lucy 


have supper early in the kitchen 


Except on Saturdays and Sundays, and 


Mr 


“ I hope you behave properly and don’t make 
yourself a nuisance," Mrs. Rawlings said heavily. 


She was not sure that she approved of the arrange- 

•§ i _ _ _i i-L rh lion £\W her 


She had supposed that Doreen had all her 

m m m. 


rnent. 

meals in the kitchen. 




so. 


n 


Doreen looked a littie anxious. 


on’t spill anything. 


Well 



was because Mac j 


said that wasn’t my fault. 

-n si T 1 


c 


be 



at -- 

It was just naughty old 

■ the 


ecollection. 


greedy.” Her face cleared at 


There was no time to say more, for they had 
arrived. The size of the house and the extent of 


Mrs 


the garden lmprch^u .& npf i 

her favourably. The slight ^asmess occ^oned 


her by D o reen ’s almost exaggerated self-confidence 

r. _ _ Unmo fnr Doreen 



was forgotten, 
she could see that. 


It was a lovely home for Doreen 

_ . 1 9 J . 


Here was something different 


to the sort of place where evacuees got 


billeted. 


Her face showed nothing, but ^ er .^ ea ^ 



uincLcu. -- . ° 

swelled with satisfaction and vicarious pride 


ivn 



Truffitt put down her suitcase in the porch, 
smiledat Doreen and was gone before Mrs. Rawlings 
had time to consider if she ought to pay him 

Somewhere 


(( 


VJICIC ill - 7 O # f A m 

It’s only Mac,” Doreen said reassuringly. 


1 


He doesn't bite. 


7 ) 


Lucy opened the door and Doreen introdu 


ced her. 

“This is Lucy 

her upstairs and 


_this is my Mum. Can I take 

show her where she’s going to 


sleep, Lucy?’ 1 „ ci5i4l f 

“ Mrs. Osborne said to go straight up. bhe 11 

be with you in a minute,” Lucy grinned. 

“I’ll carry your bag, Mum. Oh, it’s heavy! Is 


that m. present?” 

“ You leave that bag to me.” 

Doreen raced ahead up the stairs and flung 

open the door of the bedroom. 

“Do you like it, Mum? I helped Mrs. Osborne 
make the bed for you, and I picked the flowers in 
the vase. Now put down your bag and come and 
look it my room.” She seized her hand and almost 
dr gged her across the landing. “ Look, I’ve got a 
whole row of books. I’ve read that and that and 
th it, and I’m going to read all the others. The 
rug’s blue — do you see? And there’s where I keep 
mv clothes.” 

w 

Mrs. Rawlings had crossed to the window and 
was looking out at the village in the valley below. 

“It’s a long way from the school and a stiff pull 
up that hill,” she thought aloud. 

Mrs. Osborne says she thinks I’d better have 
my lunch with Lucy’s mother when l start school,” 
Doreen rattled on. “Then I won’t have the walk 
twice a day. She’ll probably take me and fetch me, 
she says: she’ll see how it works out.” 

Well, they’ve certainly got things all arranged, 




Mrs 



_ _ 0 _ . , , Frqm the 

way Doreen talked, you’d think she was going to be 
here for life. Of course, the raids weren’t over yet, 
by any manner of means, although it seemed to be 

" J m \ • • _ C A 1 • 


the provinces that were getting it worst for the time 

_ « « j r • 




as if they’d adopted the child. 


^ ** * w * V J 4 & 1 A ^ 

She’d soon put a 


stop to that kind of talk. Some people — give ’em 
an inch and they’d take an ell. But it was a nice 




room 


it was nice for Doreen to have a room to 


erself. There was no doubt she’d learn a lot from 



eing with people like these Osbornes. And they 


r II “ 

meant well, like enough. You could tell they d done 

« f « • 4 1 1 


their best to make the child at home. 


She was still looking out of the window when 


j gjfrancie emerged from her own room ana|js|a<j 

« . • • i_ ~c n AfAon cnnf 



sitating in the doorway of Doreen’s. Doreen saw 



her standing there, and for the first time for quite a 


lono- while she suddenly felt shy and ill at ease. 


The shadow which had fallen on her four years ago, 

* *• § f i 

_ _ ^ ^ m • 4 . . 1 a — k 


' 3> 



adow of adult dissention and recri oon, 









put out a long dark finger and touched her heart 
She did not recognise it consciously and she had 
never given it the substance of a name, but the 

P ^ • 4 • 1 1 1 3 1 ^ Cl. 4 t-m 


embr 


People angry, people hurting each other . . . Keep 
___ pretend y^ 11 ^ 5 f nntirp. withdrciw. 


Then Francie had come forward and was 


Mrs. Rawlings, shaking her limp hand. 


greeting o % % 

^hey were both smiling, smiling at each other ana 


at 


Doreen, and the .moment of tension was over. 


At once she forgot all about it. It was Christmas 


Mum 


everythin y 


in the world to, show her n.* io to tell her. 




By the time they had had tea, it was dusk 


too late to go into the garden. Francie left them 


alone together in the drawing-room, with the excuse 






ng 



lea.e early. She thought that they probably had a 


lot to say to each other, more than she could fine: o 


say to Mrs. Rawlings. After they had discussed 


com 


food 



lightly on air-raids, topics of mutual interest appeared 


to have come to an end. She wou d probably say 


metre about Doreen, Francie decided, when the 


child herself was not present. There were quite a 

_ ^ mm m 


lot of things she wanted to talk over with her. 

. Immediately they were alone together, 1 oreen 


a&ked: 




“ How’s Hdie, Mum r 1 wrote her a letter, but 


she never answered.” She was sitting on the floor 


at her mother's feet. 


Mrs. Rawlings opened her hand-bag and 


pretended to be looking lor something in it. 

she said. 


“She’s gone away, she said. “They’ve all 

gone. There's new people coming in below. 

“ But, Mum ! ” She swung round to stare at her, 
her face flushed with the heat of the fire. “Why 
didn't you write and tell me? Where’ve they gone ? 
Have they gone to the country ? ” 

“Yes they’ve gone to the 


gone 

Devonshire,” she elaborated. 


To 


country. ■■ 
reckon we won’t 


see them no more.” 


myself. Won’t she get it now ? 


card! J made it 




“Well, 


ebody might forward it, 


n 


Mrs. 


Rawlings said, vaguely. “ But 1 shouldn’t count on 


it. 




Then touched by the blank dismay in Doreen’s 
face, she added : “1 >on 5 t take it to heart. 


There’s 


plenty of others in the world. You'll make some 


friends down here, I woud’nt be surprised.” 

« « W ^ m m m m m m • m m. 


“I 


“I’ll always like Edie best/' I »oreen mourned* 















answ 
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Mrs. Rawlings turned away abruptly and survey- 
room. It reminded her of one in a house 



ill v i U\/***t ^ ^ ^ * 

where she had been in service before her marriage; 
_*_, K.iI- x*rrn-r» a liH - !#* shahhv_ Thf» 


everything good, but worn a little shabby. The 
chairs needed new covers and there was the mark 

the hearth-rug. Still there was 


Of a UUI ll UJLI tilt! utai u. * u & . ... . 

obviously plenty of money about, by her standards, 

- rni n - 1 *___ h/iu n r./M 1 C PoflcfocHon 




anyhow. 


ave her a sour satisfaction. 



oreen was 


something here that she herself 


make 



bably never be able to give her. Let her 


most of it- It made a nice change 


from two rooms in the attic and a kitchen on the 


landing. 



‘You’ll have nc 
7 Doreen said 


now, 

reflections. 

<l i don’t slee 



o 1 



ursuing her own 


I got fed up 


it. 


“but Mum. the shelter’s safe f 

“F 







M ip _a j m i m ^ — —' — ^ 

safe enough — you needn t y 


If 



things get noisy, S^sgot a sofa and I 





> U IclU U A UlO o - 

sleep on that. Sometimes we make a cup ot tea. 

MCC r u . . 1-1 j. i;i_Tv/r^ TT^pmfln. YO 


^aid once she was a sill 

« 



Mrs 
Id fool.” 


Well, I don’t like air-raids, come to that 


It 


isn’t what you like now, it’s what jO^fgot tog 


YotSfhappy herMaren’t you, Doreen ? They 


UU Hive llVfW, IV ^ j ^ 4* 

I don’t mind as long as you re a g • 









Mum 


m yes. W uw ...... you was here always, 

1 wish you didn’t have to stop m L ° n “ g 
“London’s where I’d rather be. I neve 


“Oh yes. 


And anyhow, the raids 


fancied living in the country. . — ~v - ^ ; n( j 

Then vou can come nomc cm 

You’ll like that, 


won’t last for ever, 
be with your old Mum again 
won’t yon, love ? ” Her voice was very tender 
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Doreen rubbed her cheek against her mother’s 

knee. ' rH * 17* ! jj ' f - ' f 1 b 7 . I »*' • ; v • 

“Yes. Yes. of course. I love you best. Mum .* 

Since he had been obliged to put up his car, 
Geofircy cycled to and from the station every day. 
He would almost certainly have been granted a petrol 
allowance on the plea of ill-health, but the sensitive 
obstinacy which was a part of his character forbade 
him to make the application. He did not consider 
tthat merchant seamen should risk a ghastly death in 
tank*T‘ to enable asthmatic country solicitors to lead 
••tier lives. As a result, he was always very tired 
by the time he had wheeled his bicycle up the last 
steep stretch of hill-side to the gate o* the drive. 

I )oreen had formed the habit of going" to meet 
him halfway down the hill — “to help push.” She 
knew the time his train arrived from Wychmore and 
she wousd swing oni the gate until she saw him 
coming This little ceremony had charm and signi¬ 
ficance for them both. Geoffrey found that he looked 
forward to the sight of Doreen’s flying approach and 
the barrage of conversation wiiich she oviened aj 
several yards’ range. It was not the same as being 
greeted by a child of one’s own, but it was endear^ 
mg and flattering none the less. Doreen did not 
analyse her pleasure. She had forgotten the 
relationship between tat her an<; child. 

T his evening she went to meet him as us jat 

accompanied by Mac. When the Aberdeen’s noisy 
welcome had been quieted and ] »oreen had answered 
Geoffrey s question — Yes, her mother had arrived 
safesy ; yes, they had had their tea and Mum thouahe 
she had grown she fell silent. He glanced side¬ 
ways at her soft, indeterminate profile and saw the 
she was frowning and her mouth was set. She had 

Saddle ’ 0 PUSh ’ ‘ 00 ’ 3nd hCr Hand ° n, y rested on 






s up ? f he asked 

«, all of a »Sdd<».” 



*• i was just thinking." Unconsciously she 

sighed. “My friend Edie’s gone away. To the 
w s ■» -— ^er a letter, but she never 

wer ed and Mum rec 1 - th * rhHst * 

mas card I sent her. 





see her again.” 

“Bad luck 

she’ll send 


Mum reckons I won’t ever 
Her voice trembled. 


you a 

address on it.” 

you think 

“ I did 


But I expect you will. Perhaps 

* — J with her new 


Christmas card, 


U 



she will?” Doreen looked 


encourag 




U 


It; 


ighly pro 



think of that.” 


le, I should say. The posts 



Li, S UiblliAV • JM >> 

ot w avs very delayed around Christmas. 
afe She'smUed at hL then, gratefully and affect^ 

< u„a o «?mile. Geoffrey felt a litt 


appalled at Ais* faSh* evidence of what he had 


ately. 


already recogmseo as — "fe it hful he“art. 

characteristics.^ had alovmg characteristic and 

It was, he thought, a aeugui _ 


as one 


of Doreen’s strongest 

gm • m 1 L n 


It was, he thought, a delightful chax * h ^^ ost . 

the quality which in Francie charmed h.m^most, 

but he believed that it was one which bro g 


suffering to its possessor ,, 

“ Excited about tomorrow t 


he asked to 



gleeful- supper tonight, slip 


She h noddid C and her smile became amused and 


slip 


wil" f ou ? I’ll need a finger for the string 


‘“Does* she know w°hat you’re going to give 

her ? 



“Of course she doesn’t. 


What 


me for ? ” 


“Verhaps I’ll tell her,” Doreen teased. 

* _ 11 _ . 1 v\7 r\ n r I 


Jr cril^p^ * ** ^ * y . yy 

“ Perhaps you jolly well won t. 

a<a 








ev 


. 


{ 


He pretended to aim a b ow at her and ?he 
icd him, shouting with laughter, ar-d racedanea 



to open the gate 


Mrs. Rawlings 


watched them 


Geoffrey met her 


unembarrassed by a >\ of 

I ie felt his reiation- 


Francie’s doubts and scruples«^^^^^^^^^^^^H I B 
ship with her to be a perfectly ordinary ard clear- 

— > " w communicated tagf 


cut one# —— — -- . 

attitude of mind to Mrs. Rawlings and she decided 

that he was a very pleasant, easy gentleman, though 

delicate-looking. He asked after his sister and then, 

as she was not in the room with them, wen n to 


and as a result lie 


speak of Doreen. 
g|i “She’s a dear 

I i her.lHH^^H 


cb ild 


we’re both very 


fond 


44 I do hope she isn ! t a lot of trouble# sir. She s 
always been brought up to flunk of others rjl 


her self. 0 


44 She does you credit, Mrs. Rawlings. My wife 

and I are always congratulating ourselves o« our 

good fortu 

“ Of course she’s a bit timid-like,” Mrs. Rawlings 
said depreciatingly, to hide her pleasure in his words. 
“ Yes, she was very timid a first, but t has 


soon learned that nobody was going 
to biite her. ifd rather have a shy child tl ftfid 


worn off. 




bumptious one, anyhow. And she’s very iteluger t. 
i Mrs. Rawlings glowed. 

“Tm fflad you think so 

said might go far. 

14 She’ll begin school again here, after t e 
ristmas holidays, of course- There didn’t seem 




much point in her joining a class in the middle of a 

^ a — * A m • a 


term 


give her time to adjust hersell to a different home 
life before she had to face a new school too. I hope 

you agree with me?” 
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“ Oh yes, sir. I think you actecWor the best.” 
She hesitated, half inclined to take the opport¬ 
unity of reminding him that the arrangement, in any 
case, would only be a temporary one, yet not want¬ 
ing to appear ungracious. But Geoffrey went on 
speaking, not noticing the shadow of her doubt. 

a Pm glad you managed to get down for (j§frist- 
mas. Both for your sake and Doreen’s. She misses 
you and you must certainly miss her.” 

I do, sir, that’s a fact.** 

To her horror she felt her eyes fill with tears 
and she had to look away to hide them. What a 
pleasant gentleman, she thought again. Miss 
Osborne was good-natured enough, but not a patch 
on her brother. She had reserved her judgment on 
Mrs. Osborne. Though neither of them was aware 
of it, Francie’s eager, faintly placating manner, the 
unconscious expression of her sensitive, affectionate 
desire to be liked, was in itself a challenge to a side 
of Mrs. Rawlings’s nature which despised all weak¬ 
ness and enjoyed intimidating it. . g 

When it was time for Doreen to have her earlier, 
lighter meal in the kitchen before going to bed, her 
mother said firmly that, if Mrs. Osborne would 
excuse her, she would eat with Doreen now and go 
to bed early herself. 

“But Mrs. Rawlings 1’’ Francie protested, dis¬ 
mayed. f‘ Scrambled eggs won’t be nearly enough 
for you after a journey and a tiring day. I’ve 
cooked the weekly joint to-night, as we’re having 
a turkey tomorrow. We dine at half-past seven 
and you can go to bed directly afterwards.” 

“It’s very kindly thought of, m’am,” Mrs. 
Rawlings reiterated, “ but I’d rather have a bite with 
Doreen now and settle early. It’s what I’m used to. 
What with packing my case and locking up at home, 
I was up by five this morning and Pm not much 
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used 


So if it’s not putting' you out, 


am 


> # 


Francie gave in. She had to be content with 


hovering anxiously round the kitchen while Dorcco 


and her mother s 


out where extra blankets could be loune and bedside 


bi-cuits and the electric fire. 1 ier conscience w« s 


She had been 


uneasy because her relief was great, 
dreading having dinner with Mrs. Rawlings minus 

the protection of Doreen. ti Ml 

“ Hut why ? M * ireoffrey demanded w hen s \e 




confessed 


“ After all, it was your own idea. 


Personally, 1 find her quite easy to talk to.” 

“You’re not shy and l am,” Francie sighed. 
“And Mrs. Rawlings scares mie. There’s something 
about her . . . She makes me feel embarrassed in 


my own house* I’m sure she thinks I’m not looking 


After Doreen properly, or else that I’m taking too 


someth 


* * 




t < 


Nonsense, darling. In my opinion 
Rawlings behaved wdth great good sense* I only 
wish she’d exercise it further and stop addressing us 
as ‘sir’ and ‘mam’. We had enough trouble 


Mrs. 


teaching IDoreen not to cal 


( 


miss ’ all the time.” 


“ 1 wouldn’t mind that if I didn’t feel it was a 


a kind of mock respect and that inwardly she thinks 
I’m just a poor fish,” Francie said, with unusual 


shrewdness. “She 


likes you, Geoffrey, but 
certain she doesn’t like me.” 


I’m 


“ Then she lacks elementary judgment,” Geo¬ 
ffrey said gallantly, “ and doesn’t deserve further 
consideration. It’s only for two more days, anyhow. 
And Doreen’s happy.” T|$ 

“ "N es, Doreen’s happy.” Francie smiled. 

Lying In bed upstairs, waiting for her mother to 
come out of the bathroom and say good night. 
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Doreen was, in fact, happier than she had perhaps 
ever been in her life before. A deep, deep content 
welled up in her, compounded of joy in the present 
and acutely pleasurable anticipation of the immediate 
future. For the moment she had forgotten Edie, 
and there was no other shadow nearer than the day 
after tomorrow — and that was a long way off. 
Drowsy with delight, her eyelids kept closing. 
Finally they remained closed. When her mother 
came into her room, Doreen was already asleep. 

Mrs. Rawlings turned off the light and sat 
beside her bed for quite a long while, in darkness 
except for the chink of yellow underneath the door. 
Only when sounds below gave warning that Ifer 
host and hostess had risen from dinner did she 
stealthily withdraw from Doreen’s room and cross 
the landing to her own. 





CHAPTER VII 




Francie rose early the following morning, having 
everything to do without L. t ucy’s aid (Lucy stayed 
at home to help her mother on occasions of feasting 
and rejoicing ) and she was pleasurably surprised to 
e joined in the kitchen by Mrs. Rawlings. In reply 
to her rather weak protests that she ought to take 
the chance to rest in bed, Mrs. Rawlings said firmly 



that she hadn’t the habit of sleeping late and she 
was fine and rested, thank you. She borrowed an 
apron and proceeded to sweep and dust the dining¬ 
room while Francie cooked breakfast. Working 
together, the two women found themselves more in 
accord. They exchanged remarks through the 
service hatch and mapped out the day ahead. 
Presents after breakfast, Francie thought, and then 
preparations for midday dinner. She herself intended 
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to go to church at evensong and her husband 

call on some friends in the village 
Rawlings and Doreen were free to 


ould 
after tea. 





do exactly as they liked. 

“ I believe Doreen wants to take our Christmas 

prefentts to Lucy and her family some t :f e today. 
She's hoping you will go with her, il you can face Ills 
walking back up the hill But perhaps you had 
planned to go to church yourself?” 

“Pve got out of the way of church-going/ 5 
Mrs. Rawlings said with a shade oi apology 
voic*v “ 1 was never much of an attender and now 



Vf 


lost: the habit entirely, as you might say 


thank you all the same, m’am” L'j&8j 

“You don’t mind my taking Doreen with me 

on Sundays? She seems to like to go.” ^ ^Sl 

“Yes, she ikes it- She used to go to Sunday 
School. It does you good when you’re young, that’s 
what I say.*’ She did not explain at what age the 
prophylactic quality wore off, nor did France 


dare to ask. ‘ ;; jj \m 

Her task completed, Mrs. Rawlings went up¬ 
stairs to rouse Doreen. In spite of what h'rancie 
had said about presents after breakfast, she intended 
to give Doreen her own at once- It was a large 
and extremely expensive doll, dressed in a rose-pink 
silk frock, complete with under-garments, shoes and 
•ocks — such a doll as only children at completely 
opposite ends of the social scale receive. She sat 
it at the foot of Doreen’s bed oefore she woke her. 
Doreen saw it as her eyes opened and she remem¬ 
bered instantly what it signified. Christmas 1 )ay 
and Mum here I She hugged the doll with one arm 
and her mother with the other. a jlM 




are you going to call it f ” Mrs. Rawlin^ 
asked, pleased with her pleasure- tf j HI I n ?Tf 

Doreen hesitated. The first name that cam 












itu uv/i head »* <»»» ■»—>-■5 wwv ww^vuiv mtu 
undefined emotion prevented her from speaking it. 
She no longer wanted to talk about Edie. 


but some obscure and 


u 


I 


call 


* ..uxxxxv * .....* she said finally. 

“ Because that’s the name of a girl in a book I read. 

IT 'T' * n _ 1 ^ r W ^ Lk a 4m *rm yv m « M j^I n "f A A 1 I A 1 f A1 1 1 9 1 W A 


Hermie Rawlings. That sounds nice. Do you like 


Mum 


U 


i< 


?) 


Mrs 


^ ^ v ^ — — — © ? ^ 

her indulgently. “ And now hurry up and dress. 


liCI ill U U U u vA Jf * x AAJl ^ A W y L 

Breakfast’s nearly ready and there’s more presents 

• • r _ _ r,_. x.1_A. 5> 


waiting for you after that ” 



i 1 ^ A JL JF w v* v --—- 

“ That’s when I’m going to give you mine! 


A 1 A Ci l# M "I ** V* A m * ** A » 

^ I’ve got presents for Mr. Osborne aud Mrs. 


sboirne and Lucy. 


/ l J i \ X. C V A A Wi _» ^ j « 

She jumped out of bed and ran into the bath- 

m ^ m 9 m jr* ^ MM __ _ IA 1 ? 1 '§A /"V ■ fl 


^ i 1 j U A1 £ ^ l 

room, colliding with Geoffrey, who was shaving in 


is dressing-gown. 




nose. 

mother’s 

»> 


tc Happy Christmas !*’ He greeted her, lathering 

' l You can wash fl ' 01 ^ ac ’ n ' n vour 


room this morning. 


at the basin in your 

The bathroom’s 


mine. 


“ You’re going to be awfully late,” i >• f 
chided him. 


“ Yes, I am, and no one is allowed to open any 

- - 7 )f 


presents till I come 


so scram. 


^lllO trill X tV/UlV^ ^ • • 1 ^ 

The morning which had begun so auspi cious^y 


X ha v/a *** w w — — w 

continued to be satisfactory in every way. 

mother with an eediroideicu 


presented her mother with an emoroiaereu tray 
cloth, Francie with a raffia table-mat and eo Y 


She received a book 


with a packet of pipe-cleaners. -- - i_ q j 

from Francie and from Geoffrey a g.ftwh.ch he ha 


gone to enormous trouble to p^nde 


had^o t *altogeAer "appro ved ; ° he had had a sensitive 
fear of appearing to outdo Mrs Raw mgs m «pend^ 


It was a small tent, wigwam-shaped, brancie 

1 1_ _ l-m J n n c 5lEiVB 


ture on Doreen and had purposely limited her own 
But Geoffrey had swept aside these meet es and 


n a 







chosen 



He believed 


tha r he was buying it for Doreen, but in tact it "was 


an offering to his own childhood. 


it 


can 


he <expl 


your friends in. It's all yours and nobody can come 
in unless vou ask them.” 


Doreen had turned extremely pale ; she looked 


,ts though she might be going to burst into tears 


For the moment she loved Geoffrey more than any¬ 


one else in the world. 


I ( 


S.iv thank yon, Doreen,” Mrs. Rawlings 


prompted reprovingly. 



“ Thank you, Mr. Osborne,” Doreen breathed. 


Her mother thought this scarcely adequate, 


but ( u oifn y was well satisfied with the reception 


of his gift. He now lost interest in the proceedings, 


though I >oreen had still to open a paint-box from 


Hcb n. a painting book from Lucy ( by arrangement) 


and sweets from Mrs. Freeman in the basement Slat 


at home. The table became littered with brown 


pap- r and string, trailing in the marmalade and 
sucking up the dregs of tea. E>oreen wanted every¬ 


one to have a sweet and everyone refused politely. 
It was a very ordinary breakfast scene on Christmas 


Day, but not to I )oreen. 


For the rest of the morning Francie and Mrs. 
Rawlings worked hard, Geoffrey pottered in the 



arden and Doreen erected her tent on the lawn. 


t was too cold to sit in it, even with a ground-sheet 


down, but site arranged her new possessions inside 


and used it as headquarters in her games. Sne was 
pretending that it was a toy-shop and that she was 
buying Christmas presents for her little girl when 
Mrs. Rawlings came to fetch her to wash her hands 





close the flap. 


oreen saw her coming and hurried to 
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L ▼.-« 



to open the door Ijyourself/’ she 

out. “ This is a shop.” 

Mrs. Rawlings pushed her way in without any 
pretence of joining in the game. She looked about 


her and a j 
her voice. 








money, * —— ■ 
you’re going to stick it when you re back homer 

_ 0 • • 1 i . _ • ^ i.u ^ ^ 


It’s a i 

I 



wonder 


Mr 


v uu X U S o — ---- J 

It’ll be a fair nuisance, cluttering up the place.” 

_ v ii.i __ 1 , » 


a 


faltered 


«. ^ ^ ^-7 - O I. *• 

Vcips I could tskc it in the park^ Dorees, 







our. 


“ The other kids’d pull it to pieces in half an 

know that. Oh well, it was kindly 


You 


meant and you’ll enjoy it while you’re here. Look 


sharp now 


Mrs 



m a s 



nt 


v 

Doreen said 


voice 


u I feel a bit sick, Mum.” 


“You’ve never been eating them sweets all the 

• tT I t __ _J 4. 4*A 11 A V% ^ ll P 1*1*1 _ 

morning! i told y 


“I haven’t eaten one, Mum 


honest. 


“Well then, you’re only Hungry anu yuu * 
know it. No more of that nonsense about feeling 



sick. Mrs. Osborne’s taken a lot of trouble. You 


wait till you see the table! 


lilt yuu see lih_, • , • i. 

In fact, the sight of the table, decorate w 
crackers and a miniature Christmas-tree, dispe 

* • i r - _ a, UonnilCP 1 KlH. 


Doreen’s sudden malaise. 


She forgot, because she 


' { \ * 1 M J yt U w l v i y J 1 JL X CX X kJ ^ • 

had not recognized, its cause. She ate two he P^ s 


IltiU UUl w * , r J « l a -qa 

of turkey and was fortunate enough to find 


shoeand 1 tbrTepenuy-blt in her^lice of pudding 


snoe anu a uucc^m 7 — ; M , “ c u , KJ 

They all four helped to clear away and w i lh P 



ney ail lour ncipcu tu _ •. _ff 

hen Geoffrey said that he was going to sleep , 


nen ucuiucy --& , IWpn 

rancie said she had some letters to write and Doree 


rrancie saiu »uc iiox —... n „„ i nt-v 

and her mother set off for the village to call o 


Mrs. Warman, Lucy’s mother, lived in a cottage 
at the foot of the hill, before one came to the senoo 
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an 


the station and the remainder of the 


*a?.» 5 &irfcin! 


tie valley. Although 







« :TK* T ID "l*‘ r 1 i ' m JV - : -’ . ., ” u U 

(or at spring-cleaning, she too '^ r > . • 

vith her own home, as Mrs. Rawlings immediate^ 


noticed. I he garden, large in proportion to 


nuu^cu, * ~— 7 —r> * i _ _sn 

cottage, was well-tilled by Mr. Warm an, who was an 

•- t 1 I _ u..*. —Um a1 was chaos. 


labourer, .. . .... . 

led uninhibited 


Four children younger than Lucy 
lives in four small rooms; this excluded Mr. 



Mrs. War man’s own bedroom, which was sacrosanct. 

* _ m * 1 ___ A a* \ i r n i ^ 



'rodiii- the entire family, numbering seven, 


was 


gathered in the general li\ing-room, from which the 
kitrnrn led off. The windows were closed and a 


rich srm 


II of tood thickened the air still further. 


li e child:en were already bickering over their new 

-u * <1 * * 9 — 4 _ _ f^ M A- L-% « #-* '1 ri Alt 


but 


ru 


^ ^ 9 Jr ’ VS Vi' m m mm ■■■ — —- 

lining skirmish unless the issue came to acttia* 



blov/s or shrieks. Tvy were all, m truth, vcly fojid 


I \ r P m ■ ■ • * m ^ J w 

of one anothn. in spite of superficial appearances. 

f . _ -1 * L frnurct 


phere 


and her mother w’erc wat mly welcomed. Doreen,iO 

- • /-\ « 1 __. _ S ^ a.1- — L. s'l. * 


handed over the Osbornes’ presents to t tie family 

i;nd he r own to Lucy. T fcie children drew her into 


P Aj^P P * >9 D 9 ‘ V 1 w9 'ID 

their games and Mrs. Warman turned her attention 

r* _ . t a • • • 1 


1 I I v ■ I ^ <iiii «»«■ v« *-’•*« ---- 

to Mrs. Rawlings. Lucy, although ei ph tc n, was tacit- 

9 * 1 1 1 . t t _ _ ___, _ _ __ h. A A h M- V AW rt r« 1 o f \ 4* o r\ #^ / 1 



>tners iinu bisicrb dim 
Warman slept. 


“You’re 



just down for the holiday?” 
Warman asked knowing the answer already. 

“Yes, just till tomorrow* afternoon.” 

“Well, it’s not long but worth it, I’m 
Doreen's good little girl — we’re all right fond of 
her. I tell my r lot they ought to take example 
from her.” 


sure. 




Mrs. Warman had her own pronunciation of 
;en and called it Doreen. iMSiES 






s easier with one,” Mrs. Rawlings said 

“You're right about that.” Mrs. Warman 
laughed fatly. Then she lowered her voice. 
(t How does she get on up the hill ?” 

“ She's happy enough,” Mrs. Rawlings replied 
guardedly. “ They're very good to her. Of course 
it's not the same as being in your own home ” 
she added. 

“That's what I said to Lucy. It can’t be the 
same, I said. Though Mr. and Mrs. Osborne are 
very well-meaning, I will say that. Treat her like 
their own daughter, by all accounts. She sits down 
to all her meals with them, our Lucy says.” 



“ Yes. 

Ivly lot wouldn't care for that,” Mrs. Warman 
chuckled. “ They wouldn't fancy being on their 
best behaviour all the time. But then — they 

• i- 

haven’t the nice manners your Doreen has. 

Mrs. Rawlings was perfectly aware by now that 
Mrs. Warman resented the favour shown to Doreen 
and desired, subconsciously, to deflate any satisfac¬ 
tion her mother might be feeling over the arrange¬ 
ment. Her natural reaction was to champion it. 

“Well, it’s not for ever and I reckon I'm lucky 
to have had the offer. I’ve heard some funny tales 
in my time about the kind of treatment children get 
away from home these days. it's a lot to me to 
know she's welcome. And safe from the bombs. 
Her friend's been killed since Doreen went away. 


I haven’t told her yet. I didn't want to spoil her 
Christmas for her.” 

u There now ! ” Mrs. Warman sounded rather 

contrite. “Killed by a bomb, was she?” 

“Shrapnel. An only child too. Doreen' d fair 

break her heart if she was to know.” 

“It must be terrible,” Mrs. Warman murmured 







aguely 


ii 


Many’s the time I’ve said, we can’t 


rightly imagine it, safe here in the country. 

wc haven’t had a taste of it ourselves. Only 


Not 




that 


five miles away they dropped a whole load of them 


ndiaries 


Caught a 


haystack 


into talking 
mentioned ] 


case, she thoughttnat sne i 

too much and she 


regretted having 
ist Mrs. Warman 



Mrs. Rawlings did not deign to answer this. 


to bo. d her tongue. ; f j [■ 

“ We ought to be getting back. ft*s a fair pull up 

that hill and Mrs. ()sborne said tea at half-past four.” 

“You’ll excuse Mr. Warman not waking. He 

has to get up at five to milk. 

Both women rose and Doreen was summoned 
from her game. Under cover of the babble of 
good-bye*, Mrs. Rawlings found an opportunity 

to ask: ■ ;U. - v f ;■ ' * ff 

“You won’t say nothing to Doreen about Edie 
gettin* killed ' y ; , | | 

“ Indeed 1 would®’t dream of such a thing,” 

Mi t Warman assured her earnestly and sincerely. 

Ilhen they w^ere outside the door at last and 
walking up the hill. ^ ? |t{$ 


“ Lucy liked my present,” Doreen said happily. 
“ You didn't tell me she was simple.” 

“ What’s simple mean || 

“ A ha’penny short. Not all there.” 

“Oh, Mum, she’s not She’s ever sofnice.” 

“ l dare say. But she’s simple, for all that.” 

She spoke harshly, venting on Lucy her annoyance 
with her mother. TTTi 



“ I like her,” Doreen maintained in a 

subdued voice. “ She often brings me sweets.” 

^ kidn t ought to eat a lot of cheap sweets,” 
Mrs. Rawlings countered automatically. ’ 
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s a rather quiet meal. 




Osbornes 


appetites were languid. 




was an 


it was 


turn to go out and the Rawlings’ to 
Francie 


went to evensonof and 


the Crossleys. 




mend Doreen’s clothes 




Day had departed. It was 


Running her hand 



woollen 



stockings. 


darns! 




What 


She’d have to 





U 


Does 



do them over again. 


she asked 





“No, 


u 



is socks 


mend your clothes ? ” 


from her book, surprised. 


mends them 



me 












again 







they are 


I (these stockings of yours. 
I’ll have to do them all over 



. . - 




very still, but her face, from fore 






head to neck, grew slowly scarlet and her eyes filled 








scissors, 
beside her. 


gs, unnoticing, snipped away 
Little bits of black wool 


you're very unkind,” Doreen srid at 


ast m a stran 



voice 



up quickly and stared 





I think 




to say that about 



s very 

Osborne’s darning. She hates darning. She only 

does it because I can’t do it myself. 

Her voice 


w - — — ^ 0 

I don’t mind 


if they’re a bit bumpy. 








s to 



had hit her a stingin 
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“Mow dare you talk to me like that I You’re 
a rude, ungrateful little girl. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself—on Christmas 1 'ay and all. 

I shall wish i hadn't come to see you.” 

Doreen burst into tears- Her heart beat |l 
\iolent:ly from the enormous effort she had used to 
make her protest- it had been the most courageous 
act of her whole life, and she would have given any¬ 
thing to recall her w r ords. Now she had upset Mum 
and upset herself and everything was beastly. She 
•obbed on miserably. 

“You’d better go to bed," her mother said Ifl 
coldly. “ You don’t want to be caught like that. 
Maybe you 11 come to your senses i' you’re left 

Ktr ! \ i : \ fel* 


pered 


vV 1 1 a?: will 1 hey thin.?” Doreen whis- 


W ‘’They’ll think you’re a silly, spoilt child that 
doesn't deserve all die kindness that’s been shown 
on. I’ve never known you speak so rude before, 
f that’s the way you’ve learned to talk down here. 

It ■ l - - # 7 



I’d 

bombs 


take 


If 


“I’m sorry, Mum, ’ Doreen said thickly, 
didn't mean to be rude. It was only , . 


i 


>egan to cry again, hiding her face in the chair. 

\ V _ _ TA - mm m mrn 


“I 

She 



Mrs. Rawlings stood up with an exclamation of 


impatience and jerked her to her feet!^^^^^|^| 

" ^ straight to bed! You can do 

• * mm 


“ Go on, now 


without your bath tonight.” 


Won 


Doreen asked piteously. 

willingly, Mrs. Rawlings softened. 


I h 


tension of her own nerves had been relieved a little 


by tier anger. 

“We i see abot 
near you yet awhile.” 



But no one’s cominii 


6 


8 . 1 . 



She picked up 


arnmg 


Doreen 


heard her slow, dragging 
then the click of 



own eyes fille 



erliedroom door. Suddenly her 

It was a poor sort of 




shou 





&> 


ears. 

ending to the day. w 

Francie and Geoffrey, returning together, found 

. ^ It ^ ^ ^ ^ r 4 4<*«*n tn /¥Za /1 4 »Vl O 4“ 1 InroAfl 

sit up later that ev 
were surprised not t 

“ Where* ~ 

“ Fve sent 


W 

ng, as a final treat, and 


__e greeted by her. 

Doreen ? ” Francie asked at once. 

h ■ ' " 


er to bed,” Mrs 



She did not look up from her work. 




“ She 



ut I thought 




a naughty girl.” 

m 


Her voice was 


forbade questions 


was a moment s uncomforta 

Geoffrey said a shade too heartily: 








n w I it \ v r V4, w ^ j 

“ Over-excited, I expect. I remember I was 


iways in disgrace by the end of Christmas Day. 

: K i * L o Qa lri-rtrr cnnnort. but It Was 


W&YS m ljLlo ¥± A - - t • 

e glanced at Francie, seeking support,. but it was 

. .1 , __— 4-^^v rnmrinnrl uistr6SS6Q tO 


obvfous tto sh; was too surprised and distressed to 

- supper?” he asked as a 


supply it. 


What 


diversion. 



sion. . T , , i t^ 7 d 

“Not for me, thank you, sir. I ve had plenty. 


Well, x —, --- -- . , 

sandwich and have a glass of beer. Francie. 

_ _ . « M T). 


Bu^she changed he, »»d 


immediately. 


ha p 


help myself.” 


Mrs. Rawlings rolled up her work. 

“I’ll be getting along to bed. Good-n & , 

m’cim. Good-night, sir 


“Good-night, Mrs. Rawlings. 

In the kitchen they looked at each ot , 

Geoffrey with rather whimsical interrogation, 


ansmiling and bewildered. 


9 , 9 , 






11 


he.asked. 


a 


hen 


Whit do you suppose went wrong 

l imagine. It seems such a shame. 


I can 


Pve never 


bed 


11 


“Children always play up their mothers, it’s 

m m m m « j* % % 


an established fact. 


11 


44 



f H 

es. 




But she did not sound convinced. 


4 < 



hoidd have thought that Mrs. Rawlings was too 


strict for that. It’s . . . unfortunate, isn’t it? Just 


Well 



41 


left.” 



Doreen was happy enough when 


we 


It’s their own 


private battle and they must fight it out between 
themselves. Wlut ibout Ait sandwich?* _ 

44 “ 


1 don t really want one. I just didn’t want to 


be left alone with Mrs. Rawlings. 


. 


“Still scared off her?” he mocked. 


She nodded, not returning his smile. 

MM \ 1 • ff ' , \ WF 

A bit. 








Doreen was awake when her mother came into 


room 


She had cried till she was exhausted! 


and now ihe felt only a vast, assive melanchol ■,. 


She blinked at the light with swollen eyelids. 


“ Mum ? 99 she whispered. 

M m m \w • ft „ _ V" 


beside 


“ \ es, ICs me.” She sat down 


“ Are you a good girl now ? 99 

1 am. m 


on tiie chair 



Tears welled into her eyes again. 


ou’re sorry you were rude ? ” 


|d SOh yes, Mum.” 

Then we 11 sry no n?■ )n• about it.” S >e bent 
f own to kiss her and Doreen clung to her r :ercelyf 
* re Mum s girl, aren’t you ? ” she asked ten- 

and felt the child’s grasp tighten more, in 

‘tirmati~~ * * “ - ’ 



like a lullaby. 


Mum’s girl, 


11 


44 



m’s own girl . . . 


she repeated gently 


11 
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w f Boxing Day. A rather subdued Doreen scarcely 
left her side until the train drew out. Crt ' T, "‘ ~ A 



to the Osbornes, she made a 

— m 


Saying good- 
little 


thanking ™ — —i y 

received and for their care oi Doreen, . ■ cs$^, 

herself well and with a certain dignity. On the 


both for the hospitality 

'I .- , 


speech, 
she had 


surface everything appeared so satisfactory that 

M 'V 


Francie wondered why she felt depressed. 

t 1 ■ __Tt-nm 



There was a change in Doreen from Christmas 


Day onwards •, s le oecame far more affectionate 

~ * / _- m m m 1 1 r ^ _ .« v Ut r 4-Vi 1 r 


with Francie. ’ She did not herself know why this 

_ . - • •_ _!i. o r* if chA 


should be, but in some curious way it was as if she 

_ . - . . . _ •_~ ^ 4-^ hpr 


felt 


a 


need to demonstrate in 


mother’s criticism, spoken and unspoken. 

m * ® jL. W T ^"\ \ 

IS S' 


opposition to her 

Francie 


offence 


bviously innocent of any knowledge of 

« /* - _ T_ l\/\«iAan C 


here was a tinge of remorse in Doreen s 


hurried, shy caresses which neither of them reco & 


nised or understood. She sought Francie’s company 



on all occasions. 


J 


kjukz aiicuiuun -^ 

ed shoes to be mended and a saucepan that needed 


eu SllUCb LU uc ai^uuo^ --- } Mton-A 

soldering and invited Doreen to walk to t e V1 £ 


with her. Doreen had been playing in the garden 

* she must not 


shed. With certain reservations 
handle shears or scythe or move the roller 


lawn-mower — the shed was hers. She kept 


lawn-mower — rue - ,v ,, „ be 

tent there, but at the moment 


erected, the weather was too cold. 

* A m m 


suggested at lunch that she might pretend today 
thft it was Ali Baba’s cave and for a shortwhi 


Doreen had obediently imagined that the varw“* 
acks and boxes held precious stones and bars o 

A J 
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gold There was even a barrel in which Ali Baba 
could conceal himself. But presently a flight ol 
lumbers passed overhead and it occurred to her 
that it would be more fun to play that she was in an 
..ir-raid shelter. She crouched on the floor warily 


watching the sky. ^Cjj] HI* 

“That: was a near one,” she murmured. “Fair 

shakes you up, don’t it? Are you asleep, Mrs. 
Rawlings 5 I’m going t:o have a cup of tea. It didn't 

half give me a turn." iiflffli 

Her moit her and Francie would have been equal¬ 
ly surprised and pained to hear her. Mrs. Rawlings 
believed that she had scarcely noticed the raids; 
Francie hoped that she had almost forgotten them. 

A solitary Hurricane made a feint o dive- 
l>ombing the house and Doreen flattened out in 


simulated terror. 

“Oh Gawd! J thought that one had my 
numl>cr on it. What anight! Seems as i it wouldn’t 
never end. Mr. Thompson says there’s ever such 
a big fire over the river. I’ve got a horror of fire. 
I’d! rather have any thing but fire. ... s ’ut a sock 
in it. Ma— you’lli give us all the creeps. Come on 
— cheer up ! Listen to them guns — don’t that put 
a bit of heart in you ? Bang, bang, bang ! Crash ! 
That’s the way, boys — hit the buggers ! . . . Don’t 
make such a row, Joe —you’ii wake the kids . . . . 
Wake the kids — I like that! They’re lucky If they 


cal sleep through this . . 

Francie paused, astonished, at the sound o^ 
Doreen’s voice apparently reciting a dramatic 
monologue. She looked round the interior of the 
shed and was even more astonished to discover her 
lying full length on a pile of sacks, hal hidden by 
the open door. 

“Doreen ! What on earth are you doing? • H 

Doreen jumped up, looking self-conscious. 
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“ I was only playing, Mrs. Osborne.” 
u Playing at what ?” 




air-raids. Pretending there was an air-raid 

this was the shelter.” 

f r Do you often play that game?” Francie 


asked, disconcerted. 


At home sometimes. When I’m by myself 

to play with.” ' 

needn’t be by yourself any longer 
low. Fm going to the village and I thought you’d 


with nobod 

U 




like to come with me.” 

“ Oh yes, please ! Sha 



I get my hat ? 99 






“Hat and scarf and gloves. I’ll wait for you 


down the drive 




y £ 


Francie retailed this incident to Mrs. Renshawe 


Doreen had bee 


noon, 
the evacuated babies 



when they called at the Vicarage later in the after- 

told she might go and see 
gone off full of pleasure. 
“ Isn’t it appalling that a child can play at air¬ 
raids ? A. hoped that she’d almost forgotten about 
them. What ought I to do about it, do you think ? 

oved, I’m afraid she’ll just bottle 

than 


If I show I 




isap 

it up and then I’ll have done more harm 


good. 


yy 


She’ll 


“ I shouldn’t let her be alone too much. 

won’t she ? Most of the 


be starting school soon, 
children here don’t know what air-raids are, except 

She seems an adaptable little thing 
she’ll soon fall in with their games, and ideas. 
Unless you think she’s the type that likes to show 


in theory. 


ff and impress the others ? 

“ Oh no, not in the least. 


She hasn’t a scrap 


of exhibitionism in her.” .... » 

“I don’t know anything about exhibition m, 

Mrs. Renshawe said dryly, “ but I know a lot about 
showing off. I agree with you — she isn’t the type. 

Be careful you don’t spoil her.” 
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n|«[*]| try not to, Francie promised humbly. 

14 Making her haippyjisn’t spoil’: g her, is it? 

Mrs. Renshawe smiled. 

Ab Frances, don’t you know the answer fij 

rself? You must try to learn more sCar* 

|There are plenty of things in the world 

: make up your own mind about, without 

to me or that clever young mart > ou 



tiiat you 


assurance 






coming 


M 


f‘ 1 : 

Francie shoo her Head. 


“HI never learn self-assurance. I’m a fool and 




it. I knew it in the nursery. 


1 • 




“ More disgrace to the nursery that taughtiyou 


so 

that's the 


Never mind, my dear, you have charm, and 



ift that takes you furthest in the end. 


People dorrtgest loved (or their brains. 


it 


“ Don’t you think so ? And yet Pm sure I fell 


in love with ‘jreoffrcy for his brai s. ’ 





44 


Nonsense, 
for his asthma.” 



fell in love 




“ What do you mean ? ” Francie laughed. 






u You wantetl someone you could m other and 


lucky tiling 



for you both that Geoffrey isn’t the kind to care for 



othering. i’ll give him credit for that — it wasn t 


the reason he fell in love with you. 


n 


“What extraordinary things you sometimes 


say 


*» 


almost 



“ When did you work all that out — about Geourey 


and me? 


“A long time ago,” Mrs. Renshawe said prim- 1 
ly. “ A long time ago. And now 1 think you’d better 


collect mai enuu anu 1 u give yuu uuui auuic led. 

this conversation. Francie ( elt relieved 


After 


when the holidays ended and it was time for Doreen 


to start school. As for Doreen herself, she did not 



this as alarming as she had feared. Through 
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Warm an s 



village children, and although she had lost some 







d m . O ‘VUt JUllif"' 

in the past term and had to begin in a class 
uciuw her normal age group, she soon caught uo 
with the work. Like most of the evacuees, she was 
quicker-witted than the local children. But it 


she chief! 


was 



was as 


two lives. 


she preferred to keep quite separate her 




lessons 


It amused Georirey to help Doreen with her 


He had a natural flair for teaching which 


discovered 


Also, it pleased 




his vanity that she should make better progress than 


the rest. 


found 



ie had to check a tendency to boast about her at 
he office. He had little sympathy with other 


people’s complaints about 


Mrs 


evacuees, 
credit which 


taking to 


was 


largely 


mpi 

himself and Francie 

js’s. Children were perfectly good and 
amenable if you knew how to manage them. This 
kid we’ve got, for instance 






art, this more personal interest in Doreen 





another cause. _ 

particularly bad attack of asthma and was persuaded 
—to giving up much of the heavy work in the garden, 
man from the village dug the ground for the 
in ; sowing, and Geoffrey found himself moodily 
' loss. He developed a habit of taking Doreen 
walks, instructing her in countrv ore. US 
of buying her a bicycle, 
t the idea. She had an instinctive conviction 



talked 


country 

but Francie was 


Rawlings wouldn’t like it. 
“ But why ? ~ 


u Pd teach 


again s 

that MrsB_ a 

Geoffrey demanded 
her to ride — she’d be quite safe.” 
if “It isn’t that. It’s . . . oh, I don’t know — I 
ver can express myself properly. She’d think we 

m rn m m ■ ~ 


re 


bribing Doreen. 











earth 



“Well, taking an unfair advantage, anyhow. 


Giving her something her mother couldn’t afford to 


give her. but would love to give her it she could. 
You must know what I mean.” 


44 


i 


I do, 




“ Hut it seems bad luck on the child.” 


he concurred gloomily. 


In other respects, it: was he who restrained 



She was nervous about Doreen’s health 


to the point of neurosis. Every cq d was incipient 



pneumonia, every stomacn-acne, appendicitis, 
she were like this about another woman’s child, 


Geoffrey privately thought, how would she have been 


with a child ol her own ? Fortunately, I )oreen’s 








health was good, though she had little colour and 









remained jthin. * 4 \ 1 H 

She had adapted herself so readily to her new 
background that the Osbornes believed that she 
already took for granted tine change in her environ¬ 
ment. As she never commented, they supposed 
that she did not observe. In fact, she remained 
acutely conscious of the difference. Left to her own 
devices, she liked to walk from room to room, 
mounting first the flight o; stairs to the floor which 
contained her own bedroom and then the further 
flight which nowadays was very little used and which 
led to what had been the servants’ bedrooms and a 1 
lumber-room. She was fascinated by the thought 
of such a large house to contain three persons. At 
home, there had been fewer rooms than people. It 
did not: occur to her to wonder whether this were 
right or wrong; she thought only that it was nice to 
have so many rooms to walk about in and that when 
she was grown up she would 1 »uy Mum a house as big 
as this one. Then Mr. and Mrs. Osborne would 


come to visit them and say how beautiful it was. 

But better than the freedom to roam over three 
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floors was the 





privacy and seclusion of her own 
|om. The charm, of possession never wore d 
of the reasons that she loved Francie was that 




always knocked on the door and waited to be 


co 


in 



wner 


eek her 


only did this raise her to the 

of a grown-up, it also set the seal on her 

^^^KShe often. hooedMMHH^^^^^^H 

j°y 













had 


the lumber-room in 



and had 





of somethin? 
0-gjjH 


• m 










knife-machine. . 





e * 






Francie said helplessly 
most of it to go for 






> 


if 






only someone would collect the stuff, but 

_to have the chair and table. The 

had a drawer where she could keep her school-books, 

Francie had added a cushion 

room had acquired the 







for the chair a 



now 




appearance wi 



iliar at home 


to 






more austere 
he act of choosing 
articles of furniture seemed to make them 


interior decoration 



hers. 




. less a visitor. 
# 


subconsciously, she 







- w 

er pleasure in the house came 
re in the garden. She had known it so 
the winter months and she found it hard 
it with any flowers other than the rather 

* Michaelmas 

Dead 


chrysanthemums 



the pond 


the little stream and the goldfish in 

11,11 It would all be different 




in the spring, they told her, and different in the 
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oods 


though she liked to race Mac down the 

m m m • « .1.1 t 


^im 

branches of the trees. In spring, Francie said she 




could search for violets in the hedge and bring back 


bunches of primroses to post to her mother in a card¬ 


board box lined with damp cotton-wool. In spring, 


<j(;ofirey t said, she could help him sow the veget; 



and later plant them out in neat rows. She could be 


very useful, he told her, and save his old bones 



His bones weren't she countered with indigna 

a _ A a . A M 


tion. Unwittingly, her protest was 
shadow of mort lity his words implied. 



the 


Those 


whom she loved must live for ever. 



Since she no longer felt herself a stranger, it 


before she realised that her position 
in the Osbornes* household singled her out in the 


village and divided her from her school-mates by an 


intangible barrier 



*or granted : she lived where 


young Warmans took it 




eel 


bu 


4- 


among the other children she remained slightly alien 


— less because she was a Londoner than because 
she came from the house up the hill, which, set 
back from the road and hidden from them by its jj 
curving drive, had a quality of aloofness, even secrecy. 
At one time or another, they had all ventured 
through the gate to have a look at it, and many of 
them had paid quite legitimate visits, bringing 
messages and parcels. But 1 oreen lived there. 
She swung on the gate by right, went in and out by 
the front door, slept behind one of the upstairs 
windows. They did not particularly envy her these 
privileges, but nevertheless her enjoyment of them 
somehow set her apart. She could never be entirely 
on an equal footing with the rest. 

The situation was brought home to her one 
Saturday afternoon when, playing in the garden, 
she heard voices that she recognised coming from 



cei 



running out, per- 


the road beyond the hedge and, 

d a group of little girls, the Warman| 
them, ascending the hill. She called out to them 

m >wding round the gate, friendly 
pushing and giggling, pleased with them* 
ves and the occasion. 



enough 

o 



u 


We 


Work 


What 


y Warman volunte< 
a Sale of Work 


Doreen en¬ 


quired. 



“You know — where you buy things,” Betty 

a 1 # % 4 ^ 


explained vaguely. “ My 
old rubbish, but anyhow we’re going. 

_ - * m 


There’s a 




ucky Dip. It’s threepence to go in and sixpence 
or the Dip. We s ve each got hall a crown, so we 
can buy something too, if we want to.” 

“ Can I come with you, if I ask Mrs. Osborne?” 
Involuntarily Betty looked at two older girls, 
the leaders of the party, and apparently satisfied 
that they had no objection, answered for them all * 

Yes, you can come it you like.” 

“Wait for me, then,” Doreen implored, 
won’t be a minute.” She raced up the drive. 

Francie seemed woefully slow in taking m 


U 


I 


what was required of her and, when she had finally 
grasped Doreen’s rather confused explanations, 
decidedly dubious about granting; permission. 

“There’s a whole lot of them going,” Doreen 
eaded. ” Betty and Anne, and Grace Higgins 



__ _ Mrs 

“ I’ll come out and see them,” Francie cut her 

short. 

Her appearance at the gate hushed the chatter 
immediately. They all assumed the protectively 
dumb politeness of country-bred children towards 
the local gentry. Quite unconsciously, Francie 
responded to it with the faintly patronising kindness 




which it automatically evoked. She ta. i i. *. e 
as they expected her to talk. 

The Sale of Work was m aid of the Red Cross, 
she elicited, and was to be held in the village hall. 

In the evening it would be followed by a dance, 
but none of the children were staying for that. You 
could get tea there, if you paid sixpence. If Doreen 
went with them, they’d see she came back with fl 
them t >. And yes, Mrs. Osborne, they wouldn’t 
be later than six o’clock. Armed, like the Warmans, 
with half a crown, Doreen was finally allowed to 

set oft. , 

Less good-natured children might have jeered at 

Francie's strictures and precautions, but it occurred 
to none of them to do so. Nevertheless, it had 
been brought home to them afresh that Doreen was 
different. Their own mothers knew all about the 
Sale of Work and most of them wou d be along 
presently to loin them there. They had no scruples I 
about letting their children, safely grouped together, 
walk along the high-road to the next village. Only 
Doreen, who shared their work and play at school, 
spoke the same language, wore the same clothes, 
mvist obtain special permission and be particularly 
safeguarded. They knew nothing of Francie’s 
enhanced sense o responsibility for another 
woman’s child. This, they supposed, was just the 
gentry fussing. And since Doreen was far too loyal 
to dissociate herself, it seemed as though she, also, 
pm u exaggerated value on her person. 

Doreen was perfectly aware of all this. She 
felt embarrassed at being a cause o 1 bother and 
ashamed of being made to seem “ different ”. Like 
most normal children, she passionately desired to 
conform to the average. Because she was happy 
there, everything about the village appeared to her 
right and admirable. She asked nothing better than 
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o submit to 


and tradition. 




was right and 


every 


^ llage conduct 



unwritten r 

thing about Mrs. Osborne 





found 


too. Vaguely puzzled and 



silence. 


outing 




habitual refuge in 
colour had gone from the afternoon’s 






en 


She cheered up and forgot about it temporarily 





Little Ditcham and paid their 


a 


reepences 
new in her 


Th 


the stalls 


experience and she was impressed by 


bt 



sandwiches spread out ready on the trestle 


tables of the tea buffet. Like the other children, 



went first to the L,ucky Dip. For sixpence she 


drew out a little imitation leather purse, which was, 


apparently, good value and matter for congratula¬ 


tion. Another sixpence went fruitlessly on a raffle 

• V - ml • m m • m m _ — 


ticket for a doll’s bed ( but it would have been too 


small for Hermie anyhow) and another bought a 




cup of tea and two cakes. This left only ninepence 



to spend at the stalls. She bought a cake of soap 

4"* 1 « 4 t t 


for sevenpence and put the last two pennies in a 

1 • m 


Red Cross collecting-box 

Some of the children remained behind 


with 



er relations whom they had joined there, but 


^ iftr 

Betty and Anne Warman, Rose Hennessy and an 

Joan Pickerinsr walked back with 


her. The white road, hedged on either side, seemed 


-- 7 —— —---* 

eerie in the dusk. Doreen, who was used to blacked 

W « + m * m ^ -i _ « 4 • f 


--- 7 - - --- 

out London streets illuminated only by searchlights 


seeking enemy aircraft, started with terror at the 
sudden movement of an unseen cow and looked 
apprehensively at the shadowy grass verges. She 
was ashamed of her fears and it did not occur to her 


- ^ v ^ 4, 4. 4 j 4 - y jfc, 4. i ^ l. y ^ ^|i 4 i~> 4. ^ ^ ^ m ^ yir m. ^ w 

that her companions might be alarmed by the dark 
doorways of tenement houses and the drone of 


German bombers overhead. She walked between 




Betty Warm am and Joan Pickering, atui she wc. id 

hive liked to take their hands. ^ • • l j' 

loan, who had come provided with a quite large 

sum of money, had bought a tea-cosy ‘or her mother 

and several other articles of use and ornament. 

She was rather complacent pleased with horsielf 

ard inclined to patronise the younger children who 

had squandered their money on disappointing t f Is 

.,nd ends, the nature and purpose of which now 

s^r-med to them uncertain. >y comparison, Doreen s 

little pm e and cake of soap ranked high. 

“Though I think you’re a silly to buy your 

own soap/* she pointed out* JpHl 

“It’s for a present/’ ) >oreen explained hastily. 
“ J*|fTt grung to send the purse to Mum and give the 

soap to Mrs. Osborne.** 

“You’re never going to give that soap to ftirs. 
Osborne!** Joan exclaimed, tittering. 

“ Why not ? It smel s lovely.’* 

“ It’ll look as if you thought she didn’t wash, 

that’s all f . [[ l; i ^ X i 1 

Rather sycophantically, the younger children 

joined in her amusement. “D’reen thinks Mrs. 
Osborne doesn’t wash,” they chanted in chorus. 
But Doreen was unperturbed. Little girls being 
silly were much the same in London as in the 
country she knew all about them. 

“Well, I could give the soap to Mum and the 
purse to Mrs. Osborne,” she went on tranquilly, 

‘ but I think they’d like them better my way 

round.!* T > L 

Rose Hennessy, a normally well-behaved child, 
repented of her teasing and tried to change the 

subject. :■ , r u :: S ' f v 1 

b “You’ve got like two mothers, haven’t you, 
Doreen ?’’ she suggested sympathetica*ly. 

“ I’ve only got one real Mum,” I oreen answered 

ml !: f. ■ .. 95 :; 


guardedly. 


1 C 


me while the raids are on.” 


isn’t she? 


“Yes, I know. 



P^B^BB But she s kind of like a mother 

1 mean, she acts like a mother. 


ever so particular about you.” 


She 


s 


The shadow that had fallen earlier came back 

Rhqp’c crr\r\A ~1_t__i • - . * 


Despite Rose’s good intentions, she had voiced their 



general criticism. It stabbed Doreen with an almost 


physical pain, for she knew that it was less for her 


than for Francie. 


My 



she could think to say. 

«Oh, - 


all 


I’m 


sneered, suddenly malicious. 


sure you re very precious 


n 




Joan 



The Warm an 


uncertain how to respond. They did not know 


what had happened to 



conversation. Nobody 






meant . . . They glanced at Doreen too. But 


•'me was silent and her face showed nothing. 



“Look, there s a mole ! ” Anne shouted, only 


conscious of relief at the diversion. 


Where 


7? 


“Let me see ! ” “ Oh it’s dead” 


small 


middle of the road, enjoying the exaggeration 


of their shudders. 


Tf you got enough anc skinned ’em, you could 


make a pair of gloves,” Anne suggested. 


“ Ugh ! Don’t touch it — it’s all squashed. 


n 






“Run over — that’s what. 


7? 


it had grown almost too dark to see and they 

t *11 t r i # ii 


walked on more quickly, to make up for their delay. 

A 4 II t * -* m m . J 4 
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A labourer on a bicycle overtook them and called 

_ 

i . f -1. 4 i • 


out a greeting and two young women, also on bicy¬ 
cles, passed them going to the Sale. Among these 
incidents, the discussion arising out of Doreen’s fair¬ 


ings seemed to have been forgotten. They parted 


o / L 

from her at the gate in cheerful, raised voices. 


u See you Monday!” they shouted. 


_ 

Francie, listening f^^tfieir 



return, smiled. 


They sounded as though they had enjoyed them¬ 


selves. She was glad she had let Doreen go. 


Doreen came rather slowly into the drawing¬ 


room blinking at the light. She held out the cake 


of soap without saying anything. 


“ Did you buy it at the sale r 


VI 


Francie asked. 



She sniffed it. 


C< 


Lilac 


“ It’s for you.” 


heavenly f” 


your money on me. 

It's mv favourite scent.” 


But it’s lovely — thank you 


very much. 


“Is it real y?” Doreen brightened. 


“ Honestly. That’s why 1 always use lilac- 


scented powder. 


9 9 


“That was lucky, wasn’t it? Because I didn t 


know. Look—I’m going to send this purse to N urn. 


I got it in the 1 'ip.” 


“ You have done well. Did you get a rice tea V* 


“Two cakes and one of them was chocolate. 


But they weren’t as good as Lucy makes. And I 


bought 




“I never win anything in raffles, either. You 


enjoyed yourself, anyhow? ’ 


“ Yes, thank you.” 




Not for any inducement would she have told 


her otherwise. Besides, it wasn't really a lie 


she 


had enjoyed herself most oi the time. 


“Where’s Mr. Osborne?” 


“ He's working in his study. But he wants you 


to say good-night to him before you go to bed.” 


Lucy was in the kitchen, preparing to leave. 


She was going to the dance that evening and excite- 

a a a ^ - _ 


ment had made her more inane than usual. She 


asked Doreen 


( 


Work 
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“ For me 5 Darling, I didn’t mean you to spend 






id not 



to 










.V ■ 







e answers, and a moment later 
asked the same questions again. Doreen was used 
to this by now and did not worry. She ate her supper 

pleased that Geoffrey had sent a message 
ler and looking forward to visiting him in his 
study, which was ordinarily out of bounds. 

Geoffrey was sitting at his big desk with the 
green-shaded reading-lamp on it, correcting a docu¬ 
ment in legal foolscap. Doreen hesitated in the door¬ 
way, waiting to be invited further; she had recently 
learned that you only knocked on bedroom doors, 
but it still seemed rather rude to enter unannounced. 

Come on,” Geoffrey called out. “1 don’t 
bite on Saturdays.” 

Doreen giggled. She thought that Mr. Osborne 
was a very funny man. Moving nearer to the desk, 

erest its assortment of pens and 




e 





bber bands. 


paper-clips an 

“ What’s that?” She pointed to a long stick of 










hard, shiny, red substance. 

“ Sealing-wax.” 

“ What’s sea ing-wax ? ” 

“ I’ll show you.” 

He struck a match and let a blob of wax 
the back of an envelope, impressing it with his signet 




on 




ring. 


Doreen exclaimed in wonder. 
“Like to make one yourself?” 








“ Oh yes, please 1 ” 

“Be careful, then — it burns like fun.” 

She experimented rather clumsily, carefully 

licking the ring each time, covering the envelope 

spot of hot wax fell on 


with sprawling imprints, 
her hand and she jumped 






“ I told you it burned. Don’t ever play around 

with this when I’m not here.” 

“ Oh no, I won’t,” she promised earnestly. 
“That’s enough now. I can’t spare any mor$ 
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matches.” He threw the envelope into the waste-paper- 
basket and leant back in his chair. “ !*m going 
into Oxford next Saturday. Like to come with 

•erf T ' ■/ 1 ■ . ' 

She nodded vehemently, her eyes shining. 

44 Is Mrs. Osborne going too ? ” 

4 ‘ If she wants to.” 5R j | 

44 In the train ? ” 

44 Yes. in the train.” ? i, 

“Shall we have lunch in a shop?” 1 jgg 

“We shall have lunch in a hotel, i we can 
find a vacant table.” vj 

Klp^rve never been in a hotel/* ;| H 

“Well, that will be a new experience for you*fg|I 
ril show you my college, if there’s time.” ■ 

^ , “It’ll be fun,” E'oreen breathed. i^ll 

“Yes, I think it will. Now scram — I’ve got a 
lot more work to do before dinner.” j< fjlHJi 

He turned away and was surprised and rather 
pleased to feel Doreen’s lips warm against his 
cheek-bone. I J y 1® | 

“Good-n ght, Mr. Osborne.” 

■ K, "Good-night, i )reen.” 

Outside the door she paused a moment in the 
passage, smiling to herself. Joan Pickering no 
longer seemed important. ^ U 11 


^ • CHAPTER IX b | j; 

I hr plan to go to C 'xford seemed as though it might 
not materialise when a letter arrived from : leTen 
inviting herself for the week-end. But since she did 
not want to travel I riday evening, it was arranged 
that she should break her journey at Oxford^on 
Saturday and join them there. Geoffrey left early 
-and alone, to conduct his business before lunch, bin 
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Francie and Doreen timed themselves 


Helen’s train, which was due about noon. 

- m A mg ifc . 


When 



saw 


9 * * # 

Helen first. She recognised her with surprise, 

. ^ « /* « 1 3r % 


for she had not been able beforehand to remember 



looked 


The journey they had taken 


five months before, seemed very faraway 

^ « s >•/* t 11 



_i tune played 

translated. She was not even sure now if she had 


UKea 
her, 
her wi 


Miss 


Seeing her again, recognising 


her 



not quite sure. She associated 


piness of her separation from 


w ■ b awkwardness and bashfulness and 


fear. 


rhings were different now, she was different 


herself, but Miss Osborne would not know that. 



he felt her new-found self-assurance to be questioned 


and immediately it shrank, leaving her constrained 

J -I . t ^ 1 Af 1 TTfll \T W 1 t*n 


and no longer completely at ease. Instinctively, with 

conscious challenge, she took Francie s hand. 

~ - - 1 -” she said. 



Miss 


They moved forward to greet her and Helen 

* _ ____ U Anlfotimi 


kissed Francie and, after a moment’s hesitation, 


kissed Doreen. 



“That’s from your mother,” she said. 


u 


I saw 


her yesterday and she sent you her love. 

J _ - ^ 4 1 *1 1 _ _ — A- U /vm ^♦-fc-%111 


They both looked down at her smilingly, ex¬ 
pecting her to reply, but Doreen could not speak. 

She felt a sudden desolate ache of longing for he 


mother — r.q, < not 

she had travelled on the train with Helen, but had 


as though, too late, she had learned that 



Yesterday was such a short white ^ 


meeting 


the 


j-Jelen,” Francie said tactfully. 


Geoffrey at 

“ You’ll book your 




bag, of course 

walked 


They 


Doreen still 


from the station, _ 

Now that she had actua > 


holding Francie’s hand. . # u er 

arrived in Oxford, with the pleasures in s 
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there drawing nearer with every step she took, her 
spirits revived. The streets seemed very ordinary 
id secretly she was a little disappointed in nem, 
hut she remained alert and watchful. She was 
looking for Amber- She would have no difficulty 
in recognising Amber, brie; though their acquain¬ 
tance had been. And it would be somehow satis¬ 
factory, she thought, if Amber were to see her going 

in to lunch at a octet*! J 

They arrived at the Randolph, however, with¬ 
out this pleasing coincidence having occurred. 
Geoffn \ vas waiting for them in the lounge. 

“ I booked a table for half-past,” he greeted 
them. " \\ e ( in have some drinks to fill in time, 
i >o you suppose they’ll make a fuss about Doreen r*| m 
! i e grinned at her wi.h derisive affection. “Sit 
in the corner and sook eighteen. I’ll i >rd< : some n 
ginger-beer for you.” 

In h^r skimpy coat and round felt hat, Doreen 
did not look eighteen, but she loo re< , ai d ever felt, 
remark bly composed. She had faith in Mr. and 
Mrs. Osborne. 1 ch time that they had promised 
her enjoyment, their promise had been fulfilled. 
They did not place her in situations leading to 
embarrassment and downfall, they did not h ave 
foundering in waters where she could not :ouch 
the ground. Mrs. Osborne had warned her before¬ 
hand about the waiters and at lunch die day befor 
they had even had a rehearsal with the knives and 
forks, and Lucy had handed the plates and they had 
all three laughed a lot. If somet ing unexpected 
happened, she knew that she had only to looi: at 
Mrs. Osborne to find her attention immediately 
ready, to be given immediate aid. She was tense 
and rather pale, but on y with excitement and 

anticipation. | p J 

Their table in the luncheon-room was near the 



window, c 


rial, and Geoffrey chose to enliven the meal with 


a 


gruesome account ot 

FI I WThey used to 



o 

put gunpowder round their 


cks, to hasten the proceedings,” he said cheer¬ 
fully, “ and Latimer was l*ucky 


his exploded 


almost at once. 



But Ridley, poor devil, had his legs 
irnt off before the flames reached the powder. 

lost their heads and made it worse for him 




y piling on more faggots 
in the sixteenth centu 


They had pretty ways 


been able to improve upon them much.” 



J 


even in this one we haven’t 


__ _isgusting, Ueottrey," Helen said 

reprovingly. “ You’re spoiling my lunch and Doreen 


will have nightmares — won’t you Doreen ? ” 


She smiled at her, and Doreen felt sufficiently 


elated at having coped successfully with all three 
courses to smile back and shake her head in denial. 


“Doreen has far too much sense to worry her¬ 


self about a bishop who died four hundred years 

"" y argued. “I’ve brought her here 


ago, Geoffrey argued. ‘ 

:o improve her history and you can’t come to 

When we’ve had 






Oxford and ignore the martyrs. 




coffee, 


shall 


impart 


’re going to tour the town and I 

information of a dramatic and inte- 





resting kind.” 


“ Pm not going to tour the town and listen to 


you showing off,” Helen said firmly. 

It amused her to hear Geoft- 


Doreen giggled. 


accused 


of showing off, because it was so 

If she had believed there was a 




rey 

obviously absurd. _ 
grain of truth in the charge, she would have been 



very indignant. 


“ I thought you and I might look at the shops, 
Helen,” Francie suggested, “if you wouldn t e 


bored ? I have to do most of my shopping here 


nowadays. In fact, I want to see if I can buy a suit 
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and vou could help me choose it. I wte buying 
clothes by myself —I never know what 1 like and 1 
usually end by taking something that : e s;.ies- || 

woman wants to get rid of.” „ „ , 

“'Iliis time you shall buy what I li ce, rielc 

pronounced, “and it will be very satisfactory. 

♦‘We’ll meet again for tea then, Geoffrey, 
Francie said “Don’t overtire Doreen, will your 
“1 won’t be tired, IMrs. Osborne, Doreen 

assured her eagerly. ‘‘I promise 1 won’t. I can 

svstlk five miles, easily. Can 11, Mr. Osborne i 

Easily,” he confirmed gravely. 

“You will show me your college, won’ you? ’“ 

That’s what I want to see most.” \ || 

“I’ll show you the outside. We snan t be 
to go in. because it has been commandeered.” 

“ What docs that mean ? ” 

“Taken over by the government. Because of Ujj 

the war.^ \ i " : 'iSK I wi 

“Why couldn’t they take one that wasn’t 

yotsi?" Doreen asked indignantly. 

“ It was a mistake. They didn’t find out until 

it was too late. 1 hen they wrote me a letter of 
abicct apology arid I felt morally 7 bound to tell hero 
it wss all right — thcy r could stay there.” 

“You didn’t’. You’re teasing. Doreen chided 1:1 if 

’him. ^litll 


4< What makes you think that?” 

“I always know when you’re teasing.” She 

“ He’s making it up, isn’t he 


rancie 



Mrs. Osborne? 

“ Tm afraid he is,” she smiled, 
i here ! i knew you were, all the time, 
tried to look reproving and laughed instead, 
we go now, please ? ” 


n 


cc 


She 

Can 



“ Amn’t I allowed any* coffee? Oh, all right 


come 





. Watching them walk away together, Geoffrev 

ino* eampstlv ^_ i . y 


talking earnestly, Doreen’s head upturned towards 


him with devout attention, Helen said: 



“They’re good friends, those two, aren’t they?" 
“Very.” Francie’s voice was warm. “If** 


Geoffrey, h 


It s 

He takes her 


all over the place. He d never go out so much bv 
himself or with me.” * l Wlm 


“ She’s altered a lot since I brought her down. 


I suppose you know that.” 



Well 


anyhow. Is that what you mean ? 


n 


not shy of 


u Not altogether. It’s something more radical 


than that.” 



Helen paused, seeking her words, and 
then gave up the attempt to be subtle. “You’re 

M __ ? 1 * « 94 « a ^ 



turning her into a child of your own class.” 

(( At- 1 11 t -> . . . 


Oh 


class,” Francie said vaguely and rather 

f / IT m c m m m ^ ^ ^ 



omernptuously. Il 'l don’t think of children as 

m m 







belonging to any particular class. _ ^ 

children and not so nice children, and some with 


There are nice 


s^ood 




me much more alike than grownups, as well as being 

___ mm m 


much pleasanter. Doreen had very nice manners 

to begin with, but I dare say her accent has improved. 

I do correct it sometimes, and her grammar.” 

“Why?” i„ 

“ Why 

“Because . . . well, it’s obvious, isn’t it? A bad 
accent is such a handicap in life. Geoffrey always 

the basis of class distinctions 


Francie echoed with astonishment. 


says that. He says it’s mv, uaoto kji uaao __ 

in this country and if we all spoke alike they would 

J_ ___ T_ ___. • . tv 


^ v v v ,f V • 

“But even if that were true, 




die out in a generation or two.” 

"" Helen argued 

patiently, “and I don’t think it is, with all due 
rence to Geoffrey (he doesn’t always take that 
! -- A ■ 11 it’s probably according to his 



ne ; incidentally; 
mood at the moment), 


you talk as though you 
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Im affined that Doreen were going to spend the rest 
of her lift* in your particular little world. But she 
isn’t. She’s a visitor here. She’ll go back to a 
world where most of the things you’ve taught her 
will be drawbacks rather than advantages. 

“Oh no, Helen!” Francie half rebuked, halt 
n!#>aded “It must be an advantage to have learned 
morethan you knew before, surely. We’re not 

ei\ inff her '• 'tpensive tastes or spoiling her. l o ay 

If atpedal treat. Lots of the children in the village 
have more pocket-money than her mother sends her 
and wc don’t give her extra, purposely. I’d love to 
buy h<*r nice clothes, but I n * er do —- I m afraid Of 
hurting Mrs. Rawlings’s reelings. I did try tOjjBgM 
her a jersey, because 1 thought that wouldn’t matter, 
but it turned out all the wrong si apo and l gft^c it 
to Lucy in the end, to unpick for the wool M 

Helen chuckled. 

“How characteristic, darling! But I refuse to 
be disarmed. I’m serious about this, Francie. You 
aren’t haunted every morning by the brooding pre¬ 
tense of Mrs. Rawlings, as I am. She hangs about 
the office to see me, in the unconfessed hope that I’ll 
have news of Doreen for her. Slv ■ uotmy favourite 
woman, but when I watched E l oreen today 1 felt sor¬ 
ry for her. You’re giving her a lot to live up to. 

Francie was silent, confused and depressed. 
She wished that Geoffrey were there to support her, 
although she knew that he would override rather 
than dissolve her scruples. Deep down, she 
nised that in this matter of Doreen, he was far less 
conscientious than she w r as. He had developed a 
genuine affection for the child and he was charming 
to her; she adored him ; but he regarded her as 
rather like a no el and delightful toy.. He was 
proud oi her unoding, he enjovec showing I * » ff, 
his interest was strong enough and enduring enough 
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to out 









gn the min 

child 





— - tiicit luc Caf 6 

but Doreen was not an indi¬ 


vidual to him as she was to Francie. If her mother 


were to claim her now he would be. sincerely reo-ret- 

ful * 44 I nositivplv mice f-Viot- /-.UJM 1_ Si* , 



I positively miss that child, you know ” 

- - • I 1 4 « ^ A — ^ J 



- ' l 


< J / 1 J — vv J nr 

would say, surprised at himself. But once outside 



lis orbit she would cease 


lm. 


He would 



ave importance for 


hat became of her or exert himself to keep in touch 

inr^r. k ac j[ no nf e u.\~ 1 - j .1. • . 




iis own. 


him beyond the point at which 


that Helen said would 


worry him or alter his opinions and behaviour. 


t 



Perhaps, then, Helen was wrong, Francie 


ght 


view. 


veering as always between two points of 





and 


prided 



people of that persuation were always 
scornful of what thev termed sentimental ifv. She 


new that Helen 




ey termed sentimentality^^^^ 
thought her woefully, culpably 
sentimental. But there might be situations ip which 

than the cool, discriminating 


the Heart was wise 



3 - 




in. Surely, surely it was better for a child to be 


oved mistakenly than not at all? Francie, who had 



desperately. 


nly had the latter portion, believed 
Wasn’t everyone’s life, after all, a series of adjust¬ 
ments? School. work, marriacre— they robbed as 


they gave. Doreen had been unhappy when she 

em and perhaps she w 


when she wen 



y , but that was no reason, surely 
to withhold happiness from her now ? If the positions 

had been her child who 




n , - -— - 

had had to be evacuated to the care of Mrs. Raw- 


ings, wouldn’t she have chosen that she should be 

he cost of acquir- 
Kle manners? It 


ing an alien 

seemed to her at the moment an unanswerable 


argument. She hugged it to herself, unwilling to 
give Helen the opportunity to murder it. 





















..]■ didn’t mean to si'ence you completely, 

Helen said. “ Don’t look so solemn, darling. I seem 

to have cast myself for the role of Cassandra today, 

end she was deservedly unpopular, 1 always thought. 

Francie sighed and smiled. 

*‘1 don’t see how we coul 1 1'- r d 'j e any 


differently , honestly. Perhaps before the nar when 




we had maids sleeping in, we might have . 

1 - - . . . It isn t as it 



look after her, though eve 




sh<-’d been billeted on us compulsorily 


We offered 


to have her.” 


«You mean, I asked you if you’d have her,” 


Helen said "uefully 


“1 shall probably turn out to 


be the villain of this piece, in the end. 

* s ji 4*1 It 


That’ll be 


i octic justice, if you like. 

“1 don’t see why this piece should have a villain, 


tl 


Francie countered. “They don’t all, you ki w. 


Geoffrc 


rent kind of conversation •, or rather, Geoffrey was 



holding forth and Doreen was listening* The CfvR 


Wars, the rudiments of Gothic architecture ^itd 


reminiscences of hisown undergraduate days mingled 

* * a * t 1 f 1 I ^ _ J • A* l ¥ /I / ■ 


in a hotch-ootch which 1 ewiwered hut ench an ted 

_ * < »1 • __ _ C Ul « rv ri r\ / 31 * 



What a funny little piece of blot tin g-pawBj 


4ie was, he thought with amused affection every- 


soaked 


rath 


blurred. He appreciated 



bored. 




fact that she 


ideas of 


W m m ■ mar ^ — w -- 

bringing up children were ooviously rather spartnn> 

• t r __ • __t A nanfrimitnp 


either from conviction or economy. A pantomime 

• ^ JL^ ^ 


at Christmas and a very occasi onal visit to the cinema 

mm • r 1 ^ J _ A ^ MumA- 4 


[ 4 V III S 1,1 I i W 4 X* W a * m ~ j ^ ^ ^ 

appeared to l e the limit of ready-made entertain* 






ment she permitted. Geoffrey approved, believing 

• m 1 • . f __ A Hir _ 


that there was enough interes' for a child in dis- 

_1 __1J oeHVIcofJtlfr tV»#> 



covering the actual world without anticipating 


poverty-stricken /ears of reliance on rc»fessionru 
illusionists. Plenty of time for that wnen lil had 
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grown grey with custom, stale with disappointment. 
At the moment it was sufficient joy to choose 

picture postcards of the bur ' 




s she held looked jit 

« • « 


with the chief prize a coloured one which showed 


What was a 
Geoffrey was 



the coats of arms of all the colleges 
coat of arms, she wanted to know? 



delighted to inform her, leaving her with a confused 
impression of knights and tiltingyards and ladies’ 


favours. 


She 




that the tournaments had 


taken place in Christchurch Meadow and that the 


shields over coll 



doorways had been hung there 



by the knights, but Geoffrey did not suspect this. 

“ We’ll come again in the summer,” he promis- 
d, “ and Fil take you on the river, in a punt.” 

And will you fall in again, like that time you 

told about 





ot if I can help it. Won’t you be satisfied 

ess I do?” • |lfl■ H 

1 ‘ I wouldn’t want you to drown .she stipulat- 


hastily. 


% 


U 




I'hat’s very decent of you. You’d just like 
: to get wet and look silly? Supposing I upset 
the punt and you fell in too?” 

“ But I can’t swim,” Her tone was rather anxious. 
“I*d better teach you, then. Would you like 
to learn to swim ? ” 

“Not very much,” Doreen said cautiously. 
“Once teacher took us in the baths at home, biutH 
didn’t ike it. The water went up my nose.” 

“That will teach you to keep your nose shut 

next time. 




‘But you can’t shut your nose ” she expostulated. 
i) Hj “ Tid I say nose ? I meant ears, of course.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Osborne, you are funny!” 

She laughed, as he had meant her to, because 

it amused and flattered him to reduce her to gigging 
weakness, to see her usually solemn and intent ex- 
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occasion break up into delighted animati, n. 

« t i!i-^ urifii anybody dsc* «.inci 


She did 



been uuwitviu^*^ -- ,, 

“I think it’s time we joined the others now, 

* _ _tii 


he said. “ 1 want my tea. 


Liu. * " w / ^ . . i . i 5 n 

«t a <>+, we f^oing to l ave tea 10 the hotel » :t Vf 
t* No tea in a shop. They’re going to meet 


No, 


us there. 




it 


When I'm grown up, 


n 


_ r _ . , nt 



ff ||v j I ' t I jr m w »w »» — p 7 a # 

0 j 0l r to take you and Mi Osborne to lunch in a 

. - •./ tOh 1 _M ac an affpr- 


otel. 


Aind Miss Osborne,” she added as an after 

_ ^ T . H 1 L _ ^ /V_ ^ i. U a 


thought. “And Mum, of course. 


It’ll be after the 


v 


ar then and you can have ice-cream and bananas. 



Would you like that ? 

- - 


“ It’s a date. 


He thought that Francie seeme i rather subdued 

• ■ • • s be 


1 ft I k I % ir ■ m w * * w ^ -- 

ttien they joined her, i spite of the fact that 

. . i . *_ir A ... n tl.r t-K» cnif chr» wanted. 


wnen uicy jumw . . . , 

had bought herself exactly the suit she wanted, with 

_ . . ® • TI _ _ ^ ! 1. M/sf lirhf ll tKp\r UJPffft 


nau uuuwiu —- / mi it 

Helen’s connivance. Hut it was not until they were 


home 



with ! >oreen asleep lorg since ai d 

m - • 1 fL 


retired 


W mmr IP i 1 sv||| • w ^^ — — 7 — ^ ~ 

She out a fresh log on the fire and lay back in her 

- ^ a « _ J tl ^ J J: Ia la A n cf rinnf af 


one uui a iiwm - - -— * . 

chair, her hands clasped behind her head, staring at 


the encouraged 1 lames. 


Helen has been lecturing me, 


»» 


she said. 


You too. She thinks we're both to blame- 


U 


Helen can be very interfering,” he said 


placidly. “ What now 


% t 


Mrs 



lings, and to Doreen. She thinks we treat her too 

much like our own child — our own kin, anyway. 

- • • • - 


II1UU1 11Wv^. UUI *- -- ^ # ^ ' J 

She said that Doreen was only a visitor in our world 

A m i i ^ - l, L. ^ ^ ^ 4- U n f A 


.^c%lvA IIImIp , ww Jf r - g ^ 

and that when she went back to her mother, the 

i i 1 « 1 __ A.U n /Mt I/I Afll IF M P 


things she had learned with us would only be 


drawbacks to her.” 


“ Rubbish. How does she expect us to treat 
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o see 




before” 


although I hadn t thought of it 








Darling, you always see what 


means 


everybody 


I 


suppose 


But I 


y j v» 

m afraid it’s true that 


Doreen will miss the life she has with us, when she 



. Of course I know th 


er mother, but I expect it’s more fun here. 


‘‘At that rate, we ought all to go through life 


e fusing 


cause our bread was going to seem so dry when the 


jam ran out. 
child of nin 

4 | # 

wond is 


That’s a poor philosophy, even for a 


t 




k myself that it's a pity the 


is 



so arranged that one person’s commonplace 




3t evening* up 


xury, but that’s surely no reason for 
’ e position as often as possible? 


of Co 


what we had fro 


should be if we withheld 



becau 


d with her customary lot ! 99 


clasped her hands and leant forward 



eagerly. She looked quite happy again. 


“ I wish Pd thought of that. 

<y 


Helen 


alk to yo 


subj 



It’s true, of course. 


I’ll make her 








I do. 


fy 



again, 

You put things so much better than 




g 





“ I’ll talk to Helen,” he said gently. But the 


ness was for her. 

A • % 

Are you coming? 

“In a little while.” 


U 


I’m 



ing to bed now 



She stayed by the fire until the log had burnt 


but she no longer looked particularly happy 

reminded her of something which she 


had 


not to think about as a rule. 



would go back. This house which bounded 


One day Doreen 

her 


existence 


be once more a house without a 


hild. And that would be hard to bear. 
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CHAPTER 



OLD 


walked slowly, aimlessly slashing* at the g ass 



vrftf'* with a stick cut from the hedge. He carried 


no 


it. and he was bare-headed, his forage cap tucked 


through his shoulder strap. He was pale for a 


soldier, clerkly in appearance, with receding fair 
hair and mild blue eyes. To give himself courage, 


he had drunk two pints ol beer. 




Outside the gate o the house on the crest ot 


y> 



the hill he paused, looking up and down the road, 

• • m « • 1 1 1 _ -JL, ._ 


not though in fear of being observed, but rather 


as though hoping lor some measure of assistance ot 

km nc L-»r n diversion. to delav him. But the road 


per 


was empty and he pushed open thegarc and walked 


up 



drive, glancing sideways at the garden, 


nervously observant. e had thrown 

_ * r _ a m m j 0 * e 


away 



the 


‘tick and he put on his cap before he rang the bell. 



Lucy opened the door. She smiled, p;eased 


at the sight of his uniform. All soldiers were 


“ Is this Mr. Osborne’s house ? '* he asked. 




She nodded, staring like a child. 


44 Is he at home ? 




“ He’s in the garden.” 


In the garden, is he ?” He was silent <or a 


moment, looking past her into the hall, listening ior 





something. “ Is Mrs. Osborne in?” he went on. 


“ No, she’s down the village.” 


lt Nobody else in ? ” 



Anyone but Lucy might have grown suspicious, 


but Lucy thought it natural to ask questions. 


“There s only Mr. Osborne and he’s in the 
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15 she 


see him ? ” 



“ Yes. 
tc Tell 


him 




say there’s 



“ Did you want to 


reckon I do. 


U 


He hesitated. 


I ll tell him that myself. J US t 


to see 


it kindly if he’d spare me a few minutes.” 

Ol i 4 a « • ^ _ 


She Lett hmi standing in the doorway and went 


off muttering his message to ensure remembering it. 


Left alone, he stepped into the hall and gave a swift 


look round. 


ut he was back in the porch when 



Geoffrey came in by the garden door. 



U 




u 



d-morning. You wanted to see me?” 


U 


ood-morning, sir. 
ome 




If yoi^don’t mind. ...” 


assage to his study. 


Geoffrey led the way along the 


f £ 


d< 


own. 




He sat down 


himself behind his desk and the soldier took a chair 





alongside it, facing him. “ Do you smoke?” J! 

The fellow looked nervous, he thought. He 
wondered if he had come for free legal advice. 

“Thank you, sir. I don’t mind if I do. ” 

His hand had a slight tremor, Geoffrey observed 
accustomed to noting such things, and he took time 
to light the cigarette, postponing the moment of 
explanation. 

ee Is there something I can do for you ? 99 Geoffrey 
prompted him at last. 

“ Well, sir, it’s like this.” He avoided Geoffrey’s 
eyes. “The fact is . . He tried again* “I 
understand you’ve got a little girl billeted here — 
Doreen Rawlings by name ? 99 

Geoffrey nodded. 

“Wei, sir, I’m her father.” It was out, and 
unconsciously he drew a deep sigh of relief. 

Geoffrey was considerably surprised. He had 
understood from Francie that Doreen’s father was 
dead and he had to resist an absurd impulse to ask 
the man if he were sure. Nevertheless, he did not 
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disbelieve his statement. For one thing, there was 
a likeness, he could see it now. For another, lie 
had learned to recognise the ring of truth. 

“ So you’re Doreen’s father,” he commented, 

CO gain a little time. “ She isn’t expecting you, 

is safe ? . ! J '« ' ‘ . I ; i 

“ No, sir. 1 didn't write. I just came over on 

the chance, like. I’m stationed at Frentham and 

I’ve got a forty-eight hours’ pass.” • 1 

“Then I suppose Mrs. Rawlings gave you this 

address ?| t: J £ ’F ' - -F ■ . f 

m Again Rawlings hesitated. 

“ Well, not exactly, sir. We don’t communicate, 
it you might say. But 1 found out where Doreen 
was from . . from another party nd I thought I’d 
lik«- to see her.” lie glanced round him, as though 
expecting to find tv r concealed somewhere in the 

room. f . A 

“ She’s out at the moment. Out with my wife.” 
Geoffrey was frowning, balancing a paper-knife on 
his finger, uncertain and taken aback. “You’ve 
put me in rather a spot, Rawlings. You see, I’ve 
never heard Doreen even mention you ; l didn’t 
know till a moment ago that her father was alive and 
I’m not at all sure that she does. When did you 
last see her ?v 0 * , < ’ F j ’T 

<r Four years ago. But she knows I’m alive. 
Ifvc sent her things from time to time.” 

Geoffrey’s frown did not relax. 

“ I don’t want to seem over-harsh, but I’ve got 
to th.nk first of Doreen herself—I’m sure you’ll 
agree with me there. 1 don’t know what her mother’s 
told her about you, and I don’t want to upset her, 
perhaps, and involve her in something she can’t 
properly understand. And apart from that, I’ve a 
certain responsibility to Mrs. Rawlings, to your wife. 
It was she who entrusted Doreen to me, and rom 
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approve of you turning up here ? ” 


wouldn’t altogether 




Rawlings flushed and shifted in his chair. 




U A man’s got a right to se 





hasn’t he?” he asked half defiantly, half pleadingly. 




own child, 




‘Doreen remembers me, all right. I don’t know 


—- — - r 

what yarn her mother spins, but Doreen’ll know me 


when she sees me 


was always very 


fo:n d 




atb on that. She 


oreen was. I 


wouldn’t go Worrying her with any of the rights and 


wrongs of it, though I’ve got my own opinion where 


the fault lay. I only want to see her, see how she’s 


grown and trial, and have a friendly word. I might 


be going overseas 


you never know. ” 


Geoffrey stabbed the paper-knife into the 


blotter. “ Oh, hell,” he muttered under his breath. 


Aloud he said 


U 




bit more about all this. 



you’d better tell me 



your personal affairs, but 

know what the legal position is. 

? 


don’t want to pry into 
Pm a solicitor, I must 


separate 



You’re divorced 


Well, we’re separated, as you might say,” 


“but it’s nothing legal. 


Rawlings explainer slowly, 

We was married seven years ana it was nag, «« 

Couldn’t stick it 



time un 



There’s 


ood can’t bear. 


V 


up and left her. 

any longer. No, not even for the chile- 

some things flesh and bl- ■ , 

“What about the money side of it? Geottrey 

asked, not looking at him. 

allowance ?” » 

didn’t want no more to do with tne, 


You make her an 


U 


She 


“She said she 


awlingfs replied rather uneasily. 

from me. She s a 


didn’t want no money 


hard 



hard and bitter as they come. Clear 


woman, — - 4 

out and stay out, she said, and I don t want no 

to do with you.” „ n 

“What about your army pay? Geonrey 
















pressed Kim. “Surely she wouldn’t object to 
drawing the marriage allowance and the allowance 

for the child 4 .' ■ 4 ■ r - ‘ 1 <5 ' ' {‘4 ’!/' 

“I reckon she would’ve, sir. She don’t want to 

be beholden to me.? ■ ; f||| 

“That seems to me rather absurd.” eoffrey 

said judicially. For the moment he had almost for¬ 
gotten the personal* aspect; he was giving judgment 
on a case. “I think you ought to overrule her 
there. After all. you must know that she has a pretty 
hard struggle and she’s entitled to that money. It 
wo uld give Doreen a better chance — you ought to 

think of that.” ; T 4 | 

Rawlings looked increasingly uneasy. He 

knocked the ash off his cigarette with great care, his 

light blue eyes intently fixed on the operation. 

“ There’s more to it than that, sir. It’s a bit 

complicated, like. You see, I’ve taken up with 

someone else. Sk, draws the wife’s allowance. 


And there's children, too.” i jj 

Phis time the pause was quite a long one. When 
he spoke again, Geoffrey had made up his 

mind.t j * ; ■ M; - I . • y’ p j ®f ^ 

“That puts a rather different complexion on 
things, doesn’t it r Frankly, Rawlings, ! don’t see 
that you’ve got any moral right to come here, un¬ 
known to your wife, and sue Doreen. It might give 
you some satisfaction, but it can only disturb and 
up c et t;he child, and if you’re honestly fond of her, 
as 1 m sure you are, you won’t want to do that. 
- 00 k at it from her point of view, man. If she tells 
her mother that she’s seen you, there’s bound to be 
some kind of painful discussion about it, quite un¬ 
stated to her years, and r she doesn’t ted her 
mother, she’ll feel guilty and unhappy. Apart r rom 
which, I should leel bound to tell her myself, so it 
would come out anyhow. Do you really think it’s 











4 * A 

it, with things as they are r 


His 



voice was 


d and very persuasive 
Rawlings sighed. 

re ri 





sir. When you put it 
looking at it from Doreen’s side, I 
It was only . . . Well, it’s nbt much 
He stood up slowly. “She’ll be 
I’m glad her mother sent her out 





used to worry about her, 
The other children — IVe got two, 
yVe been evacuated from the start; 
“ She’s very well She likes the country. 


the 





we’re very fond of her, my wife and I.” 


“ She’s in 



ood hands, I can see that. 



J 
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thank you, sir. I’ll be getting along. 

Touched at finding him so reasonable and so 


crestfal 









don’t you get in touch with her mother 
and ask her if she’d mind your seeing Doreen occa¬ 
sionally ? If she’d agree and write and tell me so, 
I could prepare Doreen and we could fix up some 

time you have leave* I’d be very glad 

to do what I could.” 

But Rawlinf s looked dubious. 

ow her like I do, sir, thank you 

the same. She wouldn’t agree to that in a mont 





“ You don’t 





s. 
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There didn’t seem any more to say* Geoffrey 

accompanied him to the door and they shook 

The time was half-past twelve. 

one o’clock, Francie and Doreen returned 

lunch. Geoffrey did not have a d ance to s P e . fra 
Francie alone before the meal; it wasn’t 
which could be told in a hurried aside. m 

tell her in the afternoon, he decided, while ^?° re f n 
was out. She was going to pick primroses with t e 
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They called for her at half-past two. It was 

the first fine Saturday of the spring and Poreen’s 

She was filled with the 


hr st 


e 



ion- 


pleasurable anticipate*A and, this tunCj FrftflttC 

did not interpose too many reservations between her 

and enjoyment. She was to keep w th tile others, 
not get her feet wet and be back before it was dark. 
If the Wurmans invited her home for tea, however, 
he could acre >t. Lucy had three hours off in the 
afternoons and would bring her back when she 

fatunwd. ! 


The C rossleys were coming to dinner that 
evening and Francie decided that she won d res ! on 
her bed between lunch and tea. There would be 




plenty to do after that, helping Lucy prepare t iefl| 
meal. Geoffrey said he thought it was a goo 1 idea. 

It would be time enough to tell iier abou : Rawlings’ 
visit later on, he told himself; she would be upset 
about it and it would spoil her rest. He went back 

to the garden. ; v ‘ L J 1 

Francie had not nv nt to fall asleep, but she 

did so almost at once and only woke when Geoff rey 
came into the t>cdroom, carrying a tray of tea. i le 
sat on the foot of the bed, awkwardly balancing the 9 
tray on his knee, and pretended to belittle uer 
appreciation. 1 le was, in tact;, very much pleased 
with his own thoughtfulness. II I 

I “1 cut sandwiches,” he pointed out. “ 1 couldn’t 
find any cake.i !] IT , j ? 1 

“ Well, actually there is some, darling, but I 
prefer sandwiches. You’ve cut them beautifully.” 

“ 1 do cut sandwiches rather well ’ he agreed 
complacently. “Here — take this tray, i ? m going 
to drop it. HI have my tea with you. I’ve brought 
two cups.” 

They smiled at each other, enjoying themselves. 
There seemed something mildly romantic about the 





occasion 



Again Geoffrey decided to postpone 

othering her about Rawlings. It might cast a 
shadow on the evening and he was looking for¬ 
ward to entertaining the Crossleys; they amused 


lm 




a 







time is it ? ” Francfe asked. 




,1 












u Nearly five o’clock. You don’t need to start 
ooking yet, do you ? ” 

■■“No. I was wondering about Doreen. She 

nave pxme back to tea with the Warmans.” 

Lucy will bring her 


“Well, that's a 



home 










t Lucy did not bring her home. 





























CHAPTER XI 












P f P ff 

OREEN 







tion 










a 

icked primroses greedily, with a concentra- 

which would have seemed 


strange to 


persistence 
the Warman 














i f 






children had they been 
intelligent enough to recognise those qualities. She 
had no memory of other country springs nor any 
instinctive assurance of springs to come. She picked 
for the fleeting hour — in competition with the 
hawker’s kerb-side basket and the barrows of a 
score of London streets. Ruthlessly, indefatigably, 
she despoiled the little coppice, not pausing to 
admire or smell the flowers, not scorning the most 

insignificant or elusive bloom. 

“ You’ve got the most, Doreen, 

rancour 


Betty said 






She had kicked over a log and was squatting 
beside it, poking the disturbed woodlice with a twig. 
One of her brothers was looking for bird’s nests m 
the hedge and the other children were playing a 
game of tag among the sparse trees. 
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on 




out 


fun 


« It’s too early 


there aren’t enough. 


It’s no 


Wh ’n Z'Tgot to took for them. ‘You ought 
" h ' 11 > ' . . it.. .... . vou can : 


to see 


o od 


y T ou can t 


w 



for treading on them. 


her. 


“ i <e a yellow carpet? 


>1 


Doreen promoted 




“ Well sort of” She looked surprised 



Reassured, Doreen relaxed her search 



Betty to tie up her buneh for her. 


and with it all 



afternoon had slipped away 
warmth of nsl ne which was still no more 


tepid. Greens turned to greys and the primroses 
had a washed-out look. The wood became less 


friendly and withdrew itself. 


It was time to p/ > 


“ You can come back to tea with us, if you like 


I IV 



Anne invited. 




Doreen considered the matter. 


|/UICvU vv llJIvIVi *-- — 

“ 1 think I’d better go home and put (he nowew 

^ m ft I 


in water,” she decided. 




“ All right.” r „ , r ’ j.i 

They knew each other too well to be polite 

about it. 


W 


I Ml) v* V/ 3 u v/1 r% w 

parted For a moment she looked after them as 


MIICU. I Ul a -- JJiLJ 

;hcv straggled down the hill, then she turned away 

J &€> _ .1 _ 1 oirAC flYP(, 


nvy a b8 v •" --- i ^ t- 

ind began to walk along the drive, her eyes $xec 

• i ° __ • fkn fot Knnr i nf nrimroses 


IIIU UCgclII IU VV atrv aivu^ -- t . ' , 

with proprietory pride on the fat bunch of primroses 
■*-- carried in both hands. There was a slight bend 

- ** # * ^ F 


>IIC UU I 1 CU 111 UV/VII Uf 4 i.v*w. -- - o « 

n the, drive and the first few yards of it were out O 

- . /- « « ri _ J! A t-Vi^ cnlrlif^r 


light of the house. She did not see the soldier 


lean 


amp by speaking to ter. 



u Hullo, Doreen,” ‘he said in a quiet, almost 

ilcepy voice. I i i [ , j j 

1 i.e pronounced her name as her mother did, 
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with the accent on the first syllable. She noticed i 

J-V /N L J _ . # _ 1 *1 1 f t 1 




behind her startled apprehension! 

“ rVm ’*' ’■“member me ? ” He Straightened 


himself and moved towards her, slowly, hesitatingly 
Im your daddy, Doreen. You rpm^mKor 


His voice was pleading. 




You remember me. 




Mv 


But she was unconvinced by her own doubts! 

/1 ti m « • j .m\ HHraTH 


“1 m a soldier now, although I didn’t use to be 


ok! ” He took off his cap and knelt on one knee 

* a • /* * * _ _ 1 


r inging his face on a evel with hers. 

me now, don’t you ? 


<_5 O 

member 


“You re 


His 






•'*'* -1 


I used to give you 

toffees of a Saturday.” 

breath smelt queer and distasteful, 
stinctively, she backed away a little. But it was true 
that she remembered him. 

U 


In- 



you 



me home then?” she asked. 


“I’ve come to see you. Aren’t you glad to see 


your dad ? Aren’t you going to give me a kiss ? 


n 





bhe kissed him, hastily and unwillingly. 

she said. “I’ve 


U 


evacuated. 








here ne w, 


n 


been 


did not seem to hear her. Clumsily he got 




his feet again, keeping his hand on her shoulder. 
“ My little girl,” he murmured. “ My Doreen.” 
He sounded as though he were going to cry. 
e looked away from him with an undefined 
embarrassment. 

Have you seen my mum ? Did she send you 


u 


here?” she questioned, to distract him. 



“I went at Christmas, but you wasn’t there. I 


But you 


t a present for you — something nice, 
wasn’t there.” He sounded suddenly aggrieved. 
“ How was I to know you’d been evacuated ? Nobody 

she ought to have told 


told me. Your mother 


me. After all, I am your father, aren’t I ? I’ve got a 

• | * 4 


right to know where you are.” 

* 
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Bewildered, Doreen clung to'reassuring fads. 

■ ■ ~ * ” she 


u\ Bye with Mr. and Mrs. Osborne now/* 


said 


“I like it here.” 



He glanced round him then, as if remembering 


for the first time where they were. 

I talked to Mr. Osborne. 


‘Mi know their sort. 


His 


tone was 
means well, 

be 



U 


He 


but 



contemptuous. 

likes to interfere too much. 


Doreen’s mouth grew dry with terror. 


it 


Are you going to take me away: 




she 


w 


hispered 


He laughed, good-tempered again, releasing her 


shoulder and putting his hands in his pockets. 


“ Where’d 1 take you ? Back to camp ? Would 


you like to be the regimental mascot, ehf * 

• • I • - % __— 1 a * 1 r 4 t-% n I- n o rl O 


In his 


taken 


bloody lot good it’s done me, too. 

his voice came back 


tf 


y CJ 

The resent¬ 


ment in 


again 


“I tell vou 


•might I wouldn’t have come if Pd known the kind 

* • f . ? a. ^ M ! 1 rsl nn *■% £1/1 tf O 1 l 


of reception 1 was going to got. I'd pla nted it all 


different — I d planned everything friendly and cosy 


like.” Beneath his aggrievedness there sounded a 

_ a s s t r ft 


genuine pain and disappointment. 


ii 


'foil’d have 


thought they’d have asked me in for a cup of 



wouldn’t vou ? A soldier on leave, that hasn’t seen 

/ _ A ^ 4 * ft 4 4 # 1 



his little girl for four years? So. Hers arc all tight 


for fighting and getting killed, whle o her people sit 


cushy on their backsides, but you don’t ask them in 
for a cup of tea, oh no!” His tone was heavily 


ironic. “You’re too damn’ snobbish and superior. 

- _ _ a — — _ a ^ m m m A m 


Tea’s only served to officers in this oin . u 


Increasi 


only phrases she could understand. B.e wanted a cu 


of tea and somebody had said hie coul In’t l ave one. 


ery thing 
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“ Mrs. 






Pa’cup 
We 5 re lust croino* fn hi 


ing back invitingly and reassuringly. 

But he seized hold of her arm. 




- ai 

m not wanted. Look 


you come down the village 


with me and we’ll find a place there. Just 



We 






) 


i udvc buinc caiccs ana jam —a proper 

You’d like that, wouldn’t you ? ” 
She was most afraid of him when he was affec- 


tea in a shop. 


tionate 


Old 






memories, rubbed by the passage of 
ime into the shaoeless forms of instinct and fore- 

again, achieved i 

The obscure contention and the raised 



boding, 

o' 




could cut. 


edges 


that 


voice 
slammed 


her mother's face, set and furious 


a 



door, a smashed plate, her own tears . .. 
angry, oeoole hurting each other . . . and 
fterwards the 


eople 





people hurting each other . . 
tension of surface normality, her 
wordless expectation of allegiance, her 
father’s secretive, placatory endearments. Memory 







that was not real memory but only the vibration of 

« mm • « 



an explosion across the years, came back to tighten 
" er nerves with an 



unease. She did not want 


to leave the safety of the garden with him. 

she ojlectecl. 

he 



II 


“ I can’t go without telling them, 

“You don’t want to bother about that, 




U 


You 




ack. 


tell'em when you get 


II 


said impatiently, 

They don’t keep you on a chain, do they ? 

But 


she r 


(1 They might worry,” she said miserably. 

embered as she spoke that they would think 




“Let’em worry. 


I? 


^^^^^^([Warmans 

He took her hand and began 


o walk towards the gate, so that she stumbled, 


ragging 



“Couldn't you wait just a moment, so that I 
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can out the primroses in water? T iey w die ^ J 

She spoke with the cunning of desperation. 
Ei ‘ a house, this 


don 


If she could once get back to n» 


nightmare would 

K He did not bother to answer. He was angry, 






he was hurt 


she recognised his moot i nstincti' el ;. 

_ jm ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ _ ^ - 


()nce long ago, he had taken her for a walk through 

i -_ * _ U > * .• +- n /i o ti nrr \7 


' ■ r § * f I* *.*m l | • • ^ w w — » a ' ^ 

the London streets, on and on in hurt and angry 


silence, until she had been whimpering with fatigue 

_ . • «« i _ £ _ ^ i.L . am 1/1 


an.l fright. He had walked so fast the she could 


ftnru 11 *f» ** w - m * i nM 

only keep up with him by trotting, and a woman 

wF w 4 r , r . . • • ___l_f a him in 


Uiuy M f / .. / , ' - 1 » W 

had stopped him in the street and spoken to him in 

. A ■ • • • .1 __ 1 J y> Lori ' \AAf\ 


a sc 


plding voice, pointing at her. He had been 


angry with the woman too, bu* when slie had gO*p 

a • # A TV _ _ a»a«4 /4 Tv £% ^ ^ 


he had picked up Doreen and carried her. 


they had got on a bus and ridden on the outside, 


for a treat, and he had tried to cheer her up. 

• T_ 9 ^ 1 _ __ _ L. ^ 4» d 


she had gone on crying. It was dark when they got 


0iiv iiwvi r% # — o # 

home and her mother was standing in ! ^e do rws y. 

I * 1 ? ^ 1 « # A ^ £ \ /4 


l ie. started to say something, but she interriiotlM !I 
feim “You've been drinking, 1 ’ she said. 


“ Don’t 


vou never dare go near the child again whet you ve 

l .... a i i i _ i _i u:^ 



bee 


And she had slapped his ace. 


That was a long time ago. But going low 


the hill. IDoreen remembered it. 

_ _ __ m 




w 


came out. They passed a girl whom Doreen knew 


in sc’ioOi and she looked at them cwr ously but did 

• 1 _ J 1 ^ Im. ^ m /V 1 1 4^1 /l 


mot stop and speak. T ien came the shops round 


nut Jiv/L# aiivi ^— l j 

the station, three in all, and Doreen saw a gleam of 

' - II ' 9 . a m • 


W ' 

hope. She tugged at lus arm. 


“ That’s the baker’s shop. They do teas there.” 

• • m m rn I 1 1 r H 1 1 rn. mm. A. ^ aAA M 



tuuusly. 


A ll(U i/ VIIV# lyFiAim v f -y 

He looked at it doubtfully and rather contemp- 



“ Isn't there a propeir teashop ? ’ 


No. there’s only the baker's.” 


44 Well, I suppose it's better than nothing.” 


lOQ 




rs. 




ennessey was 


the counte 






V J3 • t * _ '-'xJ lull LCr§ ijjlA 

pked surprised to see Doreen with a soldier snr. 

tOAn Oirt H A? ' t 4 ) 


prised and suspicious. They sat down at one of 




the marble topped tables and she came forward 



serve them herself. 


to 


“ Hullo, Doreen. Out to tea ? ” 


She stared at Rawlings openly, her regard an 


unspoken, unavoidable interrogation 

ll T . * ^ .. P 


Introduce me, Doreen, 55 he said shortly. 



“ This is my dad 


w T as flat, without emotion. 


Hennessey.” Her voice 


ii 



Mrs 



ennessey’s manner changed. 
*dad! Well. 


I can see the 


likeness. ^ So you’ve come to see if Doreen’s being 



good girl, Mr._. 

Mollified and oleased. he smiled back at her. 


U 


That’s right. 

T- i; t <> 

.rrentham 


I’m on short leave, over from 


so near. 


3 J 


I thought I’d take the chance, being 


And I’m sure she ? s very happy to see you,” 

O 4 I) d ^ ^ w a j j 


Mrs. Hennessey said indulgently. “ It isn’t every little 
rrit-1 f-Kot- ii-ic' ^ J only wish I’d 


girl that has a soldier for a daddy. 

e shop to offer you, but late on the Satur¬ 



day we’re all but sold out. I can do you scones and 

• • 4 4 • - . . ~ 


jam, with 





“That’ll do fine.” 






He looked so happy and everything appeared 




so comfortable and normal that Doreen began to 




feel ashamed of her earlier panic. Perhaps he was 
quite nice, really ; Mrs. Hennessey seemed to think 
so. Something had happened to make him cross, 
but now he was in a good temper again and the 
situation, the whole world, had changed. She 

and failing, to 


watched him surreptitiously, trying, __— 

see the likeness to herself and he caught her eye and 


smiled at her with a wry mixture of apology and love 
and something almost like conspiracy. “ I know I 
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behaved badly up there on the hill,” his smile 

•eemed to say, “butl meant well and I trust you 
^ ,o give me away." Half against her will she 

miled back. 

|T «|, , you go to school here? he askea. 

“ Not at first I didn’t, but I do now ” 

“ Top of your class ? ” he teased. 

“i )h no! But I’ve moved up one.” 


“ That’s a good girl. Looks like you’re a be ter 


5 chol.tr than your da was. 


Plenty 



cane, tnat 


WAS 



■l got at school. I I 

He laughed, pretending to rub old scars, and 

\\ )T (rn laughed with him, though a lin e anxiously- 

Hennessey, honouring the occasion, 



carried t ic tray to the able hersel f. 
“There you are then'- 


vl ^ • 

Who’s going to pour 


out?” . . . 

“Ladies pour out,” ue joked. i.J 

“Well mind you don’t scald yourself, dear. 
It’s a big pot. My, what a lovely bunch of ^prim¬ 
roses ! Did your daddy help you pick them ? 

“No, 1 went with the Warmans.” She was 
suddenly self-conscious again, remembei mg that last 



jy 


desperate wriggle to escape. 

“ Quite . I 

Tactful and friendly, she retired behind the 
counter once more. Doreen poured out the tea and 
spread a scone with margarine and jam. A part of 

hungry, but another part of her felt rather 

“Them ' sbornes,” he said suddenly, “what are 


sick. 


Bl y like 

“ They're very nice — they’re good, t like it 
there.’ It was somehow important to convince him 


poke 




reat 


44 Oh, yes ’’ 
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“ Well, I suppose you might have gone far 

and fared worse.’ He was in a more tolerant m u , 

now. “ Not that I’ve much use for that sort. You’re 

as good as them any day, and don’t let them forget 

it. If they ever try to come it over you with their 

a-di-da-di ways, you just drop me a line and I’ll 
pretty soon make 


don t have to stop with 




em 


fl 

it 


change their tune, 
lem, you know.” 



You 



cm 


cross 


But Da 

y here, 
ere too’ 


It’s 

Mum 





The gulf between them was so wide that she 

it almost despairingly. 

d, I want to stop with them. 

I’d like to stay here always, if 

i % • * liH 

1 

He grunted, irrationally displeased. 
u What’s so nice about it, then ? ” 

“ Tf ’° different. I can’t explain.” But 


The country’s nicer than London. 
And Mr. Osborne goes for 


e was tryi 
London’s 



U 



walks with me and tells me all about different things. 
And then when I go down the village with Mrs. Os- 
orne, everybody 




ows us and says good-morning. 







can play in the garden and it’s all mine. 
And once they took me to Oxford and we had lunch 
in a hotel.” She broke off, feeling helpless to con- 
y the differences 

“ He took the teapot and poured 
ther cup. She saw, with a sinking of the heart, that 
he was frow 



ano- 






in g. 

“You don’t take long to settle down, do you ? 
e said curdy. “ Well, I reckon it is all a bit differ¬ 
ent to what you’ve been used to — posh house, 
maid to open the door, everything cushy. It seems 
to me your mother made a big mistake in sending you 
down here. You get too used to living soft and next 
thing you 11 be thinking home’s not good enough. 

Doreen began to cry, silently, her face pucker- 

She understood perfectly well 


ed, her heart sore. 
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that she was being accused of disfoyaky, and 


molding could have hurt ^ ^Lnt 




XT W ere the same tears she had shed on Christmas 

^ ( • j * i a K i A l^nfflPu tO lOVC 


Pay 


m ore than one person and it seemed that this was 
Some kind of crime. How could you help loving 


oeople when they loved you and were kind ? 



£re people angry with via. lor it ? She did not very 

wrcre pci^i s / u„ r fathpr. thought 




;: c h mh , hat this stranger, her father, thought 


a bo 




Mum over again. 

^ mm m 


t 4 


1 or Christ’s sake,” he muttered, 


a 



stow it. 


n 


He looked round uneasily, but Mrs. Hennessey wall 

• • __ 1 __ J H A 


•ervinw customers and they were unobserved. “ Any- 

I _ __. ^ I /\ /M'S 



one’d think I’d slapped you or something. Come on, 

. i l i* f - _ 1_I U ...... It- IaaItb 


there’s a good girl, eat bit of cake! Here it looks 


a bit drv 


I’ll give you my jam to spread on it*” 
From sheer despair, Doreen stopped. Tears 


w ere a language, bu : thevhad failed to communicate 

- - • •• 1 He didn’t under- 


as completely as haci aer words. 


stand 


Hut she felt the 


m 


right of them, unshed, like physical nresswe* 

.r it i J L a- 41 T Miont t a tYr* * 


44 Eat up,” he urged her. _ 

of here. Pvc had about e nough of everything today. 



I’m moving on. jfljj 

She was filled with an enormous relief. He 

was goirg. In a little while it might seem that ie 

had never come. She bolted the cake and finisimw 

hn cup of tea. The clock above the counter said 

half past five. If she hurried, she could still catch 

Lucy before she went back up the hill. 

“When’s the next train to London?” her 


father asked. 

44 1 don’t know- But it’s written up at the 

station,” she added helpfully. 

44 ]'I1 take it, even i* it’s a slow one. No point 
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n hanging about.’* 

o c> 





counter to pay 


Was 


enquired 



and went to 




• Hennessey 


U 






Out of temper, his tone was 


’1 


“ Good-bye, Mrs 




‘ Good-bye, Doreen. Good-bye, Mr. Rawlings. 




He saluted her smartly and for 


almost 


r a 


moment 



Unfortunately, there was no train for half an 



hoped that he would tell her not to 


wait, but it did not seem to occur to him. They 


stood in the deserted ticket hall, its walls hung with 


time 




old-fashioned pictures of 


resorts. There was a 



& 

beneath 


platform wall and another facing it, 




e permanently blacked-out window. One 


electric bulb without a shade cast a 



1 


adequate light. The station appeared deserted, 


as though no trains had passed through it that day 


and none was expected. Rawlings swore. 

Nice, dead-alive hole this is and no mistake. 



me what you 



to like about the place. 


Look, I’m 


I’ll go nuts if I sit here half an hour. 

going to get myself a drink. I shan’t be gone above 

minutes. You wait here till I come back, see? ” 



( 


Wait 




“ Only for five minutes. 

I can’t take you with 


over the way. 


There’s a pub just 

and 






it’s warmer here than standing outside. You stay 


ere like a good girl and I’ll give you something 


yy 


nice when I get back. 

Doreen sat clown on the edge of the wooden 

bench and listend to the sound of his heavy boots 

. When 
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that sound ceased, there was complete silence. 


comfort herself, she sniffed the primroses, already 


wilting. It was impossible to believe that she had 


t c<e<j them only that same afternoon 

■ ^ ^ ^ _ _^ _ __^ 1 ^ 1 * 44 iki 



in a secure 


and pleasant world immeasurably remove* from a 

!t occurred to her that once her 


fantastic present. ■ H M 

father was safely inside the ** Black Horse 


1 } 


there 


be 


But then, she believed, he would not catch 


safety. 

the train to London. 


He would come after her, and 


be 


He might even say that he 





was going to take her away with him. It was not 


worth the appalling risk. 


The five minutes became ten minutes and then 


fifteen. Now the station began to come to she. 


The ticket-window remained closed, but she could 
hew someone moving about in the office and two 


Hal >oi 


in bicycles and propped then 


again* t the wall. A fast train went through with a 



shower of s trks and blind, flashing windows. 


Cramped and cold, Doreen moved to the doorway 


and stood staring out into the yard, looking for her 


father with increasing uneasiness. It was ten minutes 


to the hour. 


The flap of the ticket-window opened 


with a sharp click and a few people, none of whom 






•die knew, l>egan to collect. 




baskets and paper parcels, they spoke with the local 


accent. None of them looked as though they were 


going to London on the sl< v six o’clock train. 


The re were only five minutes to go now. 
she saw him. 


vt last 


He did not apologise for having been away so 


long. 11,e went straight into the office and re-emer¬ 


ged witn a kit-bag and gas-mask. There was some 


argument about his ticket, which she did not under¬ 
stand. I 



He sounded jovial and unhurried. 
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“ Over the bridge,” the porter told him. 



signalled.” 


“Good-bye, Daddy,” Doreen said hastily, put¬ 


ting up her face to be kissed. 



But he disregarded the gesture. 

_ _ _ _ j* — ^ _ a _ _ 


“ Come on,” he said, “ it ; s the other side of the 


line.” 


U 


But I haven’t got a platform ticket,” she 


protested. 


“ I’ve got your ticket— don’t fuss. 


17 


Surprised and unwilling, she hurried along 


beside him dow 


way bridge. 


not 



platform and across the rail- 


ain was already drawing in 


train with a corridor, but the 


shabby, old-fashioned kind that meant you had to 


change. The porter was shouting the names of the 


stations and everyone seemed flustered and deter¬ 


mined. Rawlings opened a door, saw the carriage 


was full and slammed it shut again. Lumbering, he 







* • . 










ran along the platform and Doreen ran after him. 

“ Take your seats, please,” the porter called out. 

oreen had a moment of panic. He was going 

to lose the train, he was going to be left behind. 

ien she saw him open the door of another compart 

* ■ ' He came 





ment and throw his kit-bag on a seat. 

towards her, grinning, and again she put up her face 

j^g k. tmjrord*; her. she 


to be kissed. 






herself gripped by the arms and swung off her 

feet. Struggling, she was lifted in the air and thrust 

“'he door slammed behind 


int 


he compartment. 


him as the train began to move. 











CHAPTER XII 










When Lucv returned without Doreen and with no 

J — 1 Her fear 


Francie was terrified. 




knowledge of her, - , r 

unicated itself to Lucy, who became incoberei 
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t nd so contradictory in her statements that Geoffrey 
\ tied down the hill to question Mrs. Warman. h es, 
it v.-as true that Doreen had not come l ack to ea; 
the children testified that they had last seen tier 
walking up the drive to the house. At that point, 
Geoffrey's unspoken suspicions crystallised into 
certainty : he knew that she had met her lather. 

Hr fore making any further enquiries, he rang 
up Franck from the village call-box and reported 
what lie had discovered in the hope o' reassuring^ 
her, he also told her, briefly, of Raw lings’ visit that 
morning. • - 

“ So there s no need to get into a panic. He s 

obviously taken her somewhere, which he had no 
business to do, but no real harm can have come to 
her- lie's a perfectly rational type ol man and 
Obviously fond of her. He’ll probably bring her 
back by bedtime.” 

Francie said only .* > II 

“ Why didn’t you tell me?” J I 

14 Weii, I didn't want to worry you. I was going 
to tell you 1 ter.” 

It: sounded rather lame and his voice was 
ipolog'*tic. There was a pause and then she rang 
oft He realised with surprise and dismay that she 
was very angry with him. 

Instinct sent him next to make enquiries at the 
Hl.ick Horre’F The publican recognised Rawlings’ 
description at once, he had had some drinks there 
in the morning and had returned for more just before 
CiOsiog time At half-past five he had come back 
again and swallowed several in succession. He had 
seemed out of temper and in a hurry and had spoken 
of a train to catch, f JG i " -G A fi-HUH 

Geoffrey went on to the station and here found 
indisputable proof. Ihe man in the ticket ofifee 
remembered Mat the soldier who had booked! his 
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>11 __ 

A, - -- 

bered that a soldier with a little girl had caught the 
slow six o’clock with a second to spare. Geoffrey 
thanked them, tipped them and cycled home. He 


elt uneasy and unhappy. Gentle, uncritical Francie 
was angry with him, and Doreen, so easily made 
afraid, had been bullied or enticed away by a man 
who was virtually a stranger to her and who had 
almost certainly had too much to drink. Where in 
God’s name would he have taken her? And what 


U 


He 


was Mrs. Rawlings going to say ? 

Francie was waiting for him at the gate, but she 

did not greet him. 

. 2 found out that they caught the six < * 1 

train to London,” he began immediately. 

can’t have kidnapped her by force, so I suppose he 

must have told her some yarn — that he was taking 

her to see her mother, probably. I can only imagine 

that he acted out of some sort of spite — annoyed 

because I wouldn't let him see her. But he 11 come 

He only has forty- 





ght 


ises m tne morning. 

rs 1 leave and I doubt he’d risk overstaying 
it. He’ll probably drop her off here on bis way oack 

to Frentham, where he’s stationed.” 

“ What train are we catching ? ” she asked simp- 

_y, as though she had not heard his last sentence. 1 hey 
were walking up the drive, the bicycle between them. 

u There’s one that connects at Oxford with a 
train reaching London just after nine oclocc, 

Geoffrey replied. *, 

“We shall never be able to catch that. 









past seven already 


5J 




iC I meant nine o’clock tomorrow morning. 

evening which would get us 
We can’t start searching 


this 


here s no train 
there before mid-night. 
London for her at that hour. 
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She stopped 


taken 


beyond 


m 

It 



t) 


He could not see her face, but her voice was 

ne that he had never heard before. 

•Wait Nitil tomorrow ! I don’t know what you 

maaa Are vou really expecting me to shrug my 

(holders and go to bed to-night? That man must 

be half crazy — we don’t know what he may not o 

with her. Supposing he jlMt abandons her — she d 

l>e terrified. You don't en really know he is her 

father, just because he said so. Wcve jot 
in touch rith Mrs. Rawlings at once, and alter t.vat, 

ith the police.” „ /( t 

•‘ But Francie he said pleadingly, what can 

Hv ot us do l>eforr morning ? I swear to you he is 

her father — there's a strong likeness between them, 

for ON thing. And I’m certain he’d not let her come 

to any real harm 



^ m 9 wnn ^10* m * — — — — — 

loan) rcai ......... I’m not being casual about this. 

I’m ju 1 1 ai ujmet and anxious as you are, nfld I feel 
wretchedly ashamed and responsible for not having 
foreseen lomcthln* of the kind. If I’d told you 
about Rawling*s visit, you’d probably l ave takea 
some precautions—1 admit that* but, honestly, 
don’t think we can help by going up to-night. Wt ; 
shall only frighten Mrs. Hawking s into fits and tu6 U 
)\v i as powerless us we are* think its extrcinely 
unhkely that well even be able to contact her. You 
Cdii’t pick up a taxi in the s nail hours rowad*' y*. 
Francie walked on again. 

“I shall go up tonight,” she said evenly. “You 

can do as you like.” • , j 

She pushed open the door and went into the 

house. Swearing quietly, Geoffrey propped hi 

bicycle against the wall. 

He was surprised to find the Crossleys in the 
drawing-room; He had forgotten all aoout then. 
They looked serious and strangely bi s > iess-lii<e. 












rancie 


ad disappeared upstairs and he was <rl a H 
if*" r^ SenCe w lI e £ ave them a brief account 

oi tnG tacts. 

So I suppose we’:; have to leave almost at 
once,” he finished. “ fm sorry this had to happen 

the evening we’d invited you to dinner. . 

and eat, of course.” 


You’ll stay 


. “ It>s a good thing we’re here,” Cynthia said 
briskly. “ Tristram, go and cut some sandwiches 
for them, and fill a thermos, if they’ve got one. I 
think we’d better stay here till you get back,” she 

lUioes 


went on. 


in 


case 






anyone telephones, 
oreen know your number? ” 

“I’m pretty sure she does. She sometimes 
’phones me at the office. Mrs. Rawlings knows it, 
anyhow. Though, between ourselves, I’m not very 
hopeful that he’ll take Doreen anywhere near her 
mother, of all people.” 

“Would Doreen have the sense to go to the 
police if she were stranded ? ” 

“ God knows. I’ve no idea in what light she 
regards them. She’s friendly with the local bobbies 
here, but that’s rather different.” 

“ You’d better ’phone Truffitt for a car to take 
you to the station,” Cynthia reminded him. 

I will. You’re being very helpful, you and 
ristram. I’m grateful, and Francie would be if she 



could think of anything except Doreen. 


“ Poor Francie,” Cynthia said gently. 


When 


kitchen. Tristram was cutting very neat sandwiches 




nder Lucy's goggle-eyed regard. Geoffrey instruct 
ed her to serve dinner when it was ready and to 
make up beds for Mr. and Mrs. Crossley. Earlier she 
had wept hysterically, but now she seemed to be 
enjoying the excitement. Then, unable to postpone 
ft any longer, he went upstairs to find Francie. 
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Q «. jns oaring a case and sn<5 w /r * 
t ' .cn d the room. At the sight of her pale 

up ..s he entered «, feei; of lrnW tion and 

face, ttut w,,h s ^ pe " ome by tenderness. She had 

.hock he had not made enough 

o,ce for it. He knelt down beside her, to 
h»d* and kissed them £»«**« V h with - 

, , 1 , . \ r c \ on packing that case for me, to ? 

441 w ||| jf you want me to, 

unsteady voice. 

“You didn’t seriously 



alone I? 
!!■ 


11 


I’d let you go 

gin i iWft-- A i 

moved about the room, ha" din £ 
to nut in ordered a c r and T nstram s 

cutting < some **©dwiches. 1 hey re going to stay 

*. Am *« * *ft!KR2:2L2K 




1 



th^m 
hotel. 


*- o ^ 

I heir own idea —1 think it’s very decent of 

I mu mose we shall manage o get it at some 

l ' . . r • i_...... *Un. mnmPIlt. 


1 believe they’re fairly empty at the moment 



s * I 


Don’t forget to take your identity , . . 

Francie said “ yes ” to everything, but he did 

not think that she was .istening. . ! e wondered what 

nightmarish pictures were forming in her mmd and 

* m ** . 1 . • t _ _1 A f^oltnrr fur mofft 


acutely anxious about Doreen himself if he were not 
no much concerned tor Francie. How single and 
how aelfish was the average heart ’• He acknowledged 
that the wish to right himself with rancie had drive » 
to. 4 f for I >orcf*n almost into the b< ckgfOUfld.^ at 
was contemptible. It meant ttiat Francie s good 
opinion was probably of more importance to im 
than anything else in the world. A pltaiing sQfliiji 
ment tor lovers, but a confession of egotism too. 

When they eventually went downstairs ag n, 
Cynthia had - ea waiting foi ' heifi tnd - - ncie drank 
it gratefull She listened to them talking, saying 
cairn, reassuring things, and was g» teful h < that as 








articularly when Tristram announced that 


he would like to paint Doreen in the Easter 


days*, it; sounded so secure and certain. 


holi- 


■P“ But portraits aren’t your line at all,” Cvnthia 
objected. “The only times you've tried t o ’ 


V- ! 


the results have been libellous ’ 


paint 


can't 


“Because I can’t paint you, it doesn’t mean I 



paint Doreen,” Tristram said mildly, 
believe I cou 1 d. 


U 


I’d like to try, at any rate ” 


I 


“I’ll commission you,” Geoffrey said lightly. 


'“IVe always fancied myself as a patron of the arts. 


I once bought a water-colour 



study now.” 


it’s hangingin my 




“ I know. I’m afraid it’s not a very good one,” 


ristram deprecated. 


They all laughed conscientiously, but it was a 


Mac 


arrival of the car. 


Truffitt asked no questions, but his manner was 




tnd sympathetic. "Geoffrey , 
he had visited the “Black Horse” that evening; 




story was probably round 


whole village by 


now. Bad luck: on Doreen, if so — supposing she 


q « q o ^ P 


turned 

m r- 

anything else. He wondered where Rawlings had 
taken the child between four and six o’clock. Well, 



that would probably come out too, in time. 

interminable. 


It 


The train journey seemed 
was impossible to read by the dimmed light, and in 


ny case he had not brought a book, for fear that 


rancie would think him callous. 



They sat opposite 
in silence and an odd constraint. Geoff- 


himself 



s most tamiiiar nightmare, that he might be 
going to have an attack of asthma, began to take 

It was all nonsense, he told 


possession of his mind. 


pure nerves, 
eyes and tried to sleep. 


To banish it, he closed his 


Dozing fitfully, he dreamt 
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that i. sms his * u ‘"Shlnd"’’she had not come. 

"^fmWed m occasion, nearly thirty years 

fPtnfmDCrpB «*** ’ . ■.. .:> Kit nnp OI 




before 



her step 


•c 


•inhered an ocwmuu, y—• n G ne of 
ten *e had Deen \ another 

istf rs to •>(- ii _j;„rr Had arisen 



■ rs to DC me. « - had arisen 

Somehow a imsunderst. g victoria 


„t them. Somehow a “barrier at Victoria 

set ftffSaraK s he ha d 5 

Mi W K 


Station to find hersen an " C . hurried by 

her. holding her small «“ e . i east an hour, 

her ticket, for «n.u nau “ . , hpr ., nd as ked 


Then 


cket, for what »aa . . h and as ked 

the ticket inspector had noticed h r 

. .. -r _ U^A*r urnc rominfiT tO COlICCl IlCi 


her kindly d ‘omebody w ..»»* - . 

His sympntny un a number of 

i.., r ri mfn tears, niicr i"* 1 ) i , __„ 


hurst into t< rs. rvun i"<ni i , __ 

«_ hid gathered around, demanding her name 

people had fina ii v . clinging to 


people had gatner...... • - ”Siloing to 

and where '.he came from, until anally. Cl g 

•he hand of the woman from the . > 


, l-- rrrownuP sister anxiously scanning 

f k*. S te had let go the consoling hanl 
crowd for her. Nhe naa ^t go 



,„d run » S^^^AaV.te'hmi scolded 

n, r I' » ,_,1 murmured and 


bursting into tears afresh, arid 


J iCllv V VvU V11V4V - — 

eartily and the onlookers had murmured and 
d ; r-. I 1-rancie would hate like L 




i crsch rranr • tance but her sister 

„ple who had come to he a.amn« Dot 


COpie wno naa cumt, vw 

,d hurried her away. In after years she had looked 
aa nurr j , fnraotten their 


|Md hurried ner awd). “"" iv ; f .. nB f u p ; r 

for them, but she found that she had forgouen t 
g il. u«/i novor frtrorntten the hysterical terror 

lares. 


n. but sne iuuuu =»» ^ • i 

She had never forgotten the hysterical terror 

had felt at being lost and unclaimed among 

'ft,. .. M Aii a AHnn of it even now, could 
strangers, i ne 

make her shiver. 



:ollection oi it, even ntjw, 
p or now ’he child tha* she had 

flfl| 


make, her «niver. i u* - 

been herself was changed into another child. 

s _ r_ j wUo* munopinfr loneliness 


It 


been nersen was uidni;^ .s.^ -— 
was Doreen who Caced that menacing lonelines s. 

A - *k A fr^in ennrn^rhpd London^ tnG ligntS 

* 0 m 


t \s ine Twiiii dppivovuvM 

went <[>ut completely. Someone ih the wriage said 
that that meant an air-raid warning had been sound- 

•t on 



ed 








unea 


woke up ana \ voiced across-ifi 


top of everything* else 


He had not bargained for an air-raid 



We 


“Better drink that coffee 


55 


5 







get anything when we arrive.” 



She drank obediently but she refused the sand- 


share. 




_ „ but hungry, 

It was hard to believe that 


ago, he 



could be happening. 



ate his 




completely unprepared 






m 






a revo 


It would be a nice irony, he 


reflected, if they were both killed by a bomb as the 
indirect result of Private Rawlings* ill-timed visit to 



his daughter. 


Fra 



an air-raid, but 


*s eyes had darkened at the mention 






no comment. 

was periectiy well aware that she was only concer 
‘ with * - - ' 



it as a possible danger to Doreen. 


He 


the fact with a certain wryness, for he 


if he were to find a raid in progress he 


would be personally very much afraid. 


It was therefore with enormous relief that he 


en.ro the All Clear sound as they were walking oil 






the platform. Not rar from the station was an hotel 


where he had often stayed before and he led Francie 


there without bothering to try to hire a taxi. Although 


he nro r< oberec to pocket a torch, they made 



ow progress in the unfamiliar, unlit streets. Very 


people seemed to be about, and those who were 

•mm m m. * m * 



walked hurriedly, intent on reaching somewhere else 


efore another warning sounded. Once they passed 


a t n-hatted air-raid warden, and Geoffrey looked at 


him curiously and a little jealously. 


When 


the hotel, Geoffrey pressed the Night Bell, expect¬ 
ing to be let in by a sleepy, grumbling porter. But 
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the lounge hall 

fully clod' ^ and "!! l ^ 1 r an ff rudgingly but without 


bookeu 


ie m a room rauici 5 *— & 0 ' o tar inff at 

demur Geoffrey felt ■ O but a private 

them, a* if the P lace wer . .,' tm ospherc abroad, a 
dub. There was a cun;ms at«no From 



club. 1 here was •> " strangers, from 

kind of solidarity v ' hichs ,j hc . gathered that 

r _inn overnearu, »'v- & _ 


scraps of conversation mostly concentrated 

Ki’Si'S'ca : s—w 


question* 


no the \\est En . - 11 j t was wiser not to risk 



h i- r i ncie’s fears, secretly a PP lcl, V i \ lf to 

violating some p ool uliini(iilUH i countryman, 


be 


and Francie, 


an mtrusive, a s ieep-walker, 

silent and detached as a sleep w 


oa\e him no fuppoit. . . , 

1 Their room* * o» the third l too.. 


Too high 


up 


I heir room was on ; anc j won( ] e red 

(»< offrey thoug P u ItUjht. he 

her, if there we " ano 1 th l r J,'!!*!«ct' 11 1 <!''hrancie 



whether, if there wer « cnercrest to Fraud© 

wooW h vc c ? U a*i < L« g Whence door closed 


tha, they went downstairs - icjo - she 

behind the porter who l.aocan 1 on 

crossed to the window and stood witn n 


the curtain-cord. 


UI trill* vv/l * •• t • 1 

“ Put out the iight, she said. , tb ,. 

Surprised, "«) • d her at t hc 


heavy, black-lined curtains. 

_ m - 1 _ _ a ^ 


He joined her 9X 

window and they stood side by ride, 

sr. £ «su.«u parting 




“ Firc, M Francie saidi. 

. . Tf 


“Yes' A bie one, I’m afraid.” 

He shivered. He had always had a dread of fire. 

.... . .1. _ i:~u». rVianaincx ? 



Wiy 


>omeimng c^p»' 
uncontrollably. 
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“ You're cold.” 

“ No, I'ni frightened.” 

p - , ; lled 


groped to the door and switched 


& 4k h ^ i 

she asked, when he had 



on the light 


once more, 

“ Nearl y one o’clock.” She did not comment 

he went on: “ We’d be ter comm W 

God knows, I m tired enough. You must 


be too. 


S “I suppose so. I don't eel sleepy.” 

. - e f an \ <*° anything more tonight,” he 
argued, as though in answer to something which she 


had not said. “ The tubes and buses have stopped 

running*- — ,J - '* - — rr 

o 


and we'd never find 



directly it’s morning.” 


a taxi. We’ll start 


\ es. But still she made no move. 


(C I his room’s damned cold. I don’t believe the 


heat is working. 


yy 


He began to take off his clothes, 


^ oddly defenceless without them. 


h^id^you remember to pack any soap?'’ 


‘ I’m sorry. I forgot.” 


Well 


unwashed.” 


there’s none here. 


into bed. 


W have to go 

Forlorn and disgruntled, he climbed 

II % m —. - ^ 

he asked. 


“Aren't you comingW 
“Yes, I’m coming.” 

Slowly, almost dreamily, she undressed too, 

turned off the light, pulled back the curtains and 
climbed in beside him. 


In silence, not touching, 


tney lay and watched the pink glow in the sky. 


' CHAPTER XIII - .> |« 

Doreen thought that everybody in the railway car- 
riage was looking at them. It was true that their 
precipitous entry had startled the other passengers 
and aroused io them the automatic antagonism of 
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those 


in 


rsiffR 

# 4 ^ ^ ^ 4- 



--, f ’+ . _ 

arrival* "f nt,n K , S ^m,iet-lookine little girl, resent 
soldier and a chil , q ^ made room and one or 

mmt had died. 1 e°P , Doreen. Yet still 

two of them ha ®T* e gtared and wondered. 

lt seemed to he O he ha a come to be theft!il 

"TJZl , Slides between her and her father, 
ami were taking • n f t hcir attention, 

I nder their e>es consct tion him. Where 


she 




ss« r *'** [iSi'afsa M ^ 

When they fim got >n and he a seat 



« his kh nd slumped down into a seat 

on the rack tor ms kk ‘ ,w W as corn- 


opposite her. he had given ner »K“"^’"' a "'ki n d of 
r 'H‘ H she had not smiled back. 


tritNRph«| 

she 


li this were a 


joke, 


did not see it. 


In the face of her taut 



WRA wrtr je» 


“i* 0 , fWM.n"i"a*ed and eared at him. She was 

konreal'v frightened of him' but she was f "8jj ten * c , 
not really I g thought about Mr. and 


Freed*from the awkwardness of meeting his 

i rrcu ,_j uirrx She was 


o?the situation, and when she though^Mr an^ 

Mrs Osborne she wanted to cry. Lucy 

1 . _1 /i iff AH/ 


S ?^g=SV £5 

K t • w 1 fnr* 


i «*ned to her. remap® - f 

ItD fd She pictured them searching t >‘ 
w frantic, calling her name. Nobody would ever 


her, frantic, calling her name. - - , 

?»»’. .» b o;! A" “;r “f J?,T?hTh e , wh«,; 


MOW dUUUl »v. —— - ^ , , , 

Vcs Mrs. Hennessey knew about her lattier. 

Mrs Hennessey heard that she was lost, she wouW 

i ?_*u« cUs\n mh f* imaorined 


icu sbout v«v»m —o ‘i mi li 

Mr*. Hennessey toiling up the hill to tell 


her 
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story 


But that would be tomorrow. 


would know tonight. 



It was hot in the carriage and she wondered if 


she should take off her coat. It was her old coat 


and she was wearing her old shoes too. It seemed 



wrong to be going in a train in the clothes she wore 


or playing in the garden. Mu 


at all. 


Mum 



Her lips trembled and tears overflowed her eyes 


and ran down her cheeks. She caught them with her 


tongue and sniffed, feeling in her pocket to find a 


handkerchief. A voice close to her ear said gently: 


Wh 








It was the lady in the corner. Doreen had 
noticed her least of anyone, but she looked at her 








now and thought that she had a nice face though she 


was quite old. hhe was as old as Mrs. Renshawe 








and a ad the same kind of face. Doreen longed to 


tell her about everything, but she was afraid to do 


so with her father sitting opposite, even though he 




was asleep. He might wake up in the middle and 




be angry. So she said only: 


I can’t find my hankie.” 


“ Isn’t it in your pocket? 


f) 


U 


No. I’ve looked.” 


* 






“ Perhaps you tucked it in your knickers.” 
This struck Doreen as a practical and intelligent 


au d she found that sure enough she had. 



nose, she stopped crying, anxious not 










My 


ed further 

little girls always used to tuck their 








j j — --- ~ --- 

hankies in their knickers,” the ladv went on in her 

. K ^ J A * _ M l ^ ^ * 



dendiy voice. <£ But they’re too big now ; they're 


oth grown up. 



u Did you used to tuck yours in your knickers ? ” 

- a ~1 ^ A „ j :_: _ .. c. _ 


oreen enquired, glad of a diversion from her 


noughts. 


i 12 




“ I wore very old-fashioned clothes when I was 
I wore sery o . w t h elastic at 




' CI Y. 0 , . L’nirkers with elastic at 

,he knee, only frilly «*" « : 

liked tboae at all. wo> d you 








* k \ wouldn't ” That sounded rather rude, 

“ No, » wouian i. thev were 


go ^ Sickly: •• Though 1 expect they were 

_ ,-n1Wr“ . ... 


very nice really. , i mnr 9 rtlc&t ^ 

•‘N,, they were very silly and P . k 

There se threatened to come to an end, 

id the conversat Doreen the lady 

but l"i ,rpc ratkbff She said now * 

evidently meant to go 0° talking. ?lt 

“ You nearly mis^d the train, did > 



_ * « i* . ,,mi)h) ajjriin. remembering, 

I > ireen * lip* tre«no»ea "* » f llher . 


«,,! initinctivel ' she looked Hcross nt het Uher 

1 ,v lady look-d across at turn too. elo Wj. 
sleeping with hi, mouth open, and lJoreen 

•shamed of htm. 



“My Dad’s 


a 


soldier,” she said, with an ofl 


defensiveness 


m Yes 1 fee he is,” the lady said kindly. 

■ Tv . .... j.n» 


U 


A.nd 


Aro you his O Dily little girl * 


U Qk YCI.^ 4 4 9 l 

\ nrouaciously she sighed. She felt sudden y 
v * . ; u i.. tn Mil her head 


\ (*f\' tired, jiic wvum .—- * 

on the lady’s shoulder and go to sleep too 

. ' • i____ ka,i in lipr own rtx 


:iousiy mu: ». r ..v,w-. - , ,_ j 

She would have liked ;o put her head 


sleep 


on the laay s snuu.uc. sy • 

nd wake up in her own bed in her own room, with 

. . , ,. k a« , ,tv\ ning, SM9 


borne bending over 



3£ and feu tears pricking them h They 

, t , , ir w ay under her lids, burntngly hot, and 

• 1 1 S k 0 % U r\ a 



torero men — , i • 

began to trickle down her cheeks again. 

« in _t_ « t * * ** 1 1 1 ! iiinrVt rtf n r 11T 


- • }} gisj 

“Why, what a lovely bunch O' primroses, tne 


mm SiUH^ 

Doreen opened her eyes mid looked at 

llA 1 ill 111 11 \ • 
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voice. 


“ They’re nearly dead,” she said in a 




. * J 



Oh, but they^' sc^ revive in water V 
must put them in water directly you hU 
they U be quite fresh by the morning.” a " d 

a W no, P ‘? ked th j m ever such a lon g time ago. In 

wo’id^, ,L™“ d •!»»» »■« - A. h 


er voice dropped almost to a 




whisper and she lqpked at her father with fear°i 








her face. “I picked them to send to my Mum 
m a box. 15 - ^-m 9 .—Jmwm 


in 




like them ? ” 


u they’re no use now. Would 


you 


C 




‘I couldn't take your lovely primroses,” the 




ady protested, “though it’s very sweet of you to 

V __ 1 _ _ 7 1 J 


offer them, my dear.” 


\ es, you take them.” She held them out to 


her eagerly. “ Then you can put them in water 





ey won’t die. Are you going to London too ? ” 
“ No, I’m getting out at Oxford. That’s where 


* 










you 11 nave to change if you’re bound for London.’’ 

4 -* C _ 1 71 T-\ 1 * , • 1 





“I ve been to Oxford,” Doreen boasted, bright- 


“I had lunch at a hotel, at the Randolph 


Is that where you’re going? ” 


,/ gracious, no! Nowhere as grand as 

that, i he lady looked surprised and amused. 


Did your father take you there ? ” 


I 



Mr. and Mrs 

I’ve been evacuated.” The 


dve with them now 

anxiety came back into her face and voice. u They’ll 
L > e so worried about me. They den t know 
Dad’s taken me with him in a train. Perhaps 


’ll think I’m dead.” 


The lady looked exceedingly bewildered. 
u Do you mean that these people you’re living 


don t know you're with your father ? ” 

Doreen shook her head, her eyes bright with 


tears and alarm. 
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what a very 




ltd at the *ieep.u*^~—- ( incredulity in her 


astonishment ii®B • 


“And your mother 


where is she ? 


™ i. u,. i!m in London 


The 


AhweV *£ thafsailrights.isn’t k :i 


Vour 


“ Ah well, men, a -** * ’ VrmTl be 

father's uking you to join ^ 

. . »v»/» nrimros 1 s in person* 


\, rrive her the primroses in person 
* This was an entirely new idea to Doreen. e 



considr,. d .. with nope ana «o said gQ » 


“Do vou think he will? - 

t - frit that she ought to explain to the lady abo 
Siv: lelt that sne v *. _T t . lovaltv kept 


She lelt that sne uug..v —,- - . 

Uum and Dad but embarrassment and loyalty kept 

hcr silem i wouldn't mind if I was going to see 



Mum/ she finished. 


hifki”* * ««*» laU * h ’ kind ' y bUt faIntly 


chiding too- 



taking you ? 


Thy don’t you ask your father where he s 

* _ . • • . _ ^ * J i U rt f r *11 rO I \7 


if \ ( k | |C CJUl % *»*»»»'— | 

.. Perhaps I will ask him when he wakes up, 




cautious 


better 


We 


drftwin^ into Oxford. 




stoodi up and began t.o take 


sne srwu up «nu - _ 

cel. from .he luggage-rack. Doreen looked at her 
father and wondered how she should rouse »'b». But 


the movement m w« carriage -- „ 

Hr opened his eyes, yawned an m; de a gnflMfl 
a. though he had a bad taste in his mouth. 

^ __ * * I I rkt 

“ We ve 




timidly. 


got to change here, I )oreea said 


“ VVhere are we ? ** 


“ Oxford.” ~tUA 

The lady in the corner got out tirst. S ie srr . ■ 

f * , _ J_1_Uor 


111C IciUJ in vuv vv. - - 

jit Doreen as she passer and patted OCf CneCflj^ 
« Good bye." she said. ^ * 
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Aren’t; you going to take the primroses?” 
oreen asked, disappointed. 

“y° u ;re sure you really want me to. Thank 

in a 



dear. Ill put them 



home.” 


pretty bowl directly I 




She smiled again but a little uncertainly 
glancing from Doreen to the lolling, drowsy ficrure 
of her father. Doubt came back into her face. *But 
it was too late now. The stream of people carried 

away. A kind-hearted woman, devoted to 
ildren, she would always wonder whether there 
was something she had left undone. 

Rawlings collected his kit, jerked his head at 
oreen and followed her out of the compartment. 
“ What was that old geyser saying to you ? ” he 


asked suspiciously. 






11 She only said 1 had a lovely bunch of prim¬ 
roses. So I gave them to her.” 

“What did you want to do that for?” 

U I didn’t want them to die.” 

“Is that all she said ?” 

“That’s ad.” It was easy to tell lies, Doreen 
realised with surprise. You just said something and 
If the other person didn’t know any different, they 
had to believe you. 

“ Here, wait where you are while I find out when 
our train’s due.” He walked off down the platform. 

Doreen watched the people filing through the 
barrier. It would be easy to follow them, to hide 
where her father could not find her. She might 

up with the lady and ask her to take her home 
her, or she could go to the Randolph Hotel 
and ask them to ’phone Mr. Osborne and tell him 
where she was. But it was dark outside and she 
might lose herself. It was too big an adventure. 

When her father rejoined her, she said: 

I want to go to the lavatory.” 
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catc 


wit 






4 * O K. You’ve got time. You Ctt g0 Dy yf jr 

“ rfe sounded rather disconcerted. 


M 


can 


“Oh vc* Rut 1 haven’t got a penny 

' _ Till _f/\r ifAII HI 


I’ll wait for you outside.” 


\Vherf she Mini out again, he took her hand 
-d gave it a little squeeze It was as if he had been 



touched 


ana picaacu «.«»««• --— , 

Emboldened, Doreen risked her question. 

•_^ ^ An / 


»"% l"where are we going to in London?” , 

did rot answer or a moment a id LJDreen 




Ibec 


itv* aw re ot tne w aung u. >«^ * 

“ Where do you want to go ? he a^^ea at last, 


jrftjffly 




.’dliketog_B^^^^^g« ■ 

Well, that** where 1 m tak ng you. 

^ - - • • * . 1 _L. ^ * 


it 


( )h." She did not dare show her relief. It 


that for a moment she felt 


was a relief so great - 

physically exhausted and Met legs iremblf ti. 


“U that all you’ve got to say?” 


1^ imi nil TV” ’ ^ S --/ 

She route not tell h orn his tone whethe he was 


good 


* 41 Why are you taking me away from Mr. anc 
Shag Osbotme 


li 


Ne\er you mind about that.” iis voice this 


time was definitely curt. “ It’s enough that I’ve got 


my reasons. 




They did not speak again u til ' r Lonchni 


B IIV. ¥ Uiu »'vt. - &- 

tr.iin drew in t and of the second half of; the journey 
Doreen remembered little. They sat side by side 


■ f I T f 1 | i * i \ | jr \ ^ m m . * m m*. m w — ^ r — —- —' m —' — 

and she fell asleep almost at once, her head resting 
against his arm. Most of the time he slept again him- 


rt^rUUM I«i 3 «*»*■»• * T * V1 * ,B ^ % —^ — r — r> - 

self, but sometimes he looked down at her relaxed 

. . • . ._i._J__J __._1 


face with an expression at once tender and regretful. 
The discovery, when the train drew in at 


| I (v U 1 <3 vV ▼ V* V | ff ib\^&i w % J ^ ^ v 

Paddington, that there was an air-raid in progress 

Sobered H#» haH fnrorot-fpn ahnnt nir- 


} \ illllvl I III Ilf • mm m m m m 41 v mm v m V m 

raids- London had been enjoying a short lull while 


- 


1 A 7 




kl « 





“d. »««, he „ 

sea to raids. Cruns were in action and the mu, 
was almost deserted. The train emptied rapidly 
some passengers making for the shelters, others for 


the Underground. Rawlings chose the latter. He was 

n 1 f '4 I T F * «■ 4* A I - » _ - 1 t « jm rn m 











nly acutely anxious to be rid of his responsibili- 


character 


aymg unconscious tribute to the stronger 

‘AF K A fal4* 4*Urvi. _ ___J 1 ? i 4 1 « 5 


when he had handed Doreen over to her mother. 




Sensing his uneasiness, Doreen was infected bv 

*.1 _ C .5 _ • 1 4 . ^ . J 


h er 




the raid. The barrage was much heavier than 

T L* .a J ^ _ J If 4 4 


any she had heard before and she had forgotten how 
distinguish between shell and bomb. Crossing 
vast, exposed area of Paddington Station was 

f ‘ c,nnf ° where wild beasts 




lurked. 


traversing?* 

o 



w a lonely plain 

They took it almost at a run, and going 
down the stairs they could still hear the roaring 

the wild beasts frustrated of their 


f the 


guns 




prey, 




u Does your mother sleep out in a shelter?” 

•It* a ri n a tiv h /*. 4^ ^ U m . ...___r_ 1 • ' . 1 _ . _ ?_ 


e asked her when they were safely in the train. 

Lt TVT _ . t*. * — J . 


u Not now she doesn’t. Sometimes she goes 


Mrs 



noisy 


a 


When 


< 


I hen I guess she , s there tonight,” he muttered. 

t_i_ j-i _ _ _ .• * b i ... 


o ~ -- - O * --- 

He had rather particular reasons for not wishing 

_ — m _ i\ fm _ - ^ 1 ? m m * « m ~ ^ « 


Mrs 




u 



7 — — ~ --- v ^ v * — 

She’ll be ever so surprised to see us,” Doreen 
said, yawning. “1 wish we were there now. I wish 
was in bed. Pm hungry, Dad.” 

4 i ^ J m. 


< 


‘ Your mother’ll give you something to eat 




Secure for the moment from bombs, there was 

P . A - ' A 


to 


protect him from the more complex 

a short while now, he would have 
to face his wife and make his explanations. It was 


ordeal ahead. 


V 1 M A. At# V! 

bloody bad luck that there had to be a raid tonight 

? S’ l ; * -v i l V J . | a • 1%' ^TJ l |T V ' 
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of Li nights. She wasn't g ** ggP 

hi. having brought Doreen W«.«hb^ 

When they alighted at their station, do 
curiously at the ; shelteMWJ 1 P ( an(J warm down 

mMr e rvi ad them. “ »», | w she had slept 

bett 


here 
before 


^ She wondered why her mother had always 

n her face f« «st the J-’" d ' r S ro “" ' and have a 
look round." her father commanded h«, * £ 



rf*achf<j 


wait tit 




the toot of the escalator, 
there’s a bit of a lull. 


She seized his arm. 

M Don’t leave me 
want to be alone.** 

. " - - 

« A j tw the crutt® &ro ®cxio* 

trot to leave you. leer * nai simi __ _ 

sfijjr vip Has c'Ot to come 


take me with you. I doO*t 
You won’t be alone with all thb Crowd. iv« 


v "~ & -. 

You don t want a 


bit of that on your head, do you? 

“ 1M r.uivr ip* with you.” ple-uh ft 

He looked about him rather desperately and 
oaucrbt the eyo of a stout woman propped agatntt 

the wall, with two sleeping children lyins a on 2 


side her. 


lady 


hr said. “ Won’t vou, missus ? My little girl don’t 
ike staying on her own and I’ve got to go up top 

I’ll look after you,’* the 

__ « a 4 _ r-M 


and ser if the coast’s clear.” 




<( 


I hat’s right, dear 


stout woman said affably’. “ Come and sit along of 

* * JT*m a # S X _ a - _ a a * M m % w m " 1 u T 1 I ^ 


me 


Wiikaii nmu aiiu 

She patted a very dirty cushion in a gesture 
of invitation. 

—- *— -esigned to the good inten- 

She did not want to sit on 


Doreen 


tlons 


the dirty cushion, but she dm, f * ^ as 
following with unhappy < 

uo the escalator. 
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woman 





re d you live, dear ? ” 



stout 


' Dakers Place. IPs not far.” 

I know Dakers Place. Off Colefax Street, 
with a paper-shop at the corner ? That’s right. ’Ad 
a few dropped round there, ain’t they ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know. I’ve been evacuated.” 

Si! The woman glanced at the sleeping children. 

“ I don’t ’old with evacuation. Tried it once 
and that was enough. They’re a funny lot in the 
country, though I reckon there’s all sorts wherever 

y ou go. Your dad fetched you ’ome, then ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Didn’t pick a very good night, did’e? You'd 
be better off down ’ere with me tonight. You’re 
welcome, dearie, if you’d like to stay. Always 
rooms for a little ’un, as the saying goes.” 

“Thank you very much,” Doreen said politely, 
| 3. but I’m going home to my Mum.” 

“ Going ’ome to your Mum — well, that’s diffe¬ 
rent. She’d oe wondering what’d ’appened to you. 
5 Ere, ’ave a bit o’ cake- it’s quite ‘olesome — 1 
made it myself.” 

Doreen ate the cake gratefully; she was cons¬ 
cious of having missed her supper. She decided that 
she liked the stout woman very much — better than 
the lady in the train, though she had been nice, too. 

“Is that your little boy and girl? ” she asked, 
looking at the sleeping children, 
f “The boy’s my youngest and the little girl s a 
neighbour’s child — ’er mother’s in ’ospital, ’aving a 
baby. Sid and Gladys, their names are. What’s 
yours, love ? ” 

p: “Doreen. Doreen Rawlings.” 

“That’s a pretty name. The kids’ll be ever so 
disappointed when I tell’em about you in the morn¬ 
ing, but it ain’t right to wake ’em up, is it? I don’t 
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•old with kids sitting up all hours. Oo«n ’ore they 
• tiU the trains stop, most ol can. l uo 

old with that. All my c ildren went to bed before 

nine o'clock till they'd left school. , 

•Have you got * lot of children then? 

Doreen 

__ ^ ok. * m 


Six 


the stout 


*1*. _ _woman said triumphantly. 

Ml «o»n up and out in the world, bar Sid. E 
was a bit o' an afterthought, as you might say. I ve 
. two boys in th< Army, two girls married and the 
otter in munitions. I got » grandson 1 Am t it rich? 


hati 


M L I I V * ‘ * 1 B 1 * w , . t 4 

Uncle Sid we call this one, and im only »e?en 

1 )oreen thought this the most amusing thing she 
JBer heard and she joined in the stout womans 
laughter vuthout reserve. For the moment she ha 
(orgott.-n the raid, and Mum and Dad and Mr. and 
Mr*. Osborne and all the complexities of her exis- 

Riwlinc[s coming d^wn tHc esc Litofi Wtis 

” * i /• 1 _!_- J 

astonished to see 


tencc 


her so cheerful and animated. 


Hr looked at the stout woman with respect. 

« « m i _ # i \T_1 


comes your dad, ’ she said. Now let s ear 

what Vs got to say about the fun and games up top.” 

Rawlings reported a lull. He thought they had 
better be pushing on while the going was good. 


Doreen stood 


Home was tantali- 


r « / § m. p Vv- • P w ^ ~ 0 

singly near and her mother more desirable than am 
stranger, however kind. 


II 


fhank vou tor the cane 


me, 1 she said. 

“There’s pretty manners!” the stout woman 
said adm ingly. ‘You’re welcome, love. Any 
time your mum and dad wants to know yo < 1 * some* 
where s fe, just you come along to me and I’ll take 
care of you. I'm always ’ere—black-out to six 
o clock. You can’t miss me — I’m too big 1” 

Her chuckling laaghter followed them up the 
stairs. Doreen waved till she was carried out of 








Then, for 







It 


as strange to be out of doors in London again, in 


the black-out, with a raid on. But everything seem- 



'giy q 




in quite an ordinary way. They hurried along and 


Doreen was glad of their haste because 


any other reason, she felt cold. Almost at once, it 
seemed, they had turned into Colefax Street from 

ft m ^ j ^ _ _ _ 



"which Dakers Place led off. But there was some¬ 


thing different about Colefax Street; the big ware¬ 
house 


and houses wasn’t any longer there. Only its bones 


remained — giant girders which had withstood a 




had loomed amongst the little shops 


They 1 


faint moonlight. 









■ 


U 


the warehouse 


has gone. 


■ s he^|ppp||||||P[^ _ 

That’s where Mum and I used to shelter, 


he basement there.” 


Must 


“ Burnt out,” he said, with an appraising glance. 




He thought, with a sick qualm, that it was just 
as well they hadn’t been sheltering there the night 

happened, and again he wondered uneasily 



i jl * o m t r * 

what he could say to his wife in explanation of his 



conduct. The trouble was, he couldn’t explain it 


He had acted on impulse, 






at all clearly to himself, 
from motives which at the time had seemed unques- 

He 


tionable, but now their urgency had faded. 

the truth 



taken a drop too 





that was 


ut he couldn’t very well give that as 


excuse. 




ff 


“Mum never told me,” Doreen murmured. 
___ __ _^ _ It seemed to her 

that danger still threatened her mother, that by her 
discovery of it, it was happening all over again 


** She didn’t want me to worry. 



1 I’m glad now that Edie went away,” she added 

, - r -r ~ -i—^ 4 t % it 


Who 
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“Sh«*’s mv friend. But she went to live in the 

w 




me. 


»» 


that’s where you ought to be now, 



thought gloomily. 


.'hey turned the corner by the paper-shop. Night 
was kind to the little cul-de-sac with its row Of Si* 


tall houses facing a blank wall. Nig it co: « ^ed till 
broken steps and blistered paint, the dingy, unwasH- 

. • « i> «» i . _l_ . I. ^ . 1 /\ 



curtains 


Familiar, it was dear and I 'orecn felt a yearni ig love 




for it 


one 


so 



'I he front door, as usual, was unlocked. Inside, 


the narrow passage way, the strange* remembered 

' the smell of 


smell of home lay waiting for her 
meals nd faulty sanitation, damp w ills, airlessness 

confined space. 

e'or a 



hung to dry in 


began to mount the stars. 


moment Rawlings hesitated, then, tumbli ng in the 






i ii i t I i i i t i • 

• 9 ^90 W w w ^ 

He did not know about the screen which hid 


the gas-stove or the landing. Doreen, avoiding it by 


Instinct, did not warn him. It fell with a loud crash 


and Mrs. Rawlings flung open the door of hcc foo 




CHAPTER XIV 


At the Mght of her mother, ! >oreen surprised herself 



by bursting into tears. They were tears of reaction 



relief and the tierce pressure off her mother’s 


arms about her increased them to almost a frenzy 


of weeping. In those first moments, Mrs. Haw;mgs 


spoke endearments and reassurances and nothing 


else. She did not seem even to observe her husband 


standing sheepishly in the background,and he made 


no attempt at speech. The light through the open 
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door cast shadows on the little landing with its sink 
and gas-stove and upturned screen, and he remain¬ 
ed among those shadows and waited his turn. The 


house below them 


No 


one had 


was very quiet. | 
been roused by the falling of the screen. Everyone 
had gone to the shelters. 

Gradually, Doreen’s sobs quietened until they 
were no more than gasping breaths. She twisted 
her lieaci away from her mother’s breast and looked 
behind her. 

u Dad . . . Dad brought me, Mum. He took 
me in the train and I never had time to say good-bye 
to Mr. and Mrs. Osborne. They don’t know where 
I am. They’ll be ever so worried, Mum.” 

“You’d better come in/’ Mrs. Rawlings said to 
husband. 

She took Doreen’s arm and gave her a gentle 
sh into the room, leaving him to follow them. 
There was a coal fire in the grate and the remains 
of a meal on the table. Warm, crowded and familiar, 




the room had never seemed dearer to Doreen. She 
wanted to stay there always, safe with Mum. 

“ You’re cold, child — you’re shivering. Go 
and sit by the fire and I’ll mix you up some cocoa.” 

u I’m hungry too,” Doreen said plaintively. 

“ There’s bread and butter on the table there, 
at a bit of that to get on with.” 

until she had seen her seated in the arm- 
hair, with a plate on her lap, did she turn to her 



husband. 


u And now let’s hear what all this is about, 




she said. 


He had slipped off his kit-bag and respirator 

but he 




had not sat down. 


and stood them in the corner by the door, 

Seeing him glance about him 

uncertainly, she pushed a chair towards him in 

wordless invitation, but she remained standing her- 
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,, • • o ;,»rr nf cocoa at the table. The 

«"• "T* R , and Doreen ..opped eating 

“7S? ,n in“am ‘a'v again another rootn, in a 

house which she had long ago forgotten. 

•Well, it was like this,” he began In 

• a at Frf»ntham see and when ■ lounn out 

tationed at 1 rentham, see. «uiu 

[)oreen was so near, I thought l d juit 

—make sure she was 


and have a look at her, like || | 

1 right and happy and that. ? „ Mr<s 

“How did you know where she was? Mrs. 

Rawlings interrupted. *14 «■%»*» I 

“1 came here, Christmas time, he said more 

slowly. “ meone told nv‘ about Doreen being 

evacuated aid you going down to spend the Chris - 

mas with her. 1 took note of the address. 

“ l know who that was,* she said angri y, stirring 

th'i cocoa mixture as though the spoon she wielded 

were a weapon aimed at the informer. c 

“ I had a right to know,” he countered defen¬ 
sively* And man s got a right to know what s 

happened to his child/’ 

“ You’ve got no right,” he stated, matter of 

factly, without rancour. 

He was silent and she looked up sharply. 

41 Well — go on. You found out where she 

and you went there. W hat happened then ? 


1 le did not meet her eyes. 

.. • • • . M Lfl - 


took exception.” His voice dropped to a 

suable 



s not a suitable place for her. So I 
fetched her home.” 

“ They wouldn’t let you see her, I suppose.” 

“It wasn’t that. Matter of fact, she was out 
when 1 called. It’s not suitable, that’s all. You 
made a bier mistake when you sent her there, 

Ada.’h . '■ ; / i ih ] jj In 

“ Oh Mum, you didn’t! ” C>oreen burst out. 
“You keep out of this, love,” her mother said 
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gently. “Eat up your 
warm your cocoa.” 





and 


butter and I’ll 


She went out on the landing leaving the door 

open behind her, and they sat in silence listening 

to the sound of her pouring the cocoa into a sauce¬ 
pan and lighting the gas-ring. 

u You can pick up this screen you knocked 
over,? she called out. 3 • ; Y : ' m is 01SH! Jlfl 







He rose obediently and for a moment they 
remained outside together. It was the moment 
chosen by the Luftwaffe to send another flight of 
bombers over London. Far away, the first gun 
barked its warning and defiance. 

u Mum! ” Doreen cried in sudden panic. 

She was back instantly, 
hat is it, love?” 

c Didn’t you hear? They’re coming back —th® 
bombers.” 

“ Don’t you worry about them,” Mrs. Raw lings 
said comfortably. “They’re not looking for us.” 

“ They burnt the warehouse, Mum. You never 
told me.” 


• “Didn’t I? I must have forgot.” 

Reassured by her tone, Doreen went on eating, 
though she listened anxiously to the gunfire, expect¬ 
ing any moment to hear bombs. Her father had 
remained on the landing and her mother returned 
there. She heard them talking in low voices, but 
she could not make out the words. She wished that 
her father would go and that she could be alone 
with her mother. But where would he go to ? He 
would have to stay unti the All Clear and that 

might not come before the morning. 

Mrs. Rawlings came back with the cocoa steam¬ 
ing in a jug and her husband followed her, moving 
slowly, as though to conceal his lack of purpose. 
Deftly she relaid the table and opened a tin of salmon. 
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‘‘Come and sit up At the ; ib .* prope? iy now, 
•he Mid, “and eat a bit of fish with your cocoa. 

You too, Harry,’’ she added. 

5tie poured out a cup for herse but she did 

not eat anything. They sat round the table in n 

strained sbcnce. It was funny, Dorctn thought, to be 

having* a meal with Nluiii and .).id instead of with 

Mr. and Mrs. Osborne. At breakfast, Mr. Osborne 

didn't talk either ; he read the paper; but she and 

Mr». Osborne talked. Or if Mrs. Osborne had 

i< tiers to readi there was always Mac to talk to 

S?'.e wished Mac was here now.” 

“ Mac nearly caught a rabbit,” she said sudden y. 

“Did he, love } When was that?” 

“It w ts this morning.” Doreen answered after 

a pause. i ! Jj 

“ i his morning 1 Cou d jt be really only this 

morning 5 Mr Osborne had taken him out for a run 
ato r breakfast and she had gone too. He had bark¬ 
ed like a crazy dog and Mr. Osborne had said : ‘ He s 
•cented a rabbit.” Then they had seen the rabbit, 
skurrying lor safety, with Mac a long way behind. 
He had come back afterwards, wagging his tail as 
though he expected to be praised, and Mr. Osborne 
had laughed and said: ‘A little bit out of your 
class, old boy.’ ” Unconscious y, Doreen sighed. 

i in going to out you to bed when you’ve 
ariished your supper,” her mother remarked. You’re 
\ half asleep. r ; ; vljfe 

“In our bed—here? ” she asked, startled. 
“Where else would you go?” >^|S§ 

l ut — there s a raid on.” 

In confirmation of her words, the ear-splitting 
din of a mobile gun broke out, so it seemed, almost 
on their doorstep. Doreen started convulsively and 
flinched away from the sound. Rawlings jumped 
i.p from his chair and interposed his body between 
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her and the window. Through the muted reports 


of exploding shells they could hear the drumming 


of an enemy plane 



Here, this is no place to stop,” he protested. 



“We _ 

of the glass.” 



“There isn’t any glass,” Mrs. Rawlings said 


evenly. “Been no glass for three or four months. 

m m. _ __ __ 


We 


Mrs. Freeman’s gone 


to the shelter, but I’ve got her key.” She spoke 






very deliberately, as though by slowing her words 
she could slow 



e progress o events. 





T1 


“Better not wait too long,” he said jerkily. 


It strikes 



me 


# » 


He broke off as the accelerating whistle of a 

m _ _ _ ^ _ _ _ _ _ 


descending bomb blotted out all the other noises in 
the world. For the second time that day, Doreen 


felt herself seized up in his arms. She struggled 


and screamed in a delirium of fear 



“ Mum ! Mum ! I want my Mum! ” 


They 


were 


Suddenly she was in darkness, 
outside on the landing and it was her mother’s arms 
around her. Everything had happened so quickly 
that she scarcely heard the crash. The house dipped 

and quivered and the guns roared out again. Some¬ 
body was saying : “ Oh my God. Oh my God. 

- g ut j ier mot h er ’ s voice was in 


That was her father. 


her ears, saying: “There, there, there, li/s all over 
now, love. You’re all right now. Mum’s got you 
quite safe.” She felt so tired that nothing seemed 

to matter very much. 

The gun on the doorstep ceased firing and 
far away in the distance there was a dun reverber¬ 
ation. 

T “ That’s the third of the stick,” her mother said. 
“ He’s gone now.” 
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heard the second,” her 'ather muttered 


“You were making too much row yourself,” 

phi : V' _ ^ ^ , jj* _ 

With no further exchange oi words, hey pro¬ 
ceed'd down the stairs. Past where the Sharps used 
to live and where strangers lived now ; past the 
livstory on the half-handing ; past Mr. and Mrs. 
Goldstein ar.d Miriam and (oe; down to the ground 
floor, where th r- blind man lived with his sister ; 
down . 'in to Mrs. Freeman’s basement. The 
stairs creaked more than they used to; perhaps the 
bombs had loosened them ; and there was more 
plaster oft the walls ; she could tee 1 it loose unde^ 
her fingers as she fumbled her way in the dark. 
Edio liked to pick the plaster oft, but she got a 
•colding if Mn Sharp caught her at it. 

It was cold in the basement and she knew that 
there were beetles, but tonight she was glad to be 
there. Mum switched on the light and poked the 
tire. It was nearly out, but not quite. She put a 
little coal on it: and knelt on the hearthrug, drawing 
it up with a newspaper. 

“ Maybe we’ll sleep down here tonight,” she 
said. “I’ll fetch some bedding bv and by and make 
I£ up the couch for you.” 

“Is th.it where you sleep sometimes ? ” Doreen 

asked. < ; : \ i v . ... 

“Sometimes 1 do.” 

“Do vou think Mrs. Freeman would mind if I 

■L 

played with her cards? She always used to let me. 
They’re on the mantelpiece.” ,•! * 

“She wont mind. There you are — have a 
game with your father.’’ She threw the pack on to 
tht table. e, ; Jjfjj • 

“Do you know Beggar Mv Neighbour?” 

\ i Doreen asked him. j ; . 1 
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u 


Did once. You can 



forgotten,” 


put me right if P ve 




it 


I know a lot of card games now,” Doreen 



said proudly. “I play with Mr. and Mrs. Osborne. 


Sometimes I play with Lucy, but she’s a bit sillv and 
it s not much fun.” 7* 


Mrs 


through and the game was in full swing, and then 

r» !■> TTr^t M t. A .. i. _ 1* * 4 t 4-7 - 


she went out unobtrusively and mounted the stairs 


to^ her room again. Only the distant guns were 


firin o- now. 

o 


1 hrough the window of the lavatory, 


which was still intact, she could see that fires had been 


started. There was one in particular —a big blaze. 


Upstairs, she cleared the table and stacked the 


Lijsnes in the sink, raked out the coals in the grate 


and collected blankets, pillows and her mending- 


Ng h'om the bedroom. As an afterthought, she 


♦ — 9 

picked up her husband’s kit and placed it outside 


on the landing. I lien she locked both doors and 






made her way downstairs again. They barely looked 






up as she entered 










' Dad's winning,” Doreen said. 


U 


Seem 


he apologised 


ave the devil’s own luck tonight, 


n 




“ I don’t mind your winning,” she reassured him. 
“ Mr. Osborne nearly always wins. Mrs. Osborne 
says de cheats. But that’s only a joke,” she added 
hastily. 

“ When you’ve finished that 


. K -• 




last,” Mrs. Rawlings announced. 


game, 

“ It’s time 


it’s the 


went to bed. 


M 


you 




u It’s finished now 


n 


a 


I’ve 


Look, 


Rawlings said. __ 

gone out. Sorry, Doreen. You owe me a 

hundred pounds.” 

“You’ll have to wait till I’ve saved up, 


99 


she 


giggled 


Righto. Don’t forget.” 




** Yo .1 must sleep ini your vest and knickers for 
once,” Mrs. Rawlings said. “ 1 lurry up now. I’ve 

made your bed up. If \ 1 ' ’ f J “ 1| e 

“ Where are you going to sleep. Mum ? * 9 ' 

“I’ll take a nap in the arm-chair, by and by* 9 

4 ‘ It's a slippery old couch/’ Doreen yawned. 

“Suppose I fall off* ! /; 

“ 1 111 tuck you up so’s you won’t. I here, now. 

No more talking. J ’ ; ( / 

“ Is Dad going to sleep here too ? " 

“ I'll be packing up soon/’ he answered. “ Soon 
as the raid’s over. I'll get a ted at the Y.M.C.A. 
Will you give ns a kiss now, Ooreen ? 99 He bent 

down over her. \\ l ; ‘ ‘ I 

“ Good-night l>. d." She kissed him obediently 
and indifferently. |j ? . 

He would have liked to make her some apology, 
but he coukll not find the words. 

For a little while Doreen watched the room 
through half closed lids. Her father and mother 
sat opposite each other at the heavy round table, 
c *>erod with a green serge cloth. He played aim¬ 
lessly with the cards, shuffling them, dealing hands 
to himself and an imaginary partner, dividing them 
into suits ; she opened he.r mending-bag and began 
to d ir 2 i stockings which Doreer. recognised as her 
own. It was very quiet in the room : the coals 
sh I ted and the. clock on Mrs. Freeman’s mantelpiece 
ticked lightly. There was no sound of the raid. 
Doreen's eves grew tired of remaining even slightly 
open. They closed, and her breathing changed. 

Sne s asleep,” Rawlings said in a low voice. 
* I’d better be packing.*/ . s 

“ I thought you said you’d stop till the All Clear.” 

“ I only said that for her. Fll take my chance, 

now it’s quiet/’ He hesitated. ‘Unless you’d rather 
I stopped tili it was over ? * 
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ean. 


eing alone, if that’s what you 


drew the wool acrbss the darn with¬ 


out looking at him. “ I’d like a word with you before 


you go, 
to know what 



same. 




mHlp s asleep 

really made you do it.” 


it 



1 



1 




I 



you 

The truth was . .. 




ot upset 

“ I knew 

- *- \ 

c 


d a drop 



at was the truth of it. I 





}) 


that. 



< 


1 You don’t 


} 


n t sui 




want to 



is 


> 



you say it 



nsympathetic ; she was 




& 




more 



oint of view. 



and less defen 


i 


v 


“It wasn’t anything you 



right about 

o 




was ri 




put your finger 




I never set 


was 




to you, he said. 




Too nice. 





’s the trouble, as I 


Ada 


, .s it going to seem 

back to this ” 


like to her, coming 





the room, 


11 after what she’s had down there ? She’s a good kid 


I 


I know that, and she’s properly wrapped up in you, 

mnd to unsettle her. You’d have done 


i b 


better to send her away to people in her own station, 




that’s what I mean.” 

“ She’s happy there.” 






“ That’s true enough. And anywher 

m m m *** * 


e s 



than stopping in London. I see that now all right. 


I’ve been in a proper sweat tonight, knowing it was 






rnf thm etched her into it. It’s only . . . Well, you 
may jk t believe me, but it was you I was thi; h g 
of, Ada. You’ve had all the work and worry of 
br ’oginjj h'-r up and it don’t feern fair, somehow, that 
tV str.tng'Ts should come along and make a J>et 
of !irr rd put all sorts of ideas into her oead. I hey 
don't mean no harm, hut it’s just the way it is. 
You Cio i e it alrea ly in the way she talks — 
Mr,<> home thi; and Mrs. Osborne that. She’s 

rly balmy about them. God knows I’ve got no 
right t o it 11 ufere. but it don’t seem fair to you, Ada.” 

“Oh, me—who car about me?” she said 
dr\h T* it «h#* wa* pleased with him. “It’s her I 
worry tbout She’s got to live the life she was born 
to. The w tr wr*n’t last tor ever, hut I’ll never be 
abb- f > do much more for her than what I do now. 
Sh'‘’U h tv#* to face up to that. It’s the luck o ! the 
-tma 1 ?om#* get too much and most get not 
enough. That’s how I see it.” 


“It ought to be changed,” he said darkly. 

44 There’s big changes coming after this war.” 

That's what you men always say. But you 
don't never do much about if, Imr talk, talk, talk. 
S' cing’- believing, that's my opinion. Meantime, the 
wonv-n have to go on scraping and scrimping the 
m ■ . t usual. Maybe v won t do* C oreen so much 


harm >s all that to live soft for a little whi ie. Sht 
migh* rot gf ■ the chance again.” 

Well it’s up to you. I reckon I’ve butted it 
enough.^ I’ll he pushing on now.” He stood up 
Th s she did not try to detain him. 

“Your kit’s upstairs on the landing. 

b > ; don’t know your wry, 

fin 


box 



---- ^ ¥1 

W hen he came back, he was surprised to 


card 


gave 



Almost girlish in its self depreciation^^^^^^BP 

1 had my fortune told once, before I marrie 
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She kept bringing out the Jack of Diamonds. 

coming into your life,’ she said. 

he’s no good to 



eware of him 

ut there — I didn’t pay no attention.” 
you didn’t,” he muttered. “ I’ve not 



been much good, have I?” ; 

“Oh, I don’t know. I dare say I wouldn’t 
have married anyone if I hadn’t married you. I’ve 
got Doreen. That’s all I care about.” 




“ I’d have 
“ IVe got two 
have liked a 



oys now 
irl.” 


another girl,” he said wistfully. 

’re fine kids, but I’d 







4 You’re never to go near Doreen again,” she 

11 114 ° 


commanded, suddenly stern. 





I 



teps, 

you, 


44 You won’t never need to. 



u know that. 






swear it. 

u W ell, if you do, I’ll take steps, that’s all. could 
make things very awkward for 

I won’t try to see 

her again. It wouldn’t be right.” ^ >l| 

She slept uneasily, 
n. If she dreamt, her dreams were 

worried ones. 

“She enjoyed that game of cards,” he 
“ She’s a good loser, anyway. Here, I’d like to 
eave her half a crown. Give it her from me, 
will you ? ” 

He felt through his pockets, but the total only 


He looked down at her. 
with a slight fr 



said. 





amounted to three or four shillings. 

“ Doesn’t look as if I could,” he said ruefully. 

u Well, that’s that.” 

“ I’ll give her one and say it’s from you, if you 

like,” his wife offered. 

“ Would you ? Thanks, Ada.” 

They regarded each other almost kindly. Self- 


conscious, he bent to pick up his kit. 
111“ Well, I’ll be getting along now. 
Ada. All the best.” 


Good-bye, 
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He 


- Good-bye. Harry-. And gook luck ” 

After a moment’s hesitation, they shook and*. 

box of 



crave a nervous w 

“ Here, Pm walking off with your 


matches.'* ' ‘ 

‘ You can keep them. • . _ « „ 

u \\V1t, they might help a b ' the b»tK*Oilt. 
He had reached the top of the basement steps. 
44 Good bye tin. ' he called down. 

44 Good-bye.** . a 1_| 

She listened for a moment nd heard the front 

door dost; behind him. I. he house secried suddei 





very empty. . - i " £ 

Not long after, the raid started up again, but 
no bomb* feu very near. Doreen slept on, undis¬ 
turbed. In the chair before the fire, a blanket 
round her knees, Mirs. R.awlii'gs waited for the Aj&jAi jig 
k Irar. She thought about the Osbotn* *1 tfld vpb 
rather .rry for them A fine state of mind they 

must be in. v--, ttJllJh 


CHAPTER XV I H ! . J . 

Houhwc, the door open for lrancie to get into the 
taxi, Goeflfrey said to the driver : 

“ 1 > kers Place, No 5.” 

44 Dakeri Place f Don't know it.* 1 He seemed 
annoyed. His vanity was hurt. 

“Well, 1 can’t direct you to it, because I’ve 

never been there. It’s W.I., if that’s any help.” 

4 Not much. I ll have to ask.” 

He jerked down the flag and Geoffrey got in 

beside Francie. . y' T | |K,'I1 

44 Evidently not a taxi neighbourhood, ’ he 

remarked. 

She looked at him quite blankly, and it was 
obvious that she had not heard a word of the 
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He sighed and took her hand, giving it 
a comforting squeeze. She looked very white and 
had not eaten any breakfast and he was afraid that 
she might be going to be sick. 

Driving west from Paddington, the taxi slowed 
down passing another and the driver leant out and 

enquiries of his colleague. This incident 
repeated twice before the information was 

Taxi-drivers always asked the way of one 
offrey reflected ; it was probably not 
confess ignorance to an outsider, such 




obtained 

another, 






as a policeman. He would have liked to point this 
out to Francie, to distract her thoughts, but the effort 

too great. 




..... 


h 




Directions obtained, they proceeded faster, un- 
11 turning out of one road they were confronted with 

















trestle barrier extended across the opening of 
another. Behind the barrier, a giant with a giant bag 
of grey dust had apparently emptied the contents all 
ver the houses on either side. Tiles, glass and 
iscellaneous rubbish choked the surface of the 
road, and farther down, the inevitable gap, broken 
tooth in ruined mouth, showed where the bomb had 
"anded. The taxi-driver put on his brakes and slid 
open the window behind his head. 

“ Have to make a detour,” he announced. 
Geoffrey nodded, looking straight ahead 
through the windscreen, deliberately avoiding meet¬ 
ing Francie 5 s eyes. He wished that they had 

pone another way. 

° “I wonder where that fire was last night?** 

Francie said in a small voice. 



I didn’t 


Down by the docks, I expect.” 
u Do you?” She was surprised. ‘ 

think it was in that direction.” 

Nor was it, he agreed, but not aloud. Though, 
for the matter of that, Doreen might have spent the 
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•vi t vHrvrl c as well as anywhere else, and it 
"' ! ' '* Doreen oi whom she was thinking. 

— - me «. -<“■ r. p wos 

certainty to rrancie^ggy^^^^^ 



P^eded only from his lesser concern 
•*"* lh * - P , ie did not know whether he ought 


Was he abnormally 

a* # 


And if 


(or the 

to be ashamed of this or not. 

. ■ . . •.!..- involved . 

, he Utter was it wuh . wen-. ..n mdn. ';>1, t 

• ffectiOB* *. impressionable hidegirl«ho had fitted 
. m thly into their h< sehold dunngthe. 

moo t, or with . symbol of chtldh >d only, the 

ri i.ii-M it.ition of an idea? Kong belorc Doreen had 
n.cie her appearance, there had been a niche prepar- 

Would it have greatly mattered to 

had been enthroned there? 






ed lor her. 

Francie what image 


filial 1 w l,|l% m r% + II A J| 

Sometimes he felt a kind of je y of Doreen, an 


emotion so impersonal that it brought with it BO 

feeling of guilt and did not affect in any way his 

loudness tor her. He was not jealous for r 



own 


himn II w.th Francie, but foi the child he fad |u>t 






given her. 


!l ||f taxi swung into ’he cul*de'Sac of 

_ - mm • t _ I _ jL 


I f | V# w w -m * » n m w w ^ 

1 and pulled up with a jerk that seemed i ather 

rm • v rr _r_ kin 


contempt 


Surprised, Geoffrey fumbled in his 

W WL V ^ —- 


I or’kf'ts (f>r change. I-raivcie nrr^tde no move. ^ Sw 


w ^ thinking that she knew now what it meant in the 

_ ^ . i . . it nL _ c~ _ __ 


Ililib I “My bones turned to water.” Phrase ir'«m 


the iiii>le had run through her head very often in 

jdB ^ m ^ __ w ^ ^ ^ D 


tae 1st fifteen hours. She had prayed a great deal. 

_ __ mm • 4 


1 We’re here.” Geoffrey said unnecessarily. 

Ms ^ —s m m m W f 1 


He held out his hand for her to alight. 

1 9 ^ ___ . 1 L. a m • * mm. « ci 1 mm •« « « 4 


While 


the taxidriver turned his vehicle with some difficulty 

. , » . • .1__ _ J sU„__ 


and unabated disapproval, they stood on the pave- 

• . « r • . it i _ ___ 1 f s _ 4 ‘. 




t* 1«'A M —-I » - 1 - f 1 

mr nt outside tnr* row of six tall houses anc waited, 

m V m ■ 1 ^ __ —^ __ a A. m ir^i m m ^ a I ^ l m ♦ 


,,s though his departure were the signal without 
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whieh they could progress no farther, Even when 


he had driven away they made no immediate move. 


They stood and looked at Dakers Place. 
Geoffrey saw it. 


For 


bor 


But only 

There were two ways in which you could react 

people there is a particular sentiment 

decay; they easily imagine the 

ave sheltered an d art* ^ 


some 


ley 


possible ghosts 



■e 

th harmless anonymous shades 
&till alive perhaps but now grown old, 

usty perfume of forgotten conflicts which 
lingers on in rooms so changed that the protagonists 
would no longer recognise them. For these people, 
Dakers Place would almost automatically conjure 

up the era of its prime, when the curved fanlicrht-s 

H • * V ^ _ 

abov 


glass 



pavement to 
Behind the barred win- 



he pilastered doorways held clean, unbroken 

e steps from pavement to threshold 
dazzled with their purity. 

dows of the dingy basements, there had once bobbed 
.ae neat, capped heads of superior maidservants, 
who rust ed when they walked in starched white 
aprons, whc saw their own reflections in the highly- 
polished brass cans' they had to carry up so many 
flights of stairs. Behind these walls, which only by 
chance comd not boast the round blue plaque 


recording that here had lived or died an eminent 

^ • • - mm 

had been held at which young 


Victorian, 


parties 

men with side-whiskers had sung feelingly to the 
accompaniment of ringleted young ladies. Calls 
u ad been made in carriages whose sweating horses 
ad been backed — or had perhaps not need to be 
backed? The tali buildings blocking up two sides 
had not existed then; there might have been a 
strip of garden behind railings or a road cut through 
to Oxford Street. Here, once, life had been lived 
formally and at a slower pace. Here was matter 
for nostalgia for the past. 
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But to another kind ot JWHir 

_ ,1 _... entirely different. 1 'ey 


would suggest something -.—, f 

would be remind*) no. of former _ 


resent poveitv. ror poverty" •**« • 

ood of nmertir had —ICfed thw_ six_matche 


house** 



li> ~* p * ^-- i 1* • 

/unmistakable tarnish of herd nving. 

. • « f 1 ^ ,«rA/ 


I hose windows 


curtain* wnwi wci» »—-- , , - . 

linper^d in these walls and no one Oovld be nappifttf 

p * ■ _ .. :.u:« Thf»vr afforded a refuge 


mm* m — - * 

No grace 




for .-xistine within them. They afforded a refuge 

• __Jo.imntitc r\t a 


inr rxiMM..« __ * r' 

from the streets, easy acces* to employments o 
certain kind, a nucleus round which to bin d t e 


I 1 M IM I I I V# | mm m* jfc 

stubborn life of the heart: that wai all. After the 

- ^ . • ft _ ft f ^ _ ft _ 1l \w A ! If fK fl f 


j/l/i T 1 iil^ UI 1 v IV# 11 veil % % 111,1 j 

war. if the\' survived the bombs, it was likely thi ij 
* houses would be pulled down; they had 



probably 


condemned. An> fo the 


must be condemned too 


till, tllrlt CHV-, X^V^V^W - 

that behind this facade 


of dirt and ne glect only scjualor and hopelessness 
ami the subterfuges and contrivances of petty erh 1 
could still r*xist. 1 hat was how' it seemed to f eoff* 


And yet, he reminded 


rey, this March morning.^HiH^ V 
himself, in one of these houses Mrs. Hawlit».gs - 
per ha os a host of Mrs. Rawlings — aggressively 
maintained a quite considerable standard of honesty, 
cleanliness, manners and personal dignity. H had 
always rather liked her. He felt 'or ter now a 


profound respect. 

m- m ft 


sions. 


iunu rc»|jcu. ii ujjp^ 

Franoie observed nothing and drew no concbt- 

« * .i .__ i _i :c 


taxi 


III It: UU7V* ' nv/tiiniK oilvi uiv»» **v/ - 

She would not have been surprised if the 
had set her down in Curzon Street. i here 


was room in her mind for only one thought: 
f>orr^n was lost, and in a moment she would have 

to tell Doreen's 


“Rawlings— top floor,’ 1 1 eoffrey read out 
from one of the slips of paper pinned to the lintel 
of No. 5. “Weil, here goes.” Unconsciously he 


Well, here goes.” (Jnconsciouslv 

mm , 9 


ie>9 









uld not have preferred to be 


aces where 



he 


L h .°? e : Seemed H uiet ! ^ere was some- 


thing almost sinister about its 


occur to 


quiet. It did not 


„ fk&t at n ine o'clock on a Sundav 
®" n f’. after a nl 2 ht s P ent j« the public shelter 

mOSt OI Its ftmmatite i__ ,*ii • , . 


occupants 


ntT He ^i e „d S eT t he Were & **^ 
aster on the walls. 


. 


e 



he flaking 




worn, uncarpeted stairs 




ere passively comfortless and depressing- 

J fOt« -3 r - & 


peculiar 
wonder 



Mr 


• 5 . 


1 - Rawlings or if she 

long ago become too accustomed to it to notice. 




A 






ondered if Doreen minded it. 






fan 


Passing the doors wnich hid the blind man and 




t • * i i mcui aiiu 

his sister, slowly and reluctantly they mounted the 




stairway 
which the 






passing the first-floor rooms in 
friendly, exubera Goidsteins lived, 
I e lavatory on e half-landing, passing 
second floor where Edie Sharp had 




existence. 


once been servants’ 


spent 

Mrs. Rawlings’ two rooms 
be I rooms and the stairs 


approaching them were narrower and steeper 



soun 

breakfast. 


behind the screen there came the pleasant 


of frying. Mrs. Rawlings was cooking 



rUancic had been leading the way, but now she 

N. ^ d I A _ _ . _ _ I 1 T M 4 1 m m ^ M mm ^ a 


stopped. It was as if she had walked, blindfold, into 

___- m I A V a A 




a wall, as if her apprehension had materialised into 

^ ^ __* _ j « i 






something concrete and insurmountable. She was 


mo i^uch of a coward after all, she told herself. 



Geoffrey would-have to say it. The words she had 


so desperately rehearsed, had all gone from her 
She saw in her mind’s eye Mrs. Rawlings’ face 


1 1 31 r * Aijd 1 rf f ^ — — — — m — — ~ - — ——— ^ ^ 

cnange from surprise to alarm, from incredulity to 

ft was no use Geoffrey arguing that it 


accusation. 
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was not their fa&fc Xsii^r 




sil>tlity ani .1V: % ,> Kj» asked anxioustySB 

‘ What’s the matter he asked aiuu» y 

* ^^Hhead, leaning ..gainst t 



Francie shook 






t^n 


m too 


can 



<nKh ' r vt' ought to h»v e Stayed behind f *J|« JJjVJ 



he told her, irritable with concert . 


come alone. Well, stay 


here now and I’ll go on 


knock 


11 


• • 


at 



monv nt, hearing th< ir voices Mrs. 

hhe did not 


Kawlinc* looked round the tcrcen bhe dui not 
M „ . E ,w K..ra.ise it did not occur to her 

smile in reassurance, b. cause oui 






;:z To": ^ ~ned, «** 

make her voice sound kind and re.issming .> t e 

^ - • a f • t i i # U tvi MJk 


it 


It’S all right. She’s here, with me 


FrJUKie sat down on the stairs and dropped her 

A ^ .1_wrnc 


(arc in her hands. Geoffrey thought that she wa* 


erving, bui it was not tears which had defeated her. 
A waie of faintness, the backwash ot her immeasur- 



/V wavi? cii lauvuxw*, wiv * ~ . * . aJiyi 

able relief, broke over her, butfet ng h r e J r ^ wlth ? 


loud 


her feet. 



noise, dissolving the ground beneatt 


rom a long way off she heard his voice 


and Mrs. Rawlings’, explaining and comflienting. 


Neither comment nor explanation held any interest 
for her. It was enough to know that Doreen was 


safe. She thought vaguely that it was silly to go 

. «. i_ _umc .*11 rtnrn t hllf 


tr. mbling row, when everything was all right, but 


she could not help herself. 

_ - m 1 


Osborne’s upset,” Mrs. Rawlings said 


compassionately. 


got 


h’s given her quite a turn. I’ve 
■she'd like a cup o> tea.” 


“Bear up. darling,” Geoffrey urged her. Relief 
with him was light-hearted. “ Mars. Rawlings is 


going to make you some tea.” 


stood 




yet stable, and found herself a moment later sitting 
in an arm-chair in Mrs. Rawlings’ living-room, 
menaced by the close proximity of Mrs. Rawlings* 
massive and abundant furniture. There was some¬ 
thing dream-like in the sequence of events. The 
railway journey, the hotel, lying awake to watch the 
fire reflected in the sky, the taxi ride this morning 
and now this. None of it seemed quite real. It 
was almost as if Doreen were the reality, as if her 
presence gave substance and her absence withdrew 
it. But that was something which she could never 
say to Geoffrey. He would not understand, he 

jsvould be hur:. It was something which she did not 
really understand herself. 

b “ Doreen’s still asleep,” Mrs. Rawlings said, 
setting down a teacup beside her. “ I took her to 
the basement last night and carried her up this 
morning without her waking. She’ll wonder where 
shp is for the minute, when she does wake up.” 
She laughed. She seemed in surprisingly good spirits. 

“You must be tired yourself,’’Geoffrey said 
sympathetically. “ You had an unpleasant shock, 
and then the raid coming on top of it . . .” 

' I didn’t get much sleep,” she owned, “ but I’ll 
make up tonight. It’s funny how things work out, 
isn’t it? Yesterday, I’d never have thought I’d be 
making Mrs. Osborne a cup of tea this morning.” 
She looked at Francie in an almost friendly way 
and Francie summoned up a wan smile. u You’ll 
have one too, sir ? ” 

“ No, thank you. I only breakfasted an hour 

ago.” 



“Well, ifyou’l excuse me, I'll be getting on 

with breakfast tor Doreen. It’s time she roused.” 

__ # * 

She went out, closing the door behind her, and 
Geoffrey lit a cigarette and scrutinised the room, 
keenly interested in his surroundings and perfectly; 
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. 


Since Doreen was all right, 



(ree Tg^S? l ^ea Francie, “that 

Mrs. Rawlings is typica. 0< [* “'"Ibove^he 
H would you *ay that she was a 




”Sf aon t know* Francie said faintly, not snar¬ 


ing hi* interest. 

mean, to look 


14 


,h«e ,t.m,' you’d expect to find God knows what 
- - - — (he sweepings ot the 


pickpockets, prostitutes 


It’s a bloody disgrace that a woman 

* * ft 1 a ^ - - I m 


{ilcr that should haxc to live in such conditions. Do 
you realise that we re in the wealthy borough of 
Iveatminsf r ? ’ This was a purely rhet orical 
question and he did not pause for a reply. It “*■** 


me that anyone ha» the lieart to remain a respect¬ 
able, law-abiding citi/en in this environment. 1 m 


pretty sure I shoukif^t. We 


fundamental decency of ordinary people. 

* . ft * * F ^ J a L- 


We 


too 


makers and not nearly enough to the patient, 


enduring majority. IM like to have Mrs. Rawlings 


on a Housing Comfnittec. l*d listen to ftliything 

mm ft _ _ ft _ t _-_ ___ _ ^ x 


the had to my with a great deal of respect. 


“(icoffrev. do you think she’l le us 

* \ _ ' . . • •kii 


take 


Doreen back with us this morning? * 

ft I t _ __ _ _ J _ . 


“ 1 expect so f M he answered absently. “ What 



ppose 


“ "I h» re‘ s a train about midday. 1 shan't have a 

- . * ■ •# « % »n • T i j 11 


moment s peace of mind while she s still in London.” 


U 


V#*s. 1 don't like to ask her, it would sound 

_ _ _ ^ a m m m m 


wo impertinent. I mean, 1 should think it impertinent 
it she were to ask me what rent: i paid. Having 
worthy motives isn’t really an adequate excuse, I 
a v .tvs feel. I should never make a good social 

worker, for that reason/’ 
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you re talking about,” 

“ I haven’t 



pi JW*'* don * know 

Francie said without apology. “1 haven’t been 
listening properly. Please ask her when she comes 

when she thinks she’ll have Doreen ready. 
She’ll pay more attention to you.” 


C t 


Yes. Yes. I will. Are 


darling ?” 


) 


you feeling better, 





bit swimmy still, but all right really. I 
know now what blankets feel like when they’ve been 


hrough 



all limp and woolly. f 


want to be home again.” 

“We ought to put through a call to the Cross- 
They’re tethered to the house until we do. 



’phone directly we get back to the hotel.” 
u Listen 1 ” Francie interrupted. “ 


s 


*. 

m 

. * H ; 











t :-v 

. 



“ That’ 

1 - 

Doreen’s voice.” She smiled. 

Mrs. Rawlings had been wrong in supposing 
hat Doreen would wonder where she was. For so 
many years she had woken in the squat double bed 
hat it was a moment or two before she remembered 
hat there was anything unusual about the present 
occasion. Then it all came back, vividly, in sharp, 
dear pictures: her father waiting in the drive ; the 
ea-shop ; the train ; fat woman in the Underground ; 
he raid, and going to sleep downstairs on Mrs. Free¬ 
man’s couch. But there no longer seemed anything 
alarming or even very exciting about these events. 
She could hear her mother moving around on the 
landing outside and in daylight, in the vast reassu¬ 
rance of that accustomed presence, everything 
ppeared quite normal. Looking about her at the 
familiar room — the chest of drawers with the china 
trinket-box and her own photo as a baby, the rock¬ 


ing-chair which had belonged to a grandmother she 
had never known, the bulging curtain behind which 

— already the 



p* her mother's clothes 


tipsy 


bewildering soldier and the subdued placatory man 





li. 
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mho 



plaved cards with her 



fade. 


There were thin in lite too curious iu ^ — 

But Mr. and Mr*. Osborne were still real^She 



thought of them unhipjwy* 

g \ | •/* J \ I . . — r. « /4 ^ J 

of bed 


She ought to get out 


Mrs. Osborn 


I hey would be wondering wuat 


become 


Before she had made up lv ’ nvud to move, hef 



mother 


on .» tray. 

*4 



ou re s 


,, (> ilt this morning,'’ she greeted her 


•' Iterides, th< re’s visitors in the other room. 



41 Visitors ? ” 


“ Mr. and Mr*. Osborne. j . {$B 

“Here ’ Doreen sat up in bed, astonished 


and excited. 


u 


I hey just arrived.’’ 


14 How did they know I was here, Mum?” 

0 1 * - 1 



“ Ih.-y didn’t" I hey came to tell me what 


had 


ped. It’s a case of all’s web that ends 


weP t so 


more alwnit it.” 



me ? 


“ I >id they coinie all the way to London to find 


ft 


\ lorccn marvelled. 


Th 


44 It was the right and proper thing to do. 


But I’m 


sor 


Mrs. Os¬ 



borne 


“Oh Mum. can I see her? Will 




cone 


“ \ on can see her when you’re up and dressed, 
no*: before. T'hey won’t run away. 1 reckon they’ll 

want to take vou back with them.” 

0 


Doreen was silent, troubled by 


W * f " f IW 

( motions. She wanted to go back with Mr. and 

- jm am A A , m ~ ^ - 


- w w w - W ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — - -- 

Mrs. Osborne, but she wanted to stay with her mother I 

.. • ■ • ... 


(too 
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ours. If0f course she would 
go back in a little while, because of school and the 





raids and because she lived with Mr. and Mrs. Os-, 
borne now, but not at once, not today. She hadn’t 
hardly seen Mum at all. It would be nice to stay 
with her for a bit—just for a week, say. Uncon¬ 
sciously, she wanted to relax in the atmosphere of 
absolute security which Mrs. Rawlings radiated for 
' HDe iMiBlifiH 


er. 


atti 






y as she loved the Osbornes,' their 
e towards her, with its scrupulous regard for 
her importance as an individual, was subtly more 
fatiguing than her mother’s downright yea and nay. 
Yesterday had been a step, reluctant and unhappy, 
towards growing up. 
be a child again — 

“Mum.” 


i ' i i j r 

Today she felt the need to 
trustful, guarded, unweaned. 


















“Yes?” Mrs. Rawlings was tidying the room, 
aking an excuse to stay with Doreen and leave 
er guests unattended for a little longer, 

“Mum, do I have to go back today?” 
c Don’t you want to go back ? ” 

“I'd rather stop with you, just for a little while 













a week. Could L Mum ? ” 


actions 


rs. Rawlings 
ha 


her 


went on tidying, though 
ecome automatic. Doreen s words 


were very sweet to her, but it was not her tempera- 






ment to show pleasure. She felt happy and trium- 


phant, and at the same time she felt anxious and 
doubtful. She knew that she must not let herself 
be tempted to the child’s despite. There had been 
raid last night, there might be other raids, and 
is house was no place for Doreen. But there were 
other places. Surely, after six months of loneliness, 

the fates would not grudge her one week ? 

want to stay for ? ’’ she asked. 

She 






U 


What do 


you 


“ You’re happy enough there, aren’t you ? ” 
knew the answer but she ached to hear it said. 
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1 It isn’t that i don't want to go back wit it 
and Mrs. Osborne — it’s just that 1 want to be with 
vo i, M m Will they mind 5 1 )id 1 ought to go back 

with them when they’ve come all that way to find 
out; where I was? ” She sounded anxious. 

The)’ll understand. I reckon.’ It was tacit 
content, and they both knew it. “ Who’s going to 

tell them — you or me ? 

I) >reen considered the point. Her almost 

morbid tear of appearing ungrateful made her feel 
she ought to do her own explaining, but on the 
other hand, the instinct which prompted her to 
r< m tin with her mother, her longing to be bidden 
and protected, shrank from responsibility. 

* You tell them, Mum.” She was a little shame- 
fared about it. 1 ‘ But I want to sec them before they 
go she added hastily. “ Promise you won’t let 
them go be:ore I’ve seen them !” . ^|SIII|1 

“ Well, hurry up with your breakfast, then. 

1l hey won t wajnt to hang about all day.” 

Privately, Mrs. Rawlings thought that they 
would be quite well pleased. It tied you, having a 
child to look alter, you couldn’t deny that. A week 
off lor them and a week ofi for her — maybe Harry 
hadn’t done so badly, in the long run. Not that 
she d ever let him know she thought so. The 
reflection made her smile to herself, a smile that 
was oddly indulgent, almost tender. 

Vet the Osbornes, when she told them, did not 
look pleased taken aback, but not pleased. It 
occurred to Mrs. Rawlings then that they might be 
feeling rather affronted. After all, as she was the 
first to own, they had been put to a lot of expense 
and anxiety. She had worded it as nicely as she 
could, not to make i )oreen sound ungrateful ——or 
her cither, for the matter of that. The last thing 
she wanted was for them to take offence and wash 
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12 




their hands of the whole arrangement. 


put it stood 

to reason, didn’t it, that Doreen would want to stop 
with her a bit, after the fright she’d had ? T 


It 


was 



only natural. They’d think it natural, right enough, 
if the boot was on the other leg and Doreen was 
their child. 


u But the raids 


n 






Francie said. r er voice 

faltered. 

Mrs. Rawlings forgot her mounting indignation 
and softened towards her again. It was right that 
people from the country should show concern about 
he raids on London. They mostly seemed to take 
them far too casually. 



“ I’ve thought of that, M’am,” she said reassur- 
“ There’s a basement at the office, where the 
fire-watchers sleep. It \vou ] dn’t do for always, it 
wouldn’t be allowed, but ) could get permission for 



a few nights, like. 


, * 


They’ve got camp-beds and all. 

I could do 








It’s a safe building, steel and concrete, 
my cleaning early, before Doreen woke up, and take 
her home with me at nine o’ clock.” There was 
pride in her voice. She had thought quickly and 
constructively. , \>||j 

“ Sounds quite a good scheme,” Geoffrey mur- 
ured, filling in a pause. But he was looking at 
rancie, not at Mrs. Rawlings. “What would you 
o about getting her back to us at the end of the 
week he asked, when it was evident that Francie 

was not going to comment. 

“If I put her in the train, the guard could keep 

an eye on her, couldn’t he, sir? She’s not a baby 

ow. She’d be all right.” 

A faint resentment came into her voice, 
ancie’s continued silence seemed to her a criticism. 
If she, Doreen’s own mother, was satisfied, what 
business had another woman to be doubtful ? Jealou¬ 
sy and suspicion, never very far below the surface 
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And it 


of her mind, twitched into life. Although it was to 
f.'-nffrey whom she spoke, she, too, was watching 
Fr nci-, and her regard was almost cha! longing. 

1 ncie let the challenge lie. I here was 
nothing else, - he could do. She accepted the fact, 
wit ' a.l its bitterness. Doreen was Mrs. Rawlings 

not her'. If Mrs. Rawlings euose, Doreen; 
must sta v in l^ondon, for a week, for cver.^^HHH 

tred that Doreen herself wanted to 

ms stupid t-» mind that — stupid and irrational and 
grudging. But she did mind. You minded thin s 
with your hr* at even w n*n your head told you that 
\<>u h ■ \ no right < r nistihcatiom. That was part of 
losing • omeone, the humili ting coin in which you 
had to pay, the hate coin which purchased nothing, 
i or tie r** was no ownership in ove, no real 
Ownership, even for Mrs. Raw linos. 




a 





But just now, 


(or the time h ing, Mrs. Rawlings held the tokens of 
authority. 1 < i “ H 

1 If you’ll let i s know w^hich train, we’ll meet 

/ I 7 

it * she s .id in a low voice. It was surrender. 





Mrs. Maw 1 infs relaxed. 

“Doreen made me promise you’d not go with¬ 
out. her seeing you,” she remarked amiably, ‘hi 
told her not till she was up and dressed, but if 
you're in a hurry . . ” 

w Tjjif 

Geoffrey looked at his watch. hfjIHI 

\W ve got to telephone and settle at the 
hotel. We haven't too much time." 

I hen maybe you’d not mind going in to 



her now. 


She’d be ever so disappointed 



miss you. { t 

It r eemed to Doreen a long while since her 
mother had left her to rejoin Mr. and Mrs. Osborne. 
It gave her a, strange feeling to think of them being 

in the next room, a feeling almost of i easiness 

had never encountered them except against 
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their own background and she expecte 
somehow different awav from it- cu ~ 



em to be 


She felt different 


herself, self-conscious and even shy, as if there were 


--- 

two Doreens, one who lived at home with Mum and 

_ j m. m m •* 1 T 41 


another who lived in the country with Mr. and 



Mrs. Osborne, and only embarrassment and misunder- 


Mum was 



could result from their 
Yet it "was not entirely that, either. 

T .nndon and Mr. and Mrs. Osborne were the country, 
it had seemed quite natural to have Mum. come 

^ ^ m * 4 4 4 f 1 





down for Christmas — she had not felt embarrassed 







then 
borne here 


It was really only having Mr. and Mrs. Os- 



at she found disconcerting. She did 


not know why, but it was so. She wished that she 


had not had to sleep in her vest and knickers 


it 





ed silly. She ate her breakfast quickly and lay 


under the bed-clothes again to conceal her 


. 


silly appearance 

T> ^ _T_j.’. 


But when the expected knock came at the door 

,1 9 1 _ __ J A 


she forgot her self-consciousness and sat up to greet 

-I rri _ A _- 


them, excited anc moved. They were dear and 

. • m . 1 . 1 _ * ' — 




welcome and they brought with them their own 


atmosphere, so that she was no longer aware of any 
difference between here and there. Filled with 


love towards them, she couio lot cease smiling, as 



if by smiling she could convey emotion which was 
beyond her powers of speech. She held Francie s 

‘ or h 


hand, pulling her down to sit on the edge of the 

^ ^ ^ i _'.xrh r\ ix7 a c 


k/ V4H*^ **^ ** - — -- T 

and looking from her to Geoffrey, who was 


leaning over the rail at the foot, loved them both 


ith smiling eyes. 


Well 






Geoffrey said. 



“ I only just woke up,” she defended herself. 
_x. of- Mrc Frppman’s. ill tr>e base - 


“ I went to sleep at Mrs. Freeman s, , 

There was a raid last 


ment 




ou k 


here. 
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44 Wc heard it.” Francie said. “ We J 

last night too. « p 

** Hid you come after mo directly, then f 

“ By the next train.” 

“ 1 tried not to go away/* Doreen pleaced. i 
told him you’d give him a cup of tea, but he wouldn t 
listen So then went to Mrs. Hennesseys lor 
tr nd alter that the train c .me in and he lifted me 
up and the door slammed and the train went Ou 
I couldn’t got out.” Her e\ <*• filled with tears. 

* Don’t worry about it now, darling, Francie 

Mid. *It’« all over and d< ue with now.” 

“ Ht was t <»ri after,” Doreen felt impelled to 

say “Wo d, ed Beggar My Neighbour. But he 

won’t come again, will he?” - fa 

u We’ll keep you on a lead another time/* 

Geoffrey promised lightly. “Like Mac/ 

“ l’oor old Mac ! He’ll miss me, won’t he? He 
won’t know I’m coming back (juite soon. She 

watched, thorn anxiously, dreading their disappoint- 

ment or displeasufe* t 

* We’ll all miss you,” Francie said. 

“ It’s only for one week. I just thought . . . I 
just thought I’d like to stop with Mum for a bit.” 
Her e\ es ble e ch>1 them io understand. 

“Of Cf>urse you did " i mcie aid gently. 
Doreen’s expression lightened. “ Will you 
come and fetch me ? ” she asked. 

“Your mother’s going to put you in the train 
a ad we’re going to meet you the other end ” Geoffrey 
replied. ‘G /if/ 

“Shall 1 have to change ? ” 

He burst out laughing. 

41 Don't be such an old fuss-pot! r ou would 
trust your guardian angel to put you on the right 
road, would you ? 1 never knew a girl so full of 
doubts and queries.” '• . y I, ijj 
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*•:> ?l 


rj. jji 


• e *■ 

'; v 


“ Don’t tease 


) 


rancie chicled him. 



c Why not ? ” He grinned at Doreen. “ Can’t 


u be teased in London ? ” 


u Oh yes ! I don’t mind being teased anywhere,” 



she boasted. 

He looke 




is watch. 




“ We ought tq be leaving. Better start saying 
good-bye." 


He moved away from the foot of the bed and 
ruffled her hair in passing. 

(c Good-bye, Mr. Osborne/’ she said obediently. 
“ Good-bye, Doreen. 



well and do me 


credit. 


?? 



“ Good-bye, Mrs. Osborne.” She p|it her arms 


JL 




round Francie’s neck and hugged her. 










i€ 

a 





Will 


bye, darling. Take care of yourself. 


» 


an an 





you give my love to Lucy and Mrs. 
nne and Betty and Mrs. Renshawe 
and everybody ? v . ij| > MflB 

the time we’ve worked through that lot, 

■■■diMHMiBHn’IT 1 He 





e back yourself. 7 Geoffrey assured her. j 

“ Come 


^ 0 u ^ VVHHHHPVRHHHHHHii 

pened the door and touched Francie’s arm 
We’ve run this rather fine.” h 

'/■ •' v 1 SylHrS i * 

Outride on the landing, Mrs. Rawlings was 
waiting with a list of things for Doreen which she 
asked to have posted. Nothing further was said on 
either side. They shook hands and the Osbornes 
started down the stairs. 










yrji 





Half-way down, Francie said in a low voice: 

*■ 1 She didn’t seem to have been frightened by 
the raid, did she ? ” 

But Geoffrey was holding his breata and he did 
not reply. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



Atx by yourself ? Nobody to play with ? ” 

l rreseao en juired sympatheuc.illy. 

She stood in the hall, looking up at Dore 
the i >or . bove. h was the first time they had met 


Ion'* 


without Mrs. Rawlings as a 


third, 


since 


u 


She 


| • vtto’ s return to A® 

Mum s working,” Doreen told her. 

wouldn t take me. It's raining and I’ve got a com. 

“ Kinging about them draughty stairs won t do 

your cold no good. You come along with me. I 
pot the kettle on before • slip ws * out'—-l it give you 
A cup oi and • >me biscuits l ve got put by. 

1> rern hesitated but only for a moment. She 
knew that her mother had taken for granted that 
she would remain in theh own ‘ooms, but she 
lonely and rather bored a tod tea wit Mrs. Freeman 
would be a change. Alter all, although her mother 
criticised Mrs. Freeman, she was on more friendly 
\< rms with her than with anyone else in the house. 
I)or< en had been a freouent visit ot to «ne basemtSn 1 ' 





In the old days. 

# 

“ You might catch my 
‘ l m too old to catch colds. You come along 

down.* sf v*. ; inj- . [ ' ' -d JM SH LJP |L 

It was strange to recollect that the last time she 
had been tn Mrs. Freeman’s room, her father had 
(n th( re also. Mrs. Freeman didn’t know that 
and sha must be very careful not to let it out. For 
Mrs. Rawlings had decided that there was no need 
for any of the neighbours to »oe told that Doreen 
h <d been brought home by her father. None ol 
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be sure of it, because Mrs. Fr< 
talked after his visit at Christmas. 


She could not 



liked t 


about 



She would have 


ive the old woman a piece of her mind 

•4 • * m _ 


letting him have the Osbornes’ address 

I i * - 


and then concealing the fact that she had done so 


but it would rouse her curiosity afresh. As it 


she would not dare to ask any questions for 



of betraying her own duplicity. As far as she or 


yone else need know, the Osbornes had brought 




hemselves, for their own personal 


easons. It was only important to make it quite 


clear that these in no way reflected on Doreen. 

/ t f 0 A .A w- * — - _ _ 




“But what will I say if people ask me ? ” Doreen 

She had no faith in her 


arg- 



power to lie convincingly. 

^ / T A J. ^ __ 


J 


o go away tor a week land they hadn’t nobody to 


eave you with, so they fetched you back to me- 


M 



eb 


Without 




W h at 


They’d just come round 
to make sure you was all right after the raid. 




What’s wrong with that ? ” 


had 


Doreen had found no further argument, but she 


wrong. 
She had 


felt, nevertheless, that there was something 
It was wicked to tell lies, her mother taught, 
also said, however, that them as asked 



que 


_ ow, remembering that first night, Doreen 
glanced round instinctively to find the playing-cards. 
They were still on the end of the mantelpiece. Mrs. 
Freeman didn’t know that they had used her cards 
play with. She felt a little guilty towards 


to 


Mrs 


u 


'reeman. 

Looking to see if the cards are still there ? ” 



Mrs. Freeman chuckled, with what seemed to 
Doreen uncanny and alarming prescience, 
alwav* liked to play with them, dldn t you f « ell, 
vou shall have them min when you’ve ate your tea. 
p„H „p your chair. I'll only be able to give you 

the one cup. I’m short of milk today • 

“ We get ms much milk < s wc llKQ In tiM> 

country," Ijoreen remarked, glad to change the 

tubiect. _ r 

“That * what's done you the good, then. You 
look a lot lest perky than what \ OU did, cold or no 
ool l. You like it down there, don't you r 

1 “Yes, thank you.* ^ 4 ,l!_ j Ij 

She pi not sound very enthusiastic, because 

• bn u becoming rather tired of answering this 

particular question. At first she had tried to enlarge 

Of) her r^ply but no one listened, she had found 

they v eren't really interested. Mrs. Freeman was 
rurKius, which was different irom being interested. 
Slv* ur;e a small, plump oldl woman with pretty wh te 
h ii r and bright, inquisitive eyes in her soft, puffy * 
1 i<'\ ( ompared wiith some of the other tenants, she 

was well to oo, living on her pension and an allow¬ 
ance from h^r married son. She was clean and she 
w .»s respectable, both (pialities of which Mrs. Raw- 
linrs approved. She hated her daughter-in-law, and 
rvho t ia-i live with her preferred the risk of being 
bombed. Her world Wo narrow and, in consequence, 
important to her. ■] 

“ Hut youVe glad to be home with your ma, eh ?pp 
she suggested. “ No place like home, that’s what 
th '\i • ;iv. Your ma misses you. She don’t say so 
but it i plain to see. She’s a good mother to you 
and no doubt you’ll prove a good daughter to her 
when your t ime comes to be out in the world and 
earning. A our ma s worked! very hard for you. it isn’t 
always easy, having to be mother and father both.” 
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was innocent, 





w® ; ishGs o*lah rpH af 

arply as she spoke the last words Doreen 
was looking at the biscuit on her plate’ 

did not reply. ^ 


It was 


irdness but on' ° “'P™*, she M, „„ 

e first adult amusement she had experienced and 

gave her a gratifying sensation of power. A slv 
quismve but harmless old woman had made a slv 
inquisitive but harmless remark. There 


J was an 

hich pleased — 

nough she could not analyse her pleasure. 


“ I’< going to make a lot of money when Pm 

.-_ J? _ y _ i i -i • «4 .. _ .. .. ' 


boasted 


1 1 . s me e r c ■ i ; i ] Lon don. Did you 


country, Mrs 



Unwittingly side-tracked, Mrs. Freeman 

T mm 


was 







nougn to reminisce, 

“ I never come to London till after 


— -— W 

and bred in Devonshire, I was. That’s the 


prettiest county in England. And that’s where the 

girls come from, my husband used to say/* 


ch she 


tin 


Id years. 


accompanied the remark for fifty- 


u Edie’s gone to Devonshire,” Doreen said. 

/ 1 -i * -• v * * / 


“ Edie who ? ” 




Why 


ive up on the second. 


You know. She used to 




1 But? that was the poor little girl that got killed,” 


Mrs. Freeman said in a p 


“ You can’t 


— — — — v ■— — —^ 

be meaning her.” Then, seeing the look on Doreen’s 


ace, her own changed. “For mercy’s sake, have I 


said what I shouldn’t have ? Didn’t your ma tell 



you about Edie ? 

Very pale and quite speechless, Doreen shook 
her head. 


r 

and 



Her mouth had gone completely dry 


eart thudded. 
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Sh<“ cot killed by shrapnel, going- to the shelj 
I «1 told Mr. Sharp he didn’t ought to take h 

1 L. _ A k m T C 111! P H 


ter. 



other* 



th 



while the gun* were letting off. There was-quitea 
crowd at the funeral and some lovely wreath* 1 he 

it uied the shelter collected for 01 e « 
p«nw steins Mt one and your ma and me sent 

She put your name on it too. I 

I’d never Rave 

bre hed a word il she’d given me the hint ” 

Mr* 1-reeman was genuinely distressed, thougn 
in . minute or two *he would be climbing the 
stairs to share her emotion with Mrs. Goldstein. 


o nc 




can't get over her not teliitg you 

- m • ** t 9 1 __ ^ ^- - 








** 



en 



it 


swallowing. 


happen ?” Doreen whispered, 








“ WJt* before Christmas week. I’ll never forget 



No hod v hadn’t the heart t f > celebrate* even » 

^ ^ A • ^9, _ _ _._- ^ i m B T 


been an ordinary Christmas. Your ma went down 
be with von. didn't she? She didn t want to spoil 


yout Christmas l>y telling you, hat s what it was 


»> 


Doreen was thinking that she knew now why 

t t At if 


ir 



T.e-er returned her Christma.s*card. 


Ail 


thi** time she hadf owicd lidie an apology. It seem 


I I I I 11 V • P * • W..W M w m - -— ' g, ^r~F * 

f*d to her that slie hau been disloyal to) ‘-die IO e®pn 

^ ~ m. m • 1 ^ C 1 ... ^ _ . ^ - 1 A A jr-% ■ * 


H|H9|HmHHIii^H^^9^|She ought to have 

known that Kdic would liave sent a card back. 


l^lieving her mother’s storji 


politely. 


“I think Til go now, Mrs. Freeman,” she 



Tin an k 


44 



the 


cards ? n 


t you want to stop and p ay with 
Mn. Freeman asked, disaiipointet- of her 



“No, thank you. Not just now. 


She ' lipped off her chair and walked to the foot 


of the stairs, keeping her head averted. 


4 4 


Well come down another day- 1 don’t like 

mr 


to think of you up there a.I on your own. 


But this time Doreen did not answer. To be 


on her own was what she most desired. 
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.riX “ hi . ch '«< »» the 



fr?° °'!f S'S r,s% iK,r 


was hateful to her all at once, oppressive and im 


prisoning-. It was dark and stuffy and u 

YY\ Ot-nr 1_11* 1 • • - * 



too 


any people had lived in it. But even as she hesh 
. . ’ sne knew that she could not really go outside. 



With 


doo 


where the blind man lived 


with his sister. The 


blind man had gone away when the raids becran- 

h P* n Q n In__ j_ 1 * * * ^ 


e had been evacuated to a home in the country. 

nur nir U— 3 ^ r • i . • < . J* 


Now his sister had a friend to live with her, a woman 

knew 1 *' " r 



work. Mrs. Freeman said that she 


it better, that she hoped her brother wouldn’t 
ever ~ u -- 1 - tt 




In war 


e back. He was a tie 


he grumbled. 

o 



Doreen had sympathised with her, because 
1 ! 1 1 1 • « ^ * 


she had not liked the blind man either. He never 


smi , Ie , d . or s Poke to her — he felt his way stealthily 



. 1 # -- way OL^cikiLiiiy 

with his white stick and sometimes stood ouite still 

OnW « J . _ * . i - . . 


and liste-ned, with 


_ . / - an angry and suspicious look. 

Peering through the banisters at him, Edie and she 

uHu W 3 . 1 tf*r! Vinfh Kpottnrx* . i_ j _j 




had waited with beating hearts until lie had moved 

OU, If liorl Kaon n _ U..i . _.1 r • 1 . • 



one. 


It had been a game, but a rather frightening 




i^die would give her a little poke and 
grimace of mingled amusement and fear. 

4 -l « > - ^ 



a 


Edie 



would have been glad, too, that he had gone away, 
ouao o.ly her own sight blurred. Tears brimming 


over, her mouth contorted, she ran up the stairs to 

1 ! 1 ] < I \ v TT? AV i I J __ ■ y I * ^ 



sanctiuiry. ^ Sl;e would never, never see Edie again. 

non r her own room she did not cry for long I 

while after. 


it seemed rather futile, such a long 
There was another reason also. Edie dead was not 


^ ^ A A ^ ^ | 1 J V-l X M LiV V Ci ij X X \J I# 

the same as Edie living; she was a different person. 
Being dead, she had become invested with something 

O r f" Vl P 3 it it P a ti rl t ref a **t t rv f /l ^ 4 - L < 4 .^ « 1 f ^ q q 1110 fl 


of the awe and mystery of death itself 
about which Doreen had 
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not yet 



her 




feelings. Nhe had been acquainted with peoj ie who 
h.,d died, out they had been old or sidriy for 
•one oi them had she cared particularly. nc ? n ’ 

*,c>jsly. she felt the incongruity of raged) allied 
vith luiie. ennobling and disguising a noisy, ^ ither 
f li.h, lough little girl who had scuffled and 
M „ e.dedin the playground and the shelte *, wto had 
nrgued good-temperedly o vei ga*T 1 s | 

r < »rn{>t**t e lack of imagination had n nado her the flMMKaj 
#omhing compan »n in the world. Now, Doreen 
voile iv* v * r be able to ; err ember her as she had 
nsnlly been. I he shadow which had lain ahead of 
her !• retrospectively and falsified her past. She 
was no longei just Edie, but Kdie-*ho-was killed. 
Shr was a child whom Doreen had lot really 

f|pipNi’ m/m jg■ i a _jx||J J * ’fitiI lJ - f nW \ p" M.'^ ; 

Depr» * ed. bored and lonely, Doreen wondered ' 
mh \ to do uith herself between now and her 
mother ' return. She crossed to the window', but 
tlv white cloth which acted as a substitute for glass 
w,v opaque andl she could not see out. 'ii she went 
out < n the landing and opened the other door, she 
could go into the bedroom, but it would be just the 
v, 4 mc there Ii she went down the stairs she would 
p; « s many doors, but they were not doors by which 
she could enter. 1 hey led into other people’s 
live s aTid she would be intruding there. She had 
( rd\ the right to these two rooms at the top of the 
t,dl ho- s'* and the strip of space uniting them. Once 
more, her life had narrowed to these confines. 

Lying on the table was the brown paper which 
had ly en wrapped round the clothes which Mrs. 

< Kborne had posted to her. They had arrived that 
morning. Doreen had hoped that there would be 
a letter with them, but there had not been. She 
imagined Mrs. Osborne doing up the parcel— she 
would fetch the brow'n paper from the kitchen 
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was 



strino- 





the drawer in the 









very good at making knots. 




taken the 




se 

Os- 



to the office with 


It 



she woul 


o put the 






it into 



ught away from her, 




But 


itself of which she was 


because it came accom 





to go 

Mum, she wanted to 



Mrs 




was Qll 

pleased to be greeted by Doreen 
nstrative 





a 


ur which she rarely showed 

* m 



ich her mother never ited. If did noit occur 


^fervour was inspired 

t | occur to 


It did 


een 




o 



she loved 





that 


d got wet and looked tired and that 


very much. She put on the kettle for 


tea and hovered round her solicitously. Somewhere 


at the back of her mind was the thought of Edie and 
the 1 ' * 



owledge that her mother had lied to her about 


t she was not going to remember that now. 


your 


better, 7 




2 fs 

o 



> 


ha . v „ e a . . tr . eat on Saturday. I’ll take you 



You’d like that, wouldn’t you ? ” 



you ? I’ve never been to the 


Already in her mind she was boasting of the 


“ I’d like to g ive you a nice treat before you 


It’s been a bit dull for you, hanging about 


with. 





no one to 
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They were 


both thinking of Ldie at 


that 




Hi^nt 


been 


r k i m m m • 

Doreen assured 


her loyall v. M Except today. And thefl Mrs. Fiw- 

J . 1 ___ n Aim Af 


Instinctively, the new that it was better for her to 


i*k 


me down 1 ga' e me a cup of tea.” 

. « • . ^ A ^ *0 IA /A •• /\ 



mention it before Mrs. Freeman did. 


“ You didn’t say nothing about 


you know ?* 



Dore 








ured 


" Nh» * such an old gossip,** M’s. Rawlsngs dtur* 

* ^ W __ Jl V « ^ ^4 ✓“V «v ¥ 


x* v »^ ^ -^ ^ i I * IB 

“ I’m sorry now ] ever agreed to sleep down 

J 9 % t j L.i • a, 

I 1 i I _ _ ^ _ I «*. ^ V ~ —- Jm. m m 

there from time to time. 


It was for her sake as much| 

^ ... didn’t fancy going to the shelter, 

and 1 don't know I blame her for that, either.” 

^ _ m m * 1 /i ^ 


i% mine 


Sie 




Will \on £ on si ping at the office when 

^ m % a a W “V. 1 . m 


:[*ve gone back?” Doreen asked. 




Not me. Not with all them silly, larky fire- 

• 0 m * 1 'I 




watchers all over the p ace. 


It wouldn’t be allowed, 


“ Mum . . 


“Yes? What is it? w 


“ Nothing, ll’ve forgot what I wets going to say. 
th* o Ik* el* ohants at the Zoo?” It wets no use. 


Ik* 


WW ’ r » I Vi * m ^ ^ ^ e » * * * ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ V ” f 

L nU ss they’ve moved them out of London. 

a « ^ t ii 


u sed 





“Can I have .i ride on an elephant? Is 


^pensive?* 





| I'll give you tome spending money. For mon- 
.„/-nut* and that. As a matter of fact, somebody 
;.t\ '• me halt a crown to giv r e you, and you might as 
rell have it now as later. She opened her purse. 

tt Ilf - - 1*. \l- f \-l _1 » TA_ _ V _ i *i 



€4 


Was it Mr. Osborne?” E oreen asked smil- 


n g- 


li 


She was quite certain that it was. 


■ m ¥¥ e ^ ' m w • * % * w% m m m %r * • W A V ▼▼ CA • 

No it wasn’t your precious Mr. Osborne. It 

_ / .t _ ?r _ __ __ t . . m 



h ^ ^ ■ m 

vmm your father, if you want to know.” 

She held out the coin and Doreen too’; it 
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almost gingerly, so much surprised that the 


itself seemed unauthentic too. 

me ? When 


coin 


He gave it to me Saturday night, after you’d 


gone to sleep. It was his way of saying he was sorry 
1 reckon. He d want you to spend it on a treat.” 

o I have to write and thank him?” Doreen 



il 


uired, troubled. 

“ No, you don’t,” Mrs 


Tnere 



him 


you 
You don 





that’s something I’ve made quite clear, 
t have to worry that you’ll be seeing him 
again. You can put him right out of your mind.” 

Doreen felt relieved, although she did not 

ever be able to put him 


believe that she would 

entirely out of her mind. Yet mingled with her 
relief, there was a slight tinge of disappointment. 
Towards the end of the short while they had spent 
together, sne had ceased to feel afraid of him and 

^ I ^ _ - 'l -1 % mm m ^ 


now she was touched by his gift of the half-crown. 

V too shadowy, too unpredictable a figure to 

e missed or much regretted, but for the first time 

u er life she wished that she had an ordinary father, 

other children had, and was sorry that her own 
should be so different. 



The morning after this conversation, Mrs. Raw- 
lings overslept and was late in finishing her cleaning. 
Doreen was helping her, dusting the furniture and 
re-arranging the desk fittings in neat patterns of her 
own invention, when the door opened and Helen 
came in. She seemed rather taken aback at the sight 
of Doreen, and Doreen stopped dusting immediately 
and looked at her nervously and almost guiltily. 

a Hullo, Doreen,” Helen greeted her. “Help- 

ing your mother?” Her tone was exaggeratedly 
hearty. . She was aware of its falsity, but she could 
do nothing about it. 
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Yes, Miss Osborne. 


M 


Doreen did not con¬ 


scious 


once became colourless and untorthcommg. f 

You sleep here now, in the store-room, don t 

yo* " BTco-i—L “Do you like it? Is 
■ fun 


It 


41 


It’s ,i bit stuffy, w Doreen answered truthfully. 

• • I like helping Mum in the 


“It's fun in Tway^^H 

” she volunteered. 


morntngfl, 

“ What do you do with yourself lor the > est Of 

the day?" Helen took off her hat and coat and 
bgrn to look through the bundle of mail she had 
collected from the hall porter. 

“Sometimes I go with Mum when she goes to 
clean Miss Andrews' flat and sometimes l stay at 
home. On Saturday Mum’s taking me to the Zoo." 

“That will be lovely," Helen murmured, as 

bored and conscientious as Doreen Kersel . 

There w. s a short silence. Doreen wished that 
hr r mother, who was across the corridor, cleaning the 
w.a.hrooms, would reappear and rescue her ; she elt 
that it would be rude just: to walk away and leave 
Mi ss Osborne. Helen, slitting open envelopes, hoped 
th .t the child would take the hint and go. But the 

of the letters had suggested something to 
Doreen. J 

. . . w Her voice was uncertain 


sight 


“Miss Osborne . . . n 

and a little breathless. * : ( h ^ JJ I IjrllJ 

‘ Yes ?” Helen glanced up, surprised at the pause. 
“ I >id you have a letter from Mrs. Osborne? 1 
me are since 1 came to London ?" 


1 

41 


1 had one yesterday. They were both quite 
well. Is that what you wanted to know?” Jjl 

Doreen wanted to know if it had mentioned 
her. if Mrs. Osborne had said that they missed her, 
but she could not put this into words. Miss ( s- 


bome 


103 




13 




* 
















u 


what 


meant, 




" -1 ih— 

she agreed rather 



u 








ou’ll be going back soon, won’t you ? ” 


“ ° n Sunday.” 
It was on 



tip of Helen s tongue to ask her 
if she wanted to go back, but she decided that this 
was an injudicious question, whatever the reply, 
and she said nothing. At that moment Mrs. Rawl¬ 
ings came into the room and their mutual embar¬ 
rassment was ended. 





iu was the first time Helen had seen Mrs. Rawl¬ 
ings since Doreen’s return and she was struck by 
the change in her. The woman had come alive, 
knowing and liking her better than Geoffrey and 


rancie did, knowing and liking Doreen less, she 
felt that it was the greatest pity in the worid that 
mother and child were to be separated again. And 
not only for Mrs. Rawlings’ sake — for Francie’s 
too. Francie’s letters telling her what had happen- 

seemed to her exaggeratedly concerned. It 



was obvious that she was terrified of the raids on 


: r 

■ 


oreen’s account aid she had 



Helen to 


make sure every morning that siie was still safe. 


Nobody wanted 




to be exposed to danger, 


but Helen argued that this was primarily Mrs. Rawl- 

business, and that she should be trusted to 
take every care of her own offspring. It irked her 
to feel that her sister-in-law was making - a fool of 





herself. 





There was something rather unseemly, 

\ other 


thought, in minding so much about 
e’s children ; it was a little like weeping in a 
public place; and the longer Francie kept Doreen, 
the more she was going to feel the eventual, inevi¬ 
table parting with her. » 

Mrs. Rawlings sensed Helen’s attitude towards 
her; she smiled at her, suddenly liking her very 
much. 
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14 


Keck o n 


tim rs whilr I m sleeping down below and 1 avc a 

^ » m m * « 1 


nice 


sneezed. 




exajperation. n 

Don't >ou never have no children, Miss Us- 
they're a lot more trouble than they’re 


u 



1 \c\< n concurred,. She thouglbt th.it 


Dor 


little wretch, had been the cause ol 


q.jnf* a lot of trouble and that she Hooked like caus- 

+ m m 0 m t _ • 


jmr more before tins incident was closed. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Dc m »ln\ cold, which had seemed better by Saturday, 


\s hr n she went with her mother to the Zoo, was very 
Ivmvv i^ain hy the time she arrived back with the 
< >sbomes on Sunday. She had travelled in a draught, 

the 







assurance to ask anyone to close 
win low, and hrancie, who met her train, was.<dis- 
trrssrd bv the appearance she [iresented. Her 


Mrrnt of words, mostly about the visit to the Zoo, 


was continually interrupted by fits of coughing. 


b'rancie put her straight to bed and took her 



mpf rature. It was up three degrees. 


Geoffrey reassured her. 


}-rane e ‘hook down the thermometer with a 


vicious flick of her wrist. 


44 


I mis is the result of sleep in basements,” she 


* id crossly. “ It’s the sort of thing 1 expected, but 


it’s very annoying, all the same.” 


Doreen did not feel particularly ill 


o 



uher hot and thirsty. She was very pleased to be 
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“ that’s not much oi a temperature for a child,” 

T _ _ 11 _ 






in her own bed again, in her own room. She lav 
propped up on extra pillows and smiled at every 7 
hing that was said to her. Already, it seemed that 
she had never been away. She luxuriated in her 


nc 

an account of all that 
absence. 

“ And Mac killed a 


Francie concluded, “and Mrs. Warman 


puss had kittens, 


J 


occurred during her 

by the stream,” 

s ginger 


When mv cold ’s better I’ll go and si 

promised herself. “ Are 


Doreen 

5 ) 


kittens,” 
ginger too ? 

u All sorts, I believe. 


they 


You can ask Lucy in the 
‘ I love kittens,” Doreen murmured drowsily. 


7 


Would you like one ? T expect Mrs. Warman 
give 

“Could I? Oh, could I?” She sat up, drowsy 


er. 


,di 


I expect I’ll just sleep. 


make your cold worse. I’m going to leave you to 
sleep now. If you want me in the night, tap on the 
wall and I’ll come in.” 

' [ hat’s what you said the first night I came,* 
Doreen reminded her. “ But I never did. I don t 
expect 1 will tonight, either. 

T his is a nice bed for sleeping in.” She drew a 
deep breath of contentment. The store-room at 
he ofiice seemed immeasurably remote. 

But although Doreen did not tap on the wall, 
Francie several times came in to see her during the 
night. Her cough kept them both awake, done 
of the remedies in the medicine-chest seemed to 
alleviate it. Exhausted by its spasms, she would lie 
ack in Francie’s arms, forgetting that she mustn’t 
et Mrs. Osborne catch her cold, and rest her head 




gainer her breasts. Frances silk dressing-grown 
waf cool .and soothing to her hot cheeks It was a 
nuisance that she had a cough, but ilie d d not fee 
tn Y ' v In the morning. Mrs Osborne said, she 

wo ild find something to make it better. Meanwhile,: 
they talked about the kitten and which colour one 
Doreen would choose. She would have to Wit t 
little while until it wa hi enough to leave its 
mother flow waf Mac going to behave towards u f 

Would he l>e jealous or not? 

l]>orex n sl ept more than Franclc did, but her 

tempera Hire wai still as high in the morning. 

“ We’ll have to call in Jones,” Geoffrey said at 
breakfast. “ Ml drop in and see him on my way to 
the oilice. If we don’t do something about curing 
tlv* child’s rough, you’ll soon be a wreck yourself. 

You can’t be up with her e\cry night.” 

* You don’t think she’s going to be really ill, 

do yon? ” Franc’e asked anxiously. 

“ Of course not.* 

fones a young man awaiting call-up, drove over 
from W\ chmore in the afternoon. He diagnosed 
a chill affecting thet bronchial tubes ; warmth an 1 a 
liquid diet would soon put the child rig! t. He to’d 
Fr.tr,rie that he would leave a prescription with the 
chemist at Wychmore and Iver husband could pick 
up tlv medicine on his way home. He expected 
th t tha- t' mperature would he lower in the morning. 
I’erh. >s die would telephone to let him know? It 
was difficult to fit in all his cats these days. 

“ You’re terribly busy, I know,” Francie mur¬ 
mured. with the rather hypocritical sympathy of 
patients towards overworked doctors. ‘ t’s only, 
one feels so responsible about someone else’s 

child” . ;■; > . : l ; J, j * 

Ot course — she’s an evacuee, isn’t she? 
( )ne f.f the lucky ones. They don’t all get as muci 
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care and 




promise you. 


seen your husband on the golf course lately ? ” 



air a 


10, ne naan t played tor some while, 
day golf was one of Geoffrey’s war 
e could no longer reconcile himselt 
exercises in that form. 



Working 


m the garden, he was growing food, taking Doreen 
for walks, l ie was (presumably) forwarding the 
health and education of the 


rising generation. 
Ithough Francie never made the mistake of saying 

so, she had noted with relief that Geoffrey’s dark 
oods had been to a great extent dispelled since 
re errs arrival in the household. Conscientious 


self, she had no qualms about overriding the 




scruples of the people whom she loved if it seemed 


to her that these in any way incommoded them. She 




th 




he was doing about the war, and if giving hospitality 
to a Loudon child could make him feel any better 


it 


presence. 

Certainly 


he had been rather gloomy again 
during the past week. But Francie was too honest 


to preten 
he kne 



he 


due 


ard 


had been hurt by her attitude 
oreen’s disannearance. For the 


st time in their lives she had been ang ry with him, 

ad been reconciled since, he had 

^ his 


and although the 


been 



e to dismiss the matter from 


mind. Francie could not dismiss it from her own 

I '.felt 


mind either. 



indignant with him 


It was not that she any longer 

— what worried her was that a 


situation had arisen in which she ever had done so. 


In the pattern of life they jointly wove, there was a 


patch now where the threads had snarled. 


could not go back and unravel it. There was nothing 

the blemish 


to be done but to continue, leaving 
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behind, hoping it would If 


from the office. 


u ncom muni cat! t ■ 

listened Doreen f door. 





in the whole. v l i V 

Geoffrey came home early 
Mthoiirh ■' •rked. Irancie did not appear to 
fr.'rt h?m. She *in Doreen’s room, Lucysmd, 

.to, h:idl been there most <>( the day. t> uc > *?HBk 

• t* cinale-h tiiiled was flustered and 

' * Geoffrey went upstairs and 

nod If and he knocked very gently. 

Af ra moment, I rancie opened the door and, 

__ _ him npl to speak, joined him outside. 

He followed her into their bedroom. 

* How f is she? I've got the medicine. 

She's asleep at the moment. She’s been \ery 
drowsy all day. At first I read to her, but for the 
ii«t few hours she hasn’t seemed able to concentrate' 
-nough even to listen. Once, when she woke : s 
*hr. didn’t *cem to know me for a minute. I haven t 
t. 4 l,r»ri her temperature since midday, but I'm suro 

it’s higher." . - ' 

“Thif muffll bring it down," Geoffrey said 

with more assurance than he felt. “You’d bettff 
givTd her a dose next time she rouses. She hasn t 
come out in a rash or anything, has she ? 

“ No. 1 don’t think it’s anything infectious. 






Jones didn’t either.” [j J ml fl 

1 hev looked at each other rather helplessly. 

1 his something new in heir experience. • ! 

behind Francie’s concern, (jeoffrey thought he 

detected a curious contentment She looked—he 

fumbled for the word — fulfilled. Together with the 

vrorr\ and the inconvenience there was, apparently, 

vome kind of compensation. lit; pleased her to 

nurse Doreen when she was it. 

*• What’s going to happen tonight?” he asked. 

“ I shall have to sit up with her. She might 




clothes.” 

“In that case. I’d better move into the spare- 
roo n and Doreen can have my bed. You’ll at least 
get some sleep when she does, if you can lie down. 
Fll help,you change the sheets and carry her in.” 

“Thank you, darling. Ask Lucy to put some 
kettles on for hot-water-bottles, will you ? ” 

The world of kittens and playing in the garden 
had retreated a long way from Doreen in the past 
twenty-four hours. Even her own dear bed 
betrayed her and was n 



burni 


mng 


hot and full 



nger cool and soft 


but 


rucks. For a moment 






Mrs. Osborne’s hand on her forehead was pleasant 
and quietening, but in another moment it became a 
burden and constriction and she turned her head 
restlessly to shake it ofT. But she drank the beastly- 
tasting medicine from a long habit of obedience, 
and then suddenly Mr. Osborne was there, saying 
that he was going to carry her somewhere. She 
put out her arms and clasped him round the neck, 

ful for the chance to escape from her discomfort, 
tie carried her easily and it was agreeable to be 




conveyed in this novel manner, even muffled in the 
folds of her eiderdown, but the journey was all too 
short. There was another bed, and although it had 
the prestige of being Mr. Osborne’s own, it was still 
far too warm. But it was nice to be in such a large 
room and to have new things to look at. The fami¬ 
liar furniture seemed different from a different angle. 

ere’s Mr. Osborne going to sleep ? ” she 
asked Francie when he had gone out. “In my room ? 1 

“ No, in the spare room.” 

Oh. Why am I here ? ” 


U 


w - — jr ^ ^ ^ — — — 

“ Because it makes it easier for me to look after 
you if you cough in the night. I shall sleep in my 
own bed and I’ll be beside you if you want me.” 
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w That’ll be nice.” She sighed, ^ half weary, 

half satisfied. “Aren't I silly to be ill? 

“ You can’t help it, darling. It’s just bad luck. 

Francie judged it safe to leave her while she 
went downstairs to join Geoffrey for dinner. She 
v'a* yawning with fatigue herself and he mixed her 

i weak whisky and soda to revive her. 

“Are on going to let Mrs. Rawlings know 

about this?* he asked. ^ # g 11 B 

1*11 see how I )oreen is in the morning. I 
dnn’t w »nt to worry th«* poor woman il there’s no 

n* ' I e*t her a card yesterd..), just to tell her 
that Doreen had arrived safely.” She yawned 

i gdn» ’ _ t "1 

You’d le tter go to l>ed directly you’ve had 

coffee * Geoffrey said. |j| /' ^ ,1® 

“ 1 think I will.” 

I loreen was asleep when she went upstairs 
ag tin and f rancie. having undressed in the dark, 
tft. iiV fullv closed her own eyes and almost at or ce 
w as asleep too. She was woken some hours later 
In a low babble of '-oend. I )oreen was talking in a 
r.ipid undertone. Her voice was peevishly distressed 
..nd • lighdv argumentative, krancie switched on her 
torch and crossed to the other bed. She lit the 
reading-lamp and placed it on the Poor beside her, 
•n th.it it ; light revealed Doreen without disturbing 
h' r. The child’s breathing had become very 
labour* dl and her skin felt dry and scorchingly 
hot. i 

‘1 don’t want to go in the tunnel,” she protest¬ 
ed. It’s stuftv' and all dark. I don’t want to 2fO 

• j * g ■ » • j. O 

in the tunnel.” 

“ All right, darling, you shan’t go in the tunnel,” 
Francie said soothingly. “We’ll go another way.” 

“Another way?” Doreen echoed her. 

“We’ll go a nice way. Through the fields” 
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was silent 





moment. Then she 


aned and shifted restless!v. 

“They’re sitting on me, Mam,” she complain- 






“ They’re sitting on my chest.” 



“I’ll make them get off,” Francie reassured 


here! They’ve gone now.” 



“ Have they gone now?” 



th 



ve gone right away.” 


ut Doreen began to whimper. 





chest an 



still there. They 



re sitting on my 
rts. I can’t breathe properly ” 

“ Have a little drink, darling. 

She slid her hand under Doreen’s 


That will send 






e glass to her lips. Doreen drank 



then drooped her head back witl a sigh 


hat was 

U 


Ct 




roan. 




Prop me up, Mum.” 






Francie fetched 


U 


Is that better?” 


so tired. 

a moment, darling.” 

e pillows from her own bed and crossed them 
ehind Doreen’s shoulders 

“ That’s better. Can I have anotner 

held the glass herself and looked at 

I® thought 

“What 



? 






Francie over the rim with recognition. 


vou 


were my Mum,” she said drowsily. 


is it ? ” 


“ After midnight.” 



U 


It’s late,” Doreen commented without 

m 


interest. 


able and you can go to sleep again.” 



“ Look, darling, I am going to give you a dose 

be more comfort- 


of your medicine. Then you’ 



< 


‘I don’t want any medicine. It’s beastly 


edicine.” 


“Yes, I know it is. But you’re going to be a 


good girl and swallow it down.” 


Doreen submitted, as she always did to the note 


of authority, and presently she fell asleep again 
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M if sine her pH^ows and dec redly apprehoG 

wan som^ while before Francie did til'* 


She woke to daylight and the sound of Doreen s 


tortured Frothing. “They, ’ whom she had 


lunun u I.FI - . 7 # , . , * __ 

lightly exorcised, wcr^ ba k again, , . , 


;? IJiW. throat, they had choked the bright 


colour 


j~f<*r agonised eyes stared cast 


.,( Francie without recognition, but with a desperate 



a 

der^ss. 


Me* ting them, Francie lelt hersei a mur- 


\\ hile she had slept. Doreen had fought 



unaided with her stranglers,^^^B 

Not stopping to put on her dressing-gown, she 
r.<n into (»eoffrey’s room and s'iook hir aWa|M||tf9 

** i 'orm* at once ! She s much worse » 






Cant breathe!” 


Geoffrey knew’ 


all 


about not being able 



breathe, but he realised directly he looked at her 

i « 1 1 


that wrhat afllicted Doreen was something other aid 


worse than his own attacks of asthma, rile tfcought 
that he knew*, too, what that something was.. 

“ Pm afraid she's developed pneumonia,” he 

_ ! M. MM 


said cpii* tly. “ rii phone Jones. Prop her right up 


in .« sitting position and give her more air. Keep 


covered 


dressing-gown.” 


And put on your 



He came back in a P*w minutes and put 

stood 


his 


; rm round I r/tneie*'* shoulders as she stood oy 
Doreen’s bedside, gazing at her with an agony of 


fear and tenderness. * y ,k ]j 

u He's -ming right away. He'll give her 
M Cc 11 I told him what we d done and he said that 
that was quite correct. Better get dressed and have 
som< coffee ready for him. It’s only six o'clock, 
i’ll stay here until you come back.” 

He drew up a chair and sat down by the bed. 
Fast r.ight when he nad carried her from one room 
to the other, he had thought how pretty I 'oreen 
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with 


fever. She d 


flushed cheeks a 


right eyes o 


uneasily the bluish tinge 


and he noted 


her hand 


K ° 

be 


race of her 


pulse and had a strange vision of foam- 

P C nn11l‘n/v /.L . . 1 . _ 1 1 


n i j , 1 .-ui ioam- 

Hecked horses pulling chariots along a barren shore 
Chariots by — ’ TTri 


how remote fr 



sea 


f 


What 


the thin little girl in the bed. He 

* T5“ "** m ^ 


pondered in what way Francie and he had failed 
her. She had 




returned with a cold and 


now 


neumonia, yet they had not neglected 
any symptom or treated her more casually than 

eir own child. But she was 


ty would 

iress to a long line o 

ha ■■■■■■ 


never 





than second 


en and women who had 


suffered 


?s of life and it was, perhaps, their dearth she 







this, he thought of Mrs. Rawlings. 


Mrs 


ted Francie with the words. 


He 


think it 


j i --— ^ w w. 

I ought to have stayed awake last night. 


>» 


would have been over any earlier, in any case. 


have 


| 

He 


precaution 


er on M. & B. yesterday, as a 


U 



1&, Mrs. Rs 

1 f 11 phone Helen before she leaves for the 


ffice. ^ She’ll have to do the dirty work. But first 



oing to get some clothes on.” 


Jones confirmed Geoffrey’s diagnosis, but 

't mi 1 w * T) 1 i • 4 


- ° ke . - 
common with children, 


Broncho-pneumonia was fairly 

m m — 


he said, and there was no 


need for serious alarm. A great deal depended on 


the nursing. 






Mrs 


17 


to* T . v ^ ^ ^ ------ — j — — / 

he said politely, “but she won’t be able to manage 
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single-handed Is there anybody in the v Gage v\nc 
could help her out?** 

4,1 ![*<- imagined we could get fco d of, & (faint d 

nurse. 1 here’s no one in the village. ^ uJflll 

‘A trained nur»e is out of the question, l m 

afraid. '1 he> ’re desperately short-staffed even a; 

th<* hospital. I can hold out no hope at all tor a 

irivate pattest. * _ ; ’ i 

1 here’s the child’s mother,” Geoffrey sug¬ 
gested. “I’m going to let her know, of course, an^l 
'•he m.iy want to come down in any case.” 

“No OIK* better.'* Jones said briskly, “ if she’s 

the sensible type.” 

“ She‘s very sensible.” J | 

So when, late? in the morning, Geoffrey tele- 
phonrd his sister, it was to ask her to despatch 
Mrs. Rawlings, as well as to inform her. He made 
hmis( d r> ' ponsible tor h»*r expenses and also for the 
w.tg» s ot anyone whom she could find to replace her 
temporarily at her work. i here would be time 
enough later on to argue with Mrs. Rawlings’ 

fridtb 

1 rancie was less frightened after the doctor 
had examined Doreen and administered the first 
dose of M. iV. B. She had been afraid that he was 
going to ord* r o x\ g < r», and this had always seemed 
to ner \ symbol ot a desperate illness. But he con- 
t- riO;d himself with instructing lier how to ease 
Doreen’s breathing and to spare her exertion. 

1 rancie had made a good impression on him, for 
he recognised her conscientiousness and did not 
suspect to what extent she was emotionally involved. 

When he had gone, Francie sat on by Doreen’s 
bedside and imagined what Mrs. Rawlings was going 
to ten in an hour or so when Helen told her that 
Doreen had pneumonia and that she was to go at 
once to help nurse her. She imagined her first 
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panic 



settling her affairs, packing and going to thej _ 

he long suspense of the train journey and the mo- 
entary, terrifying suspense of her arrival at the 
ouse. She would come into t 
othing but Doreen’s poorMBH 




cie would speak 





oom and 


see 
But Fran- 



1 - * 

er quickly, repeating what the 


doctor had said, explaining what had been done. 





erhaps she w 
while 





meanin 


scarcely listen at first, but after 

the words would come 



They would do all they could to 


make it easier, though there was never very much 
that anyone could do. 


ancie 





- 




like this of Mrs. Rawlings, 
herself into Mrs. Rawlings, evoking ima- 
es of comfort and reassurance for Mrs. Rawlings, 
rder to comfort and reassure herself. She did 
his unconsciously, for it would have been no use to 

consciously. She transferred her own terror 
Mrs. Rawlings as savages try to deceive evil 
spirits by jealously concealing their real names. 
For all the time at the back of her mind was the 
fear that Doreen might die. 

The death of children had always held for her 
an almost morbid horror. Kven to read of one in 



the obituary column saddened her profoundly 


not 


so much on the 



’s account as on that ol the 


people who had loved it. 


She could not believe 




that any lapse of time could obliterate such a grief. 
And now, although she told herself that Dr. Jones 
had not been in the least alarmist, had seemed, in 
fact, only mildly concerned, she remembered also 
that he was a young man and that he had not had the 

.He 


foresight to avert 

O 


had written a useless 


this serious development. 

talked 


prescription 
basis for 


and 

confidence. 

? 


about golf — it was not a 

Ought they, perhaps, to call in a second opinion 
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K 


ilt 


Sh<? felt that she could not bear the weight 01 further 

Hut by midday, Doreen seemed already a shaAfr 
b# ttcr. She breathed and coughed more easily and 
*h'‘ :.o longer looked at Francie with the lac klustre 
eve. of a *rr,ger. She could not speak, but she 




med to hnd comfort in the support of FratiCieS 
*rm* and when she had t ken a drink she would let 
fctr head .ink back on Francie’s shoulder with a 
touching dependence. Ocolfrey stayed at home 
that day. Hr met the noon train, but Mrs. Rawlings 
was not on it . h ■* had not really expected that she 
would be. At four o'clock he went down the hill 
to ibe station again ; and this time Mrs. Rawlings 

walked through the barrier. <jj aljffl 

n«>t as Francie had imagined it at all. 

Not .he but <»eof 4 f' y said the comforting and re- 


So it w 


L 


assuring tiungs. Seat' d beside her in Trufhtt’s car, 
k' r ping his eves averted from her stone-grey profile, 
he ’.tumbled through the necessary explanations. 
She scarcely answe red him. Her tension was like a 
third pf son sitting between them on the worn out, 
mustv** melling upholstery of the car. It was her 
will her urgency which drove the coughing engine 
up the long hill. h j t 

m s at his elbow as he opened the front 



«n<ir :ino half-way uj» tile stairs by the time he had 
ra f 6 ont t:h t I )oree.n had been moved into his own 


room As she opened the door and walked towards 


the bed where Doreen la), hrancie stood up and her 
dps parted to speak But seeing the expression on 
Mrs. Rawlings' ice, she kept silent. She moved 
aside, and Mrs. Rawlings took her place. 




CHAPTER XVIII 

st night, they both sat up with Doreen ; Mrs. 
s would not go to bed, but she was humbly 
conscious of her inexperience and far too much 
afraid of what might happen to want Francie to 
leave her to manage alone. They gave each other 
comfort and were friendly and considerate to one 
another. Doreen’s paroxysms of coughing and the 
complete exhaustion which they caused her terrified 
them equally, but Francie was sustained by the 
realisation that Mrs. Rawlings was depending on her 
and had a touching faith in her ability to deal with 
the situation. Instructing Mrs. Rawlings, she gained 
conlidence in herself and in her remedies — she 
believed in the relief that a poultice would bring, a 
dose of medicine seemed really to have a magic 
property. And Doreen, suffering, became at once 
the child of both and neither of them. Her thin 
little body was the battleground on which they 
fought her enemies; they had no time or inclination 
to fight battles with each other with Doreen 
as prize. 

Doreen herself seemed to regard them without 
discrimination. She had cried a little when she first 
saw her mother, but afterwards she appeared to 
accept her presence unquestioningly and without 
particular emotion. Between her and the world oi 
other people lay a thick mist of physical distress, 
and the sound o voices, the touch of hands hah a 
certain unreality and lack of penetrative power. I he. 
bogies of her delirium were never far away and had 
more substance than her human ministrants. “ They 
were the pain in her chest and the choking in her 
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thr 


»li 


ami the languor of her exhaust or. She 
bought nem in loneliness, unconscious of aliie* Mi 

reinforcements. • i r 

At intervals throughout the nig it, Franoe Ictt 

the room to bring back something which DofCCll 

cj. il nr another pot of tea tD Kelp them keep 

ioor opened and he 


1 wice 



+ \T 


He was not 


nec 

came out to MW what mi 
jh r ping \ery much himself, and when he sle; t. he 

kari bad dreams, i ach time Francie was reassuring 




re w a 


is 


to M 




nothing he could do, she said, he had 
better go back to bed. And there was in her voice 
the peculiar self-suiiiciency and remoteness of night- 
wan !,» i . who regard none but their fc low-wai h is 

uals in understanding and ability. Returning 
r Rawlings from these expeditions, she felt 
towards her an increased alliance. 1 hey were 
conspirators, speaking in whispers. She was aware 
of Mrs. Rawlings’ relief in welcoming her back. 
Almost, as the slow hours passed, they loved not 
only Doreen but each other* 

Towards morning, Doreen slept for longer pe¬ 
riod*- .nc i i'ratic ie succeeded in persuading Mrs. Rawl- 
ings to lie down on the other bed and try to sleep 
too. Sitting in the arm-chair, by the shaded lamp, 
she found it very hard to keep awake herself. She 
b It tlm cold nausea of intense fatigue and the mad¬ 
dening irritation of the nerves which made it 
increasingly unbearable to remain in one position. 
She longed to walk up apd down the room, to put 
her head out of the window and draw deep breaths. 
If «icofirey weie to come and speak to me now, she 
thought, 1 should be very disagreeable to him; and 
probably he wouldn't understand that it would only 

him so much; fUl anyone I 
loved less, should have to be po ite. y 5 

she heard him come out of his 


be 


clock 


20 £ 


room 







ater 


opened the door and 


beckoned her on to the landing. __ 

“I've run you in a bath ; I thought you’d like 
that more than anything.” 

you! But 

can’t come now. They’re both asleep.” 

|M U Damn. Can’t you wake up Mrs. Rawlings?” 

“I haven’t the u —*•” 


worn 


eart. 


CC 


Well 






She giggled a little hysterically. 

“ She’d be so shattered if she woke and found 
■ She’d probably think it wasn’t quite 
especially with you in pyjamas and a 


proper 

dressing-gown.” 

“I don’t care what she thinks.” 
ut the murmur of their voices had already 
sed her. They heard the bed creak as she sat 
and Francie went back into the room.. tS .ffl 




J 




C 


‘I’ll take over now, Mrs. Osborne. You’d like 
:o rest yourself.” 

She bent down stiffly to put on her shoes and, 
lancing in the mirror, made a perfunctory gesture 
of straightening her hair. She looked at that moment 
an old woman to be mother to so young a child. 

“ Doreen’s been asleep since three,” Francie 
said. “I think she s cooler, too.” 

They were suddenly a little shy of one another, 
thread between them was still so tenuous tHjat 
even the slightest change of atmosphere 

“She’s 

C< 


could 


bath 




PHQPm easier,” Mrs. Rawlings con- 
Do I give her the medicine if she wakes?” 
it’s due already. I'm going to have a 
I’ll bring you some breakfast when I’m 


again. 


of her 


- b 
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and 


he asked 


Jn a way, I think.. She s stiopped CE ll l fl^ ®® 
m’am. anyhow. And she doesn't seem to blame me 

for Doreen being ill. 1 

44 1 shall drop Jones a hint that he’d better 
make tha( quite plain. He s coming this morning, 

![ support ?*T iIl k -■ 

44 He said he was." 


I shall have to go to the office today, but FU 
come home early. You and Mrs. Rawlings 
have to do this nursing turn and turn about from 



now on 

44 



Wr ’ll make a time-table.” 


It was ob\ ious when Doreen eventually woke 
that she was better, and the doctor confirmed this. 
Since it was easier for PrancietD be available during 
i <* <1.iy. it was arranged that she should do the 
nur ing then and that Mrs. Rawlings should take 
o•» e r .*t night. Skm it frOtiM not be to 

rem<in with Doreen all the time or to sit up with 
her vhile she slept, and then they would be able to 
lead more normal li ves. But for the moment they 
led a curious kind of Cox and Box existence, meet¬ 
ing >nd parting with almost professional briskness, 
scrupulously avoiding any interference with each 
#ther*S duties or arrangements. Before Mrs. Raw¬ 
lings handed over to Prancie in the morning, she 
always swept and dusted Doreen’s room, and before 
she reappeared at night, she cleaned her own. In 
return, 1 rancie prepared meals for her on trays and 
made Geoffrey take her for a stroll round the garden 
before dinner. But neither of them sought or found 
a gam the mute alliance of that first shared vigil. 

One afternoon, Mrs. Renshawe came to tea with 
Francie. She had telephoned her every day, she had 
shopped for her and once she had made a special 
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pilgrimage to cook the dinner, but this was the 

4“ < A ri K A n v-3 ^ - J - . ^ __ 1 * 4 4 4 _ 



time she had paid a purely social call since Doreen’s 



Fi ancie had been reading to Doreen, sitting 

?nnr*\x/ wh^t*** cha __i • 9 . 


by the window where she could command a view of 

a j4 m« w a a u -3 J i_ . ii t < /< . 



Mac 


visitor and barked. When Mrs 




Mac 


she hurried down to meet her and to 


u Come up and 


“You’ll be her first visitor. 


Doreen,” she s 


tJ 



Mrs. Renshawe said that she thought Doreen 


was looking very much better than she hacj expected. 

“ w-- temperature’s normal today so far,” 






^rancie announced proudly. u The doctor’s only 


mg to come 



her every other day now. 

r* . i « 4 « §4 


V 


J w 1 J V V * A Vli vl W4 V AX V If • 

: ey stood at the foot of the bed and smiled 

1 i A O / l Tl f 4 Aa A 4 1 1 * ,u a i. 1 a a 44 • m 





down at her 

at once pleased and embarrassed at being the centre 
nf arlnlt- attention. She had not noticed it when she 



wa f v really ill; convalescent, she became 





U 


shawe said 


She’ll soon be up and about now,” Mrs. Ren 

r \ • 4 , . T 4 j 4 




yiy some eggs for her. She’ll need 


4 1 must tell my hens tc 


I’ve brought her the last pot of honey. 

rniO'hf t^mnf" h cxr onrkiaflf^ ** 


might tempt her appetite.” 

When you were ill in bed, Doreen 






she li 



more 




her smile 




il 



we and she ii 













1 . We’ll go and! 




own 






1 


ring the bell if you want 


ng, won t 



alone. Since she had 





so much 



to be left 

HI it had 


been a subconscious I • i 

time she moved or murmured, by day or by night, 
either her rrvtVr nr Mr\ < Khorne would hasten to 
her side and ask solicitously if she wanted anything. 

Wh^n people w.itched you all the tune, you felt as 
though they watched your thoughts. Not that 
Doreen knew very clearly what her thoughts were. 

I . thrre was something that she wanted to remem¬ 
ber, something that she had discovered or experi¬ 
enced within the past week which had since eluded 
her. It h 1 to do with her reflection in the mirror. 

It was only by chance that she had connected it 
with the mirror. Leaning a little sideways, she 
could just see her reflection in it where it hung on 
be wall. The first time she had done so, she had 
Ikn own at once that here was a clue, a thread to lead 
h'*f back to what had been glimpsed and lost again. 
For the queer thing was, the face she saw looked 
unfamiliar, was not just the image of herself grown 
I le and arge*eyed hut the wrong face, not the one 
she had expected. Who, then, was she — Doreen 
Rawlings ? What did it mean to think : I am Doreen 
Rawlings? Solemnly staring at the solemn-staring 
image in the glass, It seemed as though it meant 
nothing. She felt herself slipping away. In a 
moment she would remember. . . . But always, just 
on the brink of recollection, awareness came back 
into the eyes that stared out at hers — awareness 
and recognition. She was only herself after all, her 
pillows out of P 1 ace, her arm aching where her 
weight had rented on it. This time, again, she had 

■Hi* , 

She did not have an opportunity to make the 
test today, because almost immediately after Francie 

; ^ v ^ rs - Renshawe had le t the room there was a 

knock on the door and Geoffrey came in. He was 
home early from the office. Doreen was very 
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please 


see him, for he had only waved 


since the day when he had carried her 


from her room to his own. 



ear you’re well enough to receive visitors” 



down on the chair beside her, “ so 


How do you like my bed?” 


■ 








“ It’s very nice. But I’d rather be up.” 
“ Good heavens, you can’t eet up yet. 


You’d 




failing about all over the place, as weak as a 


. 



oing to have a kitten,” Doreen announ- 


Mrs 


me a 


• 


■ 


She keeps bees. Did 


pot of 


■> ■ • - 


tg 


' • • ■ 


iey. 

“Yes, I know. I’m thinking of keeping bees 

Wou. 

vii no ! Bees sting ” 

Geoffrey laugdied. 




u like to help me ? ” 


You really are the most shameless little 


coward 


Kittens scratch, you know. 


7 y 


But Doreen, who usually enjoyed being teased 


onvalescent 


er shortcomings, was too newly 


oiTrey abou 

have any sense ot numour anu 

He saw them with alarm. 


es filled wit 



“I’ll file its 


What 







tears. 

“ Never mind,” he said quickly, 
aws. We miedit oaint them too. a nice red. Then 
^!t could 

know till I see what colour it is.’*^^ 
“You’re quite right, of course. You might 
isten it Blancmange and then if it proved to be a 

Or coal-bucket, and then 


“I don’t 



by, you’d look silly. 



might be ginger.” 

“I wouldn’t never call it Blancmange or Coal- 
ucket,” Doreen protested indignantly, beginning 



o laugh. 


Why 


They’re both very good names. 


V 
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H- pretended to call an imaginary kitten. “Blar.c- 

„ ,ge! Blancmange I Don't you want your m. k? 

Where are you. Coal-bucket r Come and catcln 

this mouse ! ft « jjj J 

Doreen laughed more and more, until she Deg. 1 a 

to cough and Geoffrey, feeling guilty, stopped 


clowning. 

“1 don't think I'm a very good sick-room visitor, 
hr confessed. “ 1 think I’m too noisy. I’d better go. 
“Oh, don't go 1 " )oreen begged him. 

, da\ nurse might catch me. Or I might 

* . • • - __ 11 ! !'■ 




W 

wake up the n ; ght nurse. 


41 Mum says you showed h f i my gHfdcn, 

Doreen adroitly changed the conversation. 

“Yes I did. She thought you’d planted it 



very nicely. ‘ . f , S. i tX'Tl 

“ Mum never had a garden, 1 Doreen said 

mdl\ “ But she doesn t mind. She doesn’t like 
the country. She likes Donjon. 

p “ Don t you like Ixindon ? ,f V ■ S ! [ f ir 

“I like thr* Zoo,” she conceded, after a 

moment s thought. # ‘i |; |f 

‘ Well, perhaps you could arrange to live in 

the Zoo,” Geoffrey said, standing up. “In one of 

the cages. With the monkeys.” S ||llj 

But he regretted his levity when I oreen 

answered simpl\ , 

“ i’d rather live here with you.” 

She looked up at him with such untroubled 
confidence, w h such a complete certainty of her 
welcome that he was touched and oddly shamed. 
He did not know why he should feel shamed, since 
he had never done anything to belie her faith; it 
waa perhaps the shame of any adult when confront¬ 
ed with the trustfulness of any child. In the 
bantering currency of his habitual parley with her 
there seemed no adequate reply. He was compelled 
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er a 


Well 


ime you 






patting 1 her cheek. 


caress 



g back 


n 



your tea 


> 


he said. “It’ 


• r~v 7" see about that honev.’ 

again, Doreen leant back on her 




suddenly weary. The day seeme 


tired of being in bed. 






_ on g and she was 

When 


b w k ! Ch ° o1 ' wanted to go back, to see 



War-mans m.u ner ceacner, but she felt 

that a world of experience divided her from them 


was another Doreen who had picked primroses in 


e wood, bar 


more than a fortnight ago. There 


as a bowl of primroses on the table beside her. 


i'cy had gathered them for her 

ft ^ 


7 . ~ — —. She had given 

her primroses to the lady in the train. 


All that 


seemed far away and unreal now. For some strange 


I m ~ — - - w MV1 ttllK 

reason,, it made. her want to cry. It was as if the 


image in the mirror and the events of the past few 


days 


ill 


meeting her father, going to London, being 

m n<4-iA/4 i.«1f 1___ . 1 • 1*1 i * • * 


combined to tell her something which she did 


not want to 



Something had gone 


Something had changed. 
Even Mum was different 


She was disturbed, although not consciously, 


by the fact that her mother did not fit in, did not try 




iii n. She was used to the idea that at home 


Mum kept herself to herself and that this, because 

Mr « i « r _ . ' i 


Mum did it, was some kind of virtue. But she 


could not understand why her aloofness should 


continue here, in Mr. and Mrs. Osbornes’ house. 


She wanted her mother to enjoy herself, to partici¬ 
pate in the life of the household, and she was 


perfectly well aware that this was not happening 

IV /T* mm toLto i fi rntm tm. to 1 V Ta mm al mm — A— * A 1 1 .A m A- 1a -a — - mm tom* 


i. / L L CJ 

Mr. Osborne might take her for stro Is in the garden, 

« r-v « to to m ^ to to 



Mrs. Osborne might hold lengthy 
with her about medicines and treatments, but she 
remained, obstinately, outside the circle. Yet inside 


“-- 1 - j • - - - 

the circle was so much warmth and happiness and 
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fun’ Knclosed within it, Wc.rme and happy 
amused, Doreen looked out anxiously t:o catC® her 
mother’s eye. to seize her hand and draw her over 
the dividing line. But Mrs. Rawlings evaded ter, as 
< h'* evaded her host and hostess. This W8I DOthtf 
world, she seemed to sav ; it wou d be undlgnlined 
for her to pretend that it was. Let Doreen play 
there if she liked—she was only a child. Remain¬ 
ing at a distance, she conveyed an attitude of 
incuriosity, even of disapproval. It was almost as 
if she , not Doreen, were the evacuee. 

At six o’clock, as usual, Mr Rawlings emerged 
from her room She ate her evening meal with the 
Osbornes to simplify the housekeeping. I his 
evening, having visited Doreen and assured herself 
th.it she was well enough to he left alone, she 
joined 1‘rancie in the kitchen. Lucy had gone 

home and Geoffrey was in his study. ? !i| 

“ < »ood-evening, Mrs. Rawlings,” Franciegreeted 
her. She was always rather nervously formal with 
her, except in consultations at 1 Joreen’s bedside. 
“Did ' »u sleep .dl right?” 

“ Yes, thank you.* 

“Doreen’s made a big stride forward in the 
last twentyfour hours, hasn’t she? I think the 
doctor will be pleased with her.” | f 

“Yes, she’s on the mend now. It’s about that 
i wanted to speak to you, Mrs. Osborne. ’ve been 
thinking—* , 'F»e don’t really need the two of us to 
look after her now. I mean, it’s enough for someone 
to be sleeping in the room with her, only needing to 
be up once or twice. It seems to me ! can take 
Over altogether now — night and day alike.” Oil! 

“ ^ ou mustn't think J[ mind looking after her,” 
1 Francie said quickly. 0 < t u p ! J 

“ I don’t :hink that. But t’s a tie and an in¬ 
convenience for you. 1 don’t never w ant I oreen to 
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be a trouble, not more than she need be. I*d rather 
were that way now, thank you all the same.” 

Jr" S| ^ 4 «■; , 


^ ^ — — - ——— ■ w 9 

he sounded very sure of herself and quite un- 


• I mm 

|kable. They both knew that she had reason on 

• ^ *W“Y 'T"“^ * ^ j ^ _ _ 

r side, 
s t 




ncie felt a little sad, realising that 


It 


was because she loved Doreen that she was suspect. 
~ *|tathat Mrs. Rawlings might have 


Stran 




better if she had loved Doreen less! 


So Francie became a visitor as well as Geoffrey, 


and it was only rarely that she saw Doreen alone. 
There was a consultation with Mrs. Rawlings each 
ning about the patient’s progress — for how long 
should be allowed to sit out of bed today, what 
she eat for lunch ? — but apart from that an 

' A ^ ^ ^ « 



uns 



11 e 


that taking care of 


n was Mrs. Rawlings’ business now and that 
casual, uninvited appearances in her room were 
rferences with Mrs. Rawlings’ nropramme and 


iculum. 


Francie thought that Doreen’s eyes 

the con- 


rnci 

ollowed her wistfully each morning when 
sultation over, she departed; but she never asked 
Francie to stay. Perhaps her mother had told her 
that Mrs. Osborne was busy, that she mustn’t bother 
her? Yet she must know that Mrs. Osborne had not 
been too busy before. Only Geoffrey defied the tacit 

Every evening when he came back from the 
ofi ce, he spent a quarter of an hour with Doreen, 
giving her the local news and teasing her into a 
state of animation. He took it for granted that 
Mrs. Rawlings would leave them alone together and 
she always did so. It seemed that she felt less dis¬ 
trust of him. It was certain that she liked hi 
better. 

“She can’t always keep the child cooped up 
like this,” Geoffrey told Francie. “Jones will want 
her to come downstairs soon, to sit out in the garden 
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when it’s sunny. Her mother won't be able then <0 
keep h»*r out of circulation all the WiC* n 

4 ‘ Perhaps we only imagine that she t oe* now, 
Fnncie said doubtfully. “ Perhaps I’m just Deng 

silly about it?* . |i . ^ i 

Geoffrey thought privately that perhaps she 
was, though he did not say so. He had neve if- IDtt^ 

edl Fritncie’s awe oi Mrs. Kawlirg*. But jjj-i 

remembered the guilt she had been made o feel 
when Mrs. Rawlings had come back from one of her 
rate excursions to the village to hi d her n Doreen $ Bj 
room. Doreen had been s pposed to be asleep, 

but 1 ranrie had heard her fidgeting and coughing 
and had gone in. Immediately t'oreen had ceas^Eij 
to cough and fidget and had greeted Francie with 
delight. Hearse, please, please would Mrs. Osborne 
have Iter tea with her today? Bu’ Mrs. Mi 

hod come in md scolded her for not sleeping and 
hrancie by implication, for encouraging her. 
Equally chasten* 1, they had avoided looking at each 
other. Fnncie had left the room. But afterwards 
sh*’* ha«l r#!pf*ntf?d of !*er cowardice. Doree t had 
teemed lonely and almost cverishly glad 'O see 
her. She felt ns if she had deserted her. 

41 You don’t mike enough allowance for 
Mrs Rawlings snobbishness,” Geoffrey sad u li- 
ciously,. She has a most conservative preoccupa¬ 
tion w ith social distinctions.” I 3 hlR l | j 

lrancie was suddenly indignant. 

“ I don’t see that social distinctions have 
anything to do with children,” she said crossly, 

a But Dor een isn*t just a child to Mrs. Rawl- 
ings,” he pointed out reasonably. “ She’s her child.” 

Francie did not answer, find his words seemed 
to linger in the air, acquiring in the silence a 
portentousness which he had not intended. They 
raised an echo in the minds of both o' them : M She’s 
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her child . . 



aware of Francie’s inward mutiny and disapp oint¬ 
ment, and wished that he had left the ' 


unsaid. Ur 


ph rase 



Rawlings’ side, against his wife. But 


was 


kindness in supporting her illusions? 

■h An/vKf 4<U _L _ _f_ i i r • 


p -i.i ^ i i « , ^ r *f> 

_etter, ^ne thought, that she should face the truth. 


Doreen’s illness had only emphasised the issue. 


The happiness she brought them was a borrowed 

[ignninAco CU^ _i_ . .% 



She was on loan to them, by courtesy 


of Mrs. Rawlings. And evidently Mrs. Rawlings 

rilH nni- mao** -^ C _•. J & 


d’d not mean them to forget it. 







CHAPTER XIX 


Rawlings 


ue hard, indisputable fact of ownership was her 


only reliable weapon, she felt. 


. . In the past two or 

three weeks, she had come to think in terms of 



c g aanee. She felt herself driven into 


forced t 



It was only now, 


since she had realised the place Doreen occupied in 

4* t 4 At U L _ I 1 % 1 * € mm * ^ * 


this household, had watched her with the Osbornes 

m 


and measured their concern with her, that she un¬ 


derstood at last now serious their rivalry had 


become. 



Fhe discovery was terrifying to her. 
little to her own surprise, she no longer 
d Doreen’s affection for the Osbornes. She 


ad always liked' Geoffrey and she was honestly 


grateful for his generosity. Against her will, she 


had grown to like Francie too; she had not forgotten 


the. vigil they had kept together on the night of her 
arrival and Francie’s vagueness and timidity no 


longer irritated her. 


vagueness 
She understood very well the 


th 4 j. - - -— 

guts they proffered. It was because she understood 


so well that she was so much afraid. 
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These people spoke a language which was 
(foreign to ner ; but Doreen c*>uld tn crpret it* TWbif 
ways were uri familiar to* het ; Hit Doreen was jMt 
home with them. They were courteous and and in 
all their dealings with her; but it was only Doreen 
whom they really wanted. She had experie >ceJ ; 

\ ur past weeks a loneliness greater than any in her 
life b' fore. She had been lonely when her husband 
had le(t hi r, but then she had had Doreen. She 
felt now that Doreen in her turn was leaving her, 
not in th'S same way but with a like finality. 

The hardest thing to bear was the disappoint¬ 
ment in Doreen’s eves, looking from her to Francie 
or to Geoffrey. Doneen bad hoped, still hoped 
thoigh with diminishing confidence, that by some 
act of will her mother could square the triangle. 
There were plenty of women, Mrs. Rawlings knew, 
who would very easily and promptly have insinuated 
themselves into this household, taking advantage o‘. 



their host and hostess’s affection for the child to 
claim an equal footing. But Mrs. Rawlings had a 
name for that kind ot thing ; that was “ presuming 
She wasn’t: one to push in w'here she wasn’t really 
wanted . she had heir p ide. There was a little com¬ 
fort to be found in the knowledge that Mr. Osborne, 
at least, appreciated and respected her for that. He 
recognised good manners when lie met them. 

Incredulously, Mrs. Rawlings reckoned the-time 
that h id elapsed since a white-faced, tearful Doreen 
had first parted from her in the hallway of the 
office, to be whirled away by taxi to Paddington ; it 
was only seven months. Seven months in the life of 
a child oi nine should not leave much mark. But 


on T’oreen the imprint had been so profound and 
clear-cut that it seemed to her mother that in as 
many months again it might become indelible. The 
war was a long way f.om ending. Mrs. Rawlings 
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But what, to her 



never doubted that it would be 
was the use of winning the war, if she had lost Doreen? 

Some people, she thought (lying awake at night, 
stitching in silence by Doreen’s bedside during the 
■day), would say that she was selfish to argue the way 
she did ; it was putting her own feelings before the 

they would say. . But by her 


child’s real in 






the two were not opposed. This life, 
his easy, edgeless life, was only an interlude. The 
longer the interlude continued, the more difficult it 
oulci he for Doreen to adapt herself to actuality. 
Somebody had to teach her to stand up to people 

her own, and her mother did not think 
and Mrs. Osborne would be much use to 
her there. You could be as soft as you liked when 
'on lived in a soft way — nobody shoved you and 



you didn’t have to shove back. But in the real 
orld, the world outside the park railings you 
eded to be hardier. If you were like Doreen, 

you needed it very much indeed. 

BjHB rationalising the pain in her heart 




7m 


rgumg 

Rawlings passed the hours and the days. 
Presently Doreen was fully convalescent. She was 
lowed'first to dress, then to go downstairs, finally 
o take walks in the garden. Putting herself in the 
Osbornes’ place, Mrs. Rawlings realised that soon 

would wonder why she still remained. She 
ould not any longer put off what she haa to say. 

e made an opportunity one evening, when, 
against her custom, she followed Francie and 

drawing-room after _ 

Geoffrey 




dinner. If 



into the 

were surprised, they did not show it 
lie d Mac out of an arm-chair for her to sit down, 
_ rancie asked if she had seen the paper. .Mrs. Raw- 
lings took the paper, glad of the cover it afforded 
her while she summoned her courage to speak. She 
needed courage, for she understood very well that 
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this was going to be a difficult conversation and she 

had never been a fluent tn ker. h. j 

t ’n wit finely, Geoffrey gave h' r an opening. 

Li I ran into I ri ftitt in tl"ie village/’ b e remarked. 
“ He says that if we get a doctor s certificate, we 
could hire him to take Doreen fora drive, i thought 
• h'* d like to go with you, Mrs. Rawlings, and show 
you th** countryside. She’s rather tied here, wi. ; 

the hill to tackle.’* * \ 1 * r 

“ Another week and she ll be well enough to 

tackle am thing,” Mrs. Rawlings laid firmly. “She’s 

on! the mend now" • l jj. y , - 

“ fc»ne« said todav he wouldn’t come again, 

Gnotfrey ft 1 rancie put in. “He said it wasn’t 

oecessary. ' 

“I must bn getting ! k to my work,” Mrs. 
Rawlings went on. She paused, and believed that 
she detected irt the Osbornes’ lack of comment the 
relief they would never obviously show. 41 fve 
wrimn Mr. Scott today to tell him I’ll be starting 
again n^xt Monday.” Fumbling with the newspaper, 
not looking at either of them she added : 44 I’ll be 

taking Doreen with me when 3 go.” 

The silence which followed ler words was not 
an ordinary silence. It was so complete, so bere t 
of anything to break it that she .almost felt that what 
slv- had said was obscene, appalling, unspeakable. 
1 bey had been taken utterly by surprise* were 
shocked into speechlessness. Against her reason 
and her will, she was made to feel guilty, and feel¬ 
ing guilty ang'-r grew in her as well. 

It was Geoffrey who said at last, dryly and 
composedly : 1 : ->> ■ \ , 'l V' : vr* 

M hope you’ll reconsider that, Mrs. Rawlings.” 
He knew that 3*7ancte had flashed at him a iook 
of naked, desperate appeal, but he could not bring 
km self to return her look. He felt that he could 
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not bear to look at her at all, as if, by ignoring her, 


he could shield her from the eyes of an imaginary 


watcher before whom it was indecent she should 




show such pain. He talked to cover up her pain. 

“After all,” he went on calmly, reasonably, 

__ _ _ _ _ j A • i 


u 



any 


He thought that Mrs, Rawlings wavered in her 


m 


face. But Francie cou 



* -- 

not wait for it to crystallise. 


it 


u The raids,” she broke in, in a frightened voice. 
You couldn’t take her back into the raids.” 


n that moment Mrs. Rawlings almost hated her. 


h . e did not feel awards the raids as ordinary 


e fe t. They did not frighten her in any personal 


way or rouse her to fury against the enemy. The 


raids were just part of the war, the most unpleasant 


part but something which had simply to be accepted 


and endured. The raids had taken Doreen away 


from her; that, for her, was their chief offence ; and 


adually, without knowing it, she had grown to 

the raids with the Osbornes, almost as 


associate 



kind 


Remote 




rom bombs, the Osbornes seemed to her to reap 


X'f 

7 ■ f 


he benefit of them. Defying the bombs, she defied 


ne Osbornes. Nevertheless, a part of her mind, 
half rational, half superstitious, recognised the fact 



hat it was wrong to expose Doreen to danger and 



wever badly circumstances had turned out, 



i been fundamentally right in sending her 

r « /* « 4*4 m * 



That part of her which was her conscience 

It was intoler- 


away. 

was uneasy and resented criticism, 
able to her that the criticism, even if only implied, 


should come from Francie. 



She said stiffly : 


“ I’ve not forgotten the raids, m’am. There’s 


arrangements I could make.” 
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But why are you 



taking her away, Mrs. 
too moved to be afraid 


IRawlings ? ” Francie cried, 
of her. “ She's so happy' here ! " 

Hesitating for a reply, Mrs. Rawlings fell back 




on 


husband 


~ — -— — — — —— W » wm • w 

4 It:’s not suitable,” she said. And then, another 
tag coming to herald, she added: “She’s getting 

ideas .A>ov ' m ^ k - — 




v W W v m m V m 

’* a lot of nonsense,” Geoffrey broke in 

— !l - _ .44 *T»t- - - - f _ - * 


mean 


angrily. “ 1 hat sort of argument doesn’t 


ybe 


ed quietly, “ bur: it works both ways. I’ve got to 
think of Doreen*• future. 


l‘m very grateful to you 


^ ^ p * # ia ^ vi y i ni vi 11 i 11 

aod Mrs. Osborne for all you’ve done for her * 

. _ i i • > _ _ 

A. A. . • ■ ^M a. A l_ ___ .•__ _ . 1 t € . • m m. 


— • . you 

couldB t Hve treated her bettnr if she waa your own 

m. ml — W _. a .. a mm. X ^ A 


, Mj —- ~ .. ^«»v *» no y wui kj w it 

child, but whrn I sen the way she's settled down 

_...n l._ »:. .. . . 



well, it frightens me. 
discontented when else 


It’s liable to make her 


i see it 


f ra fi hcr aI1 . wh . at >° u and M, : s - ° s - 


l>Oine can. Pm not complaining of that and she's 

nnf #»t»Ker n/\4 D... . L _ 1 _ « 


not lithcr, not yet. Hut tho longer she stops here 

tVlf* mArn m k A V M aa_• _ * 1 


i t — —" v#Ai K VA ol1 ^ ncrC| 

the more she. going to notiee the difference. I 
♦ reckon c~t- *.« i- -«-»« . .. 


with tthe .life it's got to leaf ■I/' 


fJiice ;<gain, f .eoftrey was impressed with 


Mr Rawlings’ superb dignity. He saw her, as he 


always saw her now, against the background of the 

•Ordld Afl/4 Q Knm innkl a La.._ 1 __Ifi • 


to exist Wit h so much rectitude and self-respect, and 
he admitted her even while he knew that he was 


• r . . .. rwn^w LllclL lie wa! 

going to tight h"! With all the skill he could com 
mand # — w^Uk ~ 


hoped 


lie would fight her for Doreen’s sake and 

P*n r»r l\r mA/>A J_ v c • * _ 


wished that they were on the same side 

ul AA . 1 f n «• .. . • 


But he 



i^ookl 

_i. ^ r ;-•"■S’ 3 * ,IC gently *• you've 

given us your point of view and! I’ll admit that the; <;’ s 
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ir. 







another wav 
Doreen isn’t quite an ordi- 



looking at this thing, too. 
nary child. She’s sensitive and intelligent, and very 
loyal and affectionate. I think she’s grown very fond 


and me 


perfectly happy here, but you still come first with her, 

_j _ _i _ _ fit r *i • t i , • 


quite rightly, and you always will. Children, thank 


God 





ean, they’re better judges of what’s fundamentally 

a _ j gee waf j| ag gj ven Doreen a 


important 





chance to have certain advantages which all children 




ought to have — country air and a country life, first 


o y y i - 

and foremost. London’s a pretty beastly place for 



everyone just now, and any child is better out of it. 


And as for the other things we’re lucky enough to en- 

4 4 4 « t 4 « rn m m 


joy ourselves and to be able to share with her—a com¬ 


fortable home and a garden where she can run around 



well, don’t you think she’s entitled to have any 


ood thing in life that comes her way? Isn’t any experi¬ 


ence 


he spok 


Francie watched Mrs. Rawlings anxiously while 


and yet she did not think that Mrs. Rawlings would be 

_ ^ a ^ m. 


convinced by them. Mrs. Rawlings had given reasons 

- _ _ _ _ — ^ M — A mm 


and Geoffrey had given reasons, but Francie knew 


that this was not really an affair of reason. It was ins¬ 



tinct which motivated Mrs. Rawlings, and instinct was 


much stronger than logic and was little affected by 


She understood Mrs. Rawlings’ instinct very 


than 


But Geoffrey thought that Mrs. Rawlings’s 


silence meant that his words had made an impression 
on her and, anxious lest Francie should break in 


again and say the wrong thing, he went on : 


“ Think it over, won’t you ? There’s no need to 


come to any hasty decision. You’ve got three days 


in which to consider the matter. 


JJ 
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“I have thought it over, sir,” Mrs. Rawlings 
r flood up. “ It’s come as a surprise to you, but ;’ve 
been thinking of it for a long time now. 1 shan’t 
change my mind.” She moved to the door. 
44 Good-night, m’am. Good-night, sir.” . 

As the door closed behind her, there was a 
moment*! silence, then Geoffrey swore. 

41 Hell! That was a bombshell. ( don’t believe 
*he will change her mind, either .* 1 . • [H 

I r..nrie began to cry. 

Oh Geoarev, she isn’t well enough to go 1 
And to take her back to London —to the raids and 
that awful slum I * 9 j i d* 

“Yes, poor kid. Trr surprised that any mother 
whoa ‘o obviously devoted should behave so 

_i c. t.. »» ' Tl WT 


“Hut don’t you see — she’s frightened, she’s 
terriblv frightened. It's turned out just the way 
that Helen said it would. If anything happens to 
I >orern, I’ll be the one who’s really to blame.” 

“ Darling, don’t talk rubbish,” Geoffrey said 

impatiently. “ For God’s sake, don’t get melodra¬ 
matic about this.” \ > HI 


i l 


I m not gening melodramatic. But I do think 
” * m y •••ult, in a son of w;.y. If! hadn’t been so ole; s- 

rl t A koiut • i ; 1 _^ L __ _ • 9 I ,l L 


j \ •r w m • J . J 

rd to have her, sf i d just been conscientious and a bit 

bored M — D “ |s -u . .... 


- rv w —. —v ii»v v> llllHUUU I 1 C» i)l 3 V“ 

mp here, she wouldn’t lave been jealous. She’s oi.lv 

Ik l nnr Kor o tun«* __ 1 t _ • i • ^ . . / 


laking her away because she’s jealous and afraid All 

#Kof rh/> r ,.',A ~ I- - TA _ , . . . 1 *■“ 


that she said about Doreen ‘getting ideas above her 

StAtmnV that uroc _:_ 1 4 ^ . 1 


sti! or.\ that was only t o convince herself. She - .nlv 
minds because we love her and Doreen loves us.” 


■ That’s too damn subtle for me,’’ Geoffrey mutte¬ 
red untruthfully. 1 see it simply as a social problem » 

k A _ _ - __ • 



But although he was not nimr <-n 

ancie m a morbid) |r arne 0 f m i n( j agreeing with 

her. hn felt wruhr u.j K r&r* in g wlt “ 




he felt wryly that she had proO,^ hit trenail 
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one of 



tediwith 

dispassionate shame, had honestly put Doreen first. 

in the beginning, when she 
eaving London, but she had 




awiings 
d consented to her 




not been able to sustain her sacrifice. Helen had 
intervened only to ease her conscience. Francie 

welcomed not Doreen but the child whom she 




never had. 




nd he ? 



e who had failed to give 
is wife a child, had smugly used another woman’s 
ild as substitute. Poor Doreen, he thought 
bitterly ; you deserved better of us than that. 

“ She hasn t told Doreen yet,” Francie went on 

■ “ When I went up to say 

good-night to her, she didn’t know, I’m certain.” 

■■ ilent again, she remembered the little scene 


with her own thoughts. 

o 



which was so nearly the same every evening, so fami- 
iar and so much valued- First, the brief conversation, 
about the events of the day gone by and those of the 
y to come; then, her own determined move to leave, 




against her own. 




Doreen’s last ruse to keep her just a little longer, and 
nally the quick, warm hug of parting, Doreen’s thin 
arms about her neck, the feel of Doreen’s young face 

at was she going to do with her 
days when Doreen was gone ? she cried out inwardly. 
How could she fill their emptiness? A child in the 
house was its focal point; everything else radiated 
from it. But without that focal point, the pattern 
was lost, the lines ran straight and grooved!. You 
cooked meals and ate them and washed the dishes; 
ou cleaned rooms, cut flowers to decorate them and 

away when they died. 

ou died a little too- There was no continuing life 
in a house without children. q 111 «§ 111 BIBH 


threw 



And every day 






ad never come. 
“Want 


aps it would have been better ifSDoreen 
wjjjfi But she did not really think that, 
to hear the nine o’clock news ? ” 


Geoffrey asked* 


- < * 













He switched on without 


The Greeks were going under 



for liter to reply. 


the Yugoslavs; 


Tobruk w.is besieged ; there had been a very heavy 



raid the night: before on London. They listened in 


silence without comment, avoiding 




s eyes. 


1 



CHAPTER XX 


\V<ii n sh r came to pack Mrs. Rawlings had to bor 


row a suitcase. She possessed only one; her own 


clothes had had to be transported in brown-paper 


parcels , and Doreen’s belongings, the accumulation 


of even so few months, could no longer be contained 


in the luggage she had brought with her. Her books 

m M ■ m m « * • m * * LI T 1 




hf r puzzles, her games - the prized litter of pressed 


wild dowers, foreign postage stamps, 



dug up 


in thr garden and almost unidentifiable odds and ends 




Mrs Rawlings did not dare suggestthat any of them 
dtould be left behind. Her manner towards Doreen in 


past 


hours had become curiously 


mollifying, almost humble. She was very much aware 


that: * he h.«d made on 1 )oreen , s love for her the great¬ 


est demand of her life. 



Yet, wlu n she had told her that they were going 


back to lx>ndon. together, Doreen had seemed to take 

* 10 m im * mm ^ . 


the fact surprisingly calmly. She had turned very pale 


been 


and wme already half resigned. She did not weep ; she 
did M i 


um 


nr*t protest; but Mrs. Rawlings felt neither tri 

nor reassured. 



Doreen which had always baffled her. She could 


never be quite sure what Doreen was thinking. 


ier strangest ireact ion was a deliberate avoidance 

HtiDsbornes. 


embarrasi ed 


She seemed self-conscious and 


in 


their company and if she were left 








1 here was a quality in 





Alone with them for even a moment would make an 
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T'h^ S L t l S |!S 1 aWay ' T , hey did not tr y to detain her. 



They were embarrassed too. For wh^ ZSSSSS 

in svmoathv udfh i 1U luc > sa Y 


m sympathy with Doreen which would not be a 
criticism of her mother ? 


" s :s. k ! d » «cl. a 


«.in on Sunday mo.niog. she knel, 'on ,h7io“ 


in a halo of spring sunshine, 
beside —i • . 


Sitting on the bed 


her,, listlessly swinging her legs, Doreen 


.^du 



!“ y te d r- n t hed -. H 5 si ! enc e and 


- „ , - is sake > go oft and 

den, she commanded. 11 r 




nything behind.” 


I promise you I’ll not leave 


£ 


Immediately, obediently, Doreen left the room. 

iVent down thia ct-aiVo it . _ * r 


, j % . J 1 *v,n i«V 1 UUIIl, 

he went down the stairs very slowly, listening for the 
juiid of voices or movement. But all was quiet, all 
was still. The side-door was unlocked. She went 


oat into the garden. 




There was no one in sight. Round the corner 


of the house, Mr. Osborne would be working* on the 

\7 p nr pfo Klnn K i^4- L ^ __1 j „ , 1 f ^ - * 


vegetables, but he would not be able to see her from 

L>-- 1 I • i 1 


there. By skirting behind the rockery, she could 


good-bye to the tool-shed unobserved. 


each the tool-shed unobserved. She could 


say 


r -— - - W v ^ V** 

It had always been her favourite playground. In 

5 t* t I P A fVl A O 1 A11 Art - ! n U r*\ J M A i. ^ • 


y ears come, although she did not suspect it now 

cUa _ _I__L 1 _ . . • r . * 


| 1 f ^ U ^ ^ ^ X I# XI v VV ^ 

she would never be able to enter an ironmono’er’s or 

walk- rn 11 nrt» _I___ /- & . 


- —-— vv v-i.w'-x i* uiiiiiuuycr s ur 

walk through the gardening department of a multiple 
store without pvnPHPnmnn. „ __i__ r_. •. 


She liked its smell, its orderly litter, the queer objects 

shfi WAS a 1 wA\ 7 C finrJtnrr _ •. 


she was always finding unexpectedly which gave it 
a spice of mystery. Over in one corner, furled and 


still elegantly new, stood the tent Mr. Osborne had 

at Christmas. 


given 

tioned it and neither had she. 


Her mother had not men- 


She thought of it as 


a hostage, a pledge that one day she would come 
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back. Even if she had to wait till she was g own 
up. . . It did not occur to her that by then she 

might no longer want to play with it, no did^e 
vis lalisr F rancie and Geoffrey as becoming any older. 
She only knew that by believing fiercely that s« 

would eventually return, it milght DC posttbte to beiar 
the immediate parting. N ; t otherwise. 
colour and gaiety and breathing-space of 1 fe seemed 
contained in this house and tlusgatdett. Going back 
to linkers P ace was like re-entering a box. Xhe 
lid would close. 1 1 lylight would be blotted out. 

She did not (think of her mother as a responsible 
agent in this matter or feel aggrieved towards her. 
Sh** did not t:\en wonder very much why the decision 
to remove her had been taken, although she was 
j < rfectly well aware that the Osbornes had had r-» 
part in it. Nothing had been the same since the day 
-hr had picked the primroses and found her father 
waiting for her wiien she came back to tea. In that 
moment there had closer round ’her again the mys¬ 
terious, terrifying world of adult emotions and! 
recriminations. Dimly she perceived that what she 
was losing now was not just people whom she loved 
and a way of living which had brought her happiness ; 
she was losing her last opportunity to remain a child. 
The fact that her mother treated her as more of a 
child than the Osbornes did had, curiously, nothing 
to do with it. Growing up was not conditioned by 
th' 1 tiim 1 yo i went to bed. (/rowing up was finding 
out that grown-ups suffered. 

But on the surface Doreen was only thinking 
that she might never be able to p ay in the tool-sheff 
again She sat on the blackened section oi tree-trunk 
which was used for chopping wood and bore a 
thousand criss-crossed scars, and tried to memorise 
the look and position of every ob.ect there, t was 
thus that i 7 rancie found her. 
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dure 




been 




She could not 


that Doreen should leave In the morning in 

ie tense. evaciv** oit^« ce - - 111 


to goTceoff W,ingt0ld ^ r ** 

LJL, j„„.u!!^! ald ^ hat l hls ^ ea was nonsense 


"~ w aui c. They naa behaved 
to Mrs. Rawlings, she considered, but th 

limit to fnrhftOf'jne.a CL_ J!J . ... 


but F 

i ;■ 


limit 


cu jvj ' ere was a 

v^he oid not believe that it 



Id ^ _ ^ ^uiccn co ima 

the people she had loved had'notToved hen 




- — ~~~ x^v^u ncr. 

or ^? glanced up when Francie entered and 
yes filled with tears. They looked at each other 
or a moment without speaking, then Doreen flung 
aerself weeping into Francie’s arms. Muffled against 

■*•. “<•« ** — * A to 


r * { . , , 7 • Moved and almost 

frightened by the child’s emotion, Francie held her 

gntly, murmuring endearments at random. She did 

‘ot enow what to say. There was obviously no need 

~t a to reassure Doreen that they were sorry she 

was going. It seemed more important to comfort 
her distress. 

^ u S S t [° r ever > doling,” she promised reck- 

i 5-thaps next year your mother will let 

^ ^ _ * . 1 * 






Will you miss 


Doreen entreated, 


& # — ^ ^ J 1 # JL Cl L vl j 

ignoring* the promise as though she knew, as though 

the xr hrkf-K 4-U~<- Ij. __ „ i . 7 . 


o L-" cio uiuu^u Mic Knew, as tnougn 

oth knew, that it was only made to console her. 

f If _T _1_ t t f ITT « . _ „ _ . 


We both shall. We 


you terribly. She hugged her closer, 

You won’t have another little girl to stay ? ” 

rawing back a little, she stared up anxiously into 
rancie s face. 

“Never!” She said it with so much passion 
such a tone of recoil that Doreen was satisfied 
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“I want to be your little girl always,” she 
pleaded. ** I want to stay here always.** 

She broke off. suddenly aware of wfaat she had 
said. Francie did not answer and the pause that 
followed was constrained for both of them. It was 


Francie who spoke first. i \ h [ ji 

“ Vour mother would be very lonely if you 
stayed here always,** she said soberly. u After all, 
I've got Mr. Osborne, and Mac, and . . . well, "ots of 
things. Your mother only has you.” 

Doreen sighed, a sigh that was older than her 


years 


Yes, Mrs. Osborne,” she whispered 
Mf think it’s done 


you good being here,” 
Francie went on bravely, using the arguments with 
which she tried to comfort herself “ Even though 
you vg been ill. I think you look better than when 

w 

■■■H^myoorv c learnt a lot of new things 


you came 



Her voice 


•nd you’ve been out of the raid 
fHook suddenly. 3 I 

I don t mind the raids, Mrs. Osborne,’’ Doreen 
sod gently, consoling in her turn. “At east, not 
m <rh. Mi m wouldn < never let me be hurt iin the 

_ » M 

laidii .. , - 

Fray Dod. no. Francie petitioned inwardly. 
Ifutit s nice here,” I oreen continued wistfuliy. 
IfrVen if the raids wast here, I*d like it better than 
lx>ndon. I like this tool-shed,** she confessed. “This 
Is my favourite p’ace of all,** 

“Is it. darling 

jjjj t wonder wkyiS - 

It s like a little house. I like my own room, too. 

m V jjardcr. \\ ill Mr. Osborne keep mv garden 

* c j) ante f jk £,< j ^ ^* i j % ( ( i ■ ? , ■: • 

“ I’m sure he will.” 

He*!! miss me helping him in the orarc ^ w 

said with melancholy satisfaction. “ I was 
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e to 









going 




, because my 


are smaller and I 


ven’t got so far to bend". ,, _^_ 

r tears had dried and she felt better now 
that they had fallen 


. 




* 


‘‘Mac 11 miss me too, because Pm the only one 

t throws stones for him. But Lucy won’t miss me 

• ^ 









uch, because she forgets things so quickly.” 
Francie realised that she 


was listening to 


thoughts which had been meditated very deeply. She 


listened with a fixed and painful smile. 



“ But you’re the one who’ll miss me most,” 
E oreen finished almost matter-of-factly. “ And I’ll 


iss you most, too.” 


With 


passionate movement she threw 

m a - - 


her arms about Francie again, lifting her face to be 


kissed. This was their real farewell and they both of 


them kne _ ^ 

have the same significance. In spite of all herresolu- 




Francie felt 

* ^ w v * Vi4 WiVUi 

“ Go and talk to -Mr. . Osborne, darling,” she 
entreated in a choked voice. J 


little while.” 


“I’ll stay here for a 


Doree 


the _ 
that also. 



;nt 


eft the tool-si ed. She had forgotten for 



that she was saying good-bye to 


Geoffrey was raking over a bed and did not look 
up or greet her as she approached. She stood and 


watched him in silence, an easy, familiar and com¬ 


panionable silence. It gave her an indefinable plea¬ 


sure to see how fine he raked the soil, almost to the 


consistency of sand. When 


that no stone or clod remained, he pegged in at line 


one side and tossed her the other end. 


“Stick this in your side, will you? 
look straight to you ? ” 


Does it 


Doreen squinted along the line. 
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u A bit more to the left,** she ] ToiiouttCfcd, 

shifting the peg. “ It’s all right now/’ ' 

“ Well, draw me out a drill, will you ( yune 

p shallow — it’s lor carrot seed/ ’ t H 

Bjl p “ May I put in the seed ? ” # jP 

“If you want to. But don’t sow it too thic ly. 

He watched her a moment .and thef strolled 
& way toi another bed. Proud and responsible 1 >oreen 
jpQVfd down the row. When *he carrots came up, 
she reflected, Mr. Osborne would remember that she 
had sown them. She worked si wly a • can 
dropping in the seeds almost one by one. She 
wanted them to come up well and evenly. 

Ha l-way down the row, her mother called 
Mr from the bedroom window. Doreen looked 

across at Geoffrey. 

“Off you go/’ he said. 44 Pll finish the job.” 

It was disappointing. Perhaps he would forget 
which end she had begun. She walked across the 
garden with lagging steps. The tool-shed was empty 
* Mrs. ( Xsborne must have gone back into the house. 
But Doreen did not see her as she reluctantly mount¬ 
ed the stairs. Entering the bedroom, she remember¬ 
ed that she had been crying and that it might 
show. She did not want her mother to guess 
t:hat she had cried. She felt that they had been 

4Mm| tears. ! ~ . 

“ I want you to put on the clothes youT be 
travelling in,” Mrs. Rawlings said. “I’ve got to 
pack the ones you’re wearing.” 

IMR IP he end was very near now. / f f | v 

“Can I go back in the garden, Mum?” she 
asked when she had changed. 

“Not now you can’t. /ou’Il only mess your- 
#e1f up.” And then remembering, she added almost 
coaxingly : “It’s nearly time you had your supper, 

anyhow^ love.” ’ ; 
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ore 




. it 

not answer 






he was looking out of 


here, below her, was Mr. Osborne 








tro 




















She saw him shake the light, 



seeds into the palm of his hand and felt them 


her own palm. .It came to her with a wave of ex* 


desol 



< 




. never again walk 

B neat, straight paths of the vegetable garden 

again bend over the goldfish pond, never again 

y — - - - S 


perilo 


one stone to another in the 


ockery or wincingly paddle her feet in the cold, 


ark, overgrown stream. In summer, Mr. Osborne 


said, dragon-flies bred by the stream and swooped 

and - . . . r 











arted over the water when the sun came out. 


might never see the dragon-flies now. 


here was a tap on the door. 



- Mrs. Rawlings 

Come in,” and Francie entered. She 


anged her dress and made up her face with 

usual care. 


She was smiling. 


Doreen, I want talk to your mother for 

✓-V ^ _ A. t 1 4f « 4 . . 




oment, she said lightly. 


U 









un along, will 


you t 

^ reen gave one swift, uneasy glance 
riancie to her ;■ dottier anc went out without a word. 



from 




mmediately 

U If wot 


Francie went on 


if 


^ W — V ¥ A. A JL M jCT J & m 

y°"'i ° r if Doreen sat up for dinner with us 


tonight? I thought. . . well it would be nice to give 


her a 




Mrs. Rawlings* expression, which had been rigid- 




defensive, relaxed. Although she would never 

« i 4 • . ^ - O 

T « 1 4. ^ J ^ 1 r 1 . mm * m m _ 


have admitted it, she felt a grudging admiration for 
the tact of the suggestion. She too had not been 




g forward to this last evening. You never knew 
with children . . . She dreaded Doreen’s tears. —® 





"V n °t putting you out, m’am. I’ve no 


ection. 
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“That’s good.” Francie smiled again. W I*1I 

tell my husband.” 1 | K (! | f J 1 > I . j| ' i!if 

But she did not at once leave the room. It was 
the Ost opportunity she had had since Mrs. Rawlings’ 
announcement of her departure to speak to her in 
private and she (clt that perhaps she ought to take it. 
In spite of her timidity, she was fundamentally an 
honest woman and it seemed to her that by keeping 
silent, she shirked an issue. It might be that witli 
Mrs, Rawlings she had always shirked the issue. 

So now, standing her ground, her smile gone, 
iskt asked:* i w bW TU 


“Ho vou mean this to be for ever, Mrs. Raw- 
ling.? Are we never to be allowed to invite Doreen 

for a visit or sec her again?* r / : l|. ij <j \ f \ 


Tlv re was that in her voice which dispelled Mrs. 
Rawlings si sus[ 
e<l and respected. She paid it the compliment of an 



be 


Osborne 


clean 


w / ' — i 

l m one tliyat holds with making a 


It’d only unsettle her.” 



Why are you really taking her 



> 




FrumIs Mid 

Mrs . Rawlings did not answer immediately. She 
went on folding I)oreen’s garden coat, without look- 
in, at Francie. b y 


“ If you was to put yourself in my place,” she 
said at last, “ > ou wouldn't need; to ask that. We've 
all got a right :o have something out oflife,haven’t 
we r I reckon you sometimes envy me IDoreen. 
W e.l, there s things I envy you. > ou've got a nice 
way with you, you and Mr. Osborne. That me.ms 
more to I hireeii th^n a*i this.' She made a ges ; ure 
with hr r hands that embraced the room, the house 
arwhole world of material objects. “That's somt thing 
can t give her, tty as 1 would, 1 havenk had ! v. 





education 


the best I can 







1 


1 n ® ver the chance. But I do 




to give. And whi 


that s for time to show. w 


envied 



s for time to show,” Francie repeated 

3D nnr'nncntAnn i ^ 


with an unconscious sigh. 




I 


you think I do. We 



I 


you for 



n 



- i/c out of the room. 


heard her go. She had hidden in her 



had 


carried her from her bed 


f t , , . her counterpane the blankets were 

folded into humps; nothing hung behind the curtain 
but the Osbornes coat-hangers; there was dust on 
he books which had belonged to Mrs. Osborne 


when she was a child. Doreen had grown accus 


, j * i * 11 clu U Wlj ciLLiia* 

tomed since her illness to sharing a room with her 

tYint'nRf* Qnrom V\n 4 - _ _ _ * « 


. — — —*« ivKjLu vvxui ncr 

pother again, but there was a pang in the thought 

tu 3 .t nobonv 11 Hw nrrmlrl „ J __ t t. 



i t - r W11 s XLl me uiuuyiit 

that nobody now would knock on a door and wait 

1 I ell eoi^l ^ r-x rs )) TT_ * i * 


until she said “ Come in Here, in this room, she 


ad advanced a little way into maturity and the 
onely delights of personal sanctuary. There was 
not much personal sanctuary to be found in Dakers 

P 1 a n & dA W 










fearing Mrs. Osborne come out of the adjoin- 


lng room, she was afraid to go back herself, afraid 


of what she might find, of an atmosphere. But when 




she finally summoned courage to return, she was 

J —. - J ^ ^ _ I -1 , t m m ^ 


surprised and relieved to be greeted with the news 



that, as a special treat, she was to stay up to dinner 
with the grown-ups. Her mother even smiled as 


she told her. 


included. 


Everyone tried very hard during dinner Doreen 


rded presently 


ceptible lightening of all their spirits 




igning ease 


enjoyment, they almost inadvertently created 
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them. Geoffrey was sufficiently encouraged to 
suggest that they might round oft the evening with 
a game of Ijudo. Doreen instantly ooked at her 
mother to see how she would take ? ' is revolution®! \ 
idea and, toiler surprised delight, Mrs.Rawlings did 
not object. It was as if, at last, she felt sccult 
enough to m ke concessions. 

Almost at once, Geoffrey began to cheat— -so 
fl grantly <n<l shamelessly that most ol Doreen’s time 
wan occupied in watching and denouncing him. 
Flushed with amused indignation, her voice rose to 
a squeak, her laughter became infectious. She scarce¬ 
ly noticed her mother or Francie, even the ate of 
her own counters was secondary to Geot rey’s grave¬ 
faced clowning. And when finally, elated with the 
triumph of having 1. irly beaten him in the last lap, 
her mother announced that she must go to. bed at 
one#*, she found herself hissed good-night and sent 
upstairs before she had had timr* properly to realise 
the significance of the farewells. Only when she 
was alone did she begin to feel bewildered and a 
little duped. The grown-ups had sunk their differen¬ 
ces to form a solid front against her, for her own 
good. It was a lonely thought. Some of the tears 
she wept into her pillow were because oi that too. 


chapter xxi \l\ : I Ill 

Tcrnino away from the gate as the car drove off 
down the hill, Francie thought that now she must be¬ 
gin pretending that none of this had ever happened. 
She must try to remember her life as it had been be¬ 
fore I )oreen came and start again from there. But she 
wished that, just for a little while, she could be alone. 

A hen she was sad, it sad< ' nee Geoffrey too, itwou’id 

be eas:er to start again if somebody who loved you 
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weren’t watching 


time 


back 


house by Geoffrey s side, she was conscious of the 




image 


Smiling at him 


in reassurance, she felt as though she had denie 


a ghost 


I 


& 


W Oil 


Geoffi 

4 4 


that presently, but not now, he 

A ^ — 




su ggestion 


mind for the past six months: they ought to 


doubly orphaned 

hoose an infant. 


There must be plenty of children 


It would be best to 


He didn’t care for infants, but it 




be best for Francie. She was taking this 


, more badly than she meant to own. 


was because she was afraid of hurting or 




Sitting in the 


him. But he was not deceived. 
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ings relaxed a little. She had not realised before 


ow strung up she had been. Most of her battles 





been lonely battles, but this had been the lone 
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of all. She 


acted any too soon, she told 


en done. She tried to catch Doreen’s eye to give 


j p 

ter a smile, but Doreen was staring out of the window. 
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Her child’s face still indeterminate in features, looked 
curiously shuttered and reserved. And watchingf her 
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It as though a hand had squeezed 


Perhaps it was already too late. 
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herself. Another few months and the harm would have 
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